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necessary to relate in order to the full under- | intendent, of the Panama Railroad. 
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Every body ought to know what the Panama 
Railroad is, and where it is—for every body reads 
the papers. Every body may have had either 
a neighbor or a friend, and perhaps dozens of 
them, who have traveled over that road. Per- 
haps the reader has been over it himself. He 
may know that, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, three 
bold merchants of the city of New York, after 
obtaining a contract from the Government of 
New Granada, memorialized Congress on the 
subject, and obtained a charter for the protec- 
tion and prosecution of the work, and that in 
seven years afterward the road was completed. 
But every body does not know the stupendous 
and almost desperate character of that under- 
taking, the means by which it was accomplish- 
ed, the perils and privations encountered, the 
labors undergone, the skill, energy, and cour- 
age displayed by the pioneers and builders of 
the Panama Railroad. 

Colonel Totten was one of the pioneers of 
that work. From its inception to its comple- 
tion upon him rested the responsibility of its 
location and construction. He shared the dan- 
gers and the sufferings of the builders, and led 
in the labor and the toil. During the voyage 
just alluded to I had an opportunity of con- 
versing freely with him upon the subject of this 
road. I listened with deep interest to its his- 
tory from the early times to its glorious and 
successful present. From that and subsequent 
conversations with him and with Mr. Center— 
who had been engaged upon the work for sev- 
eral years, first as Vice-President, and more re- 
cently as Superintendent—and from documents, 
letters, books, and sketches, to which I had ac- 
eess through their united kindness, I am en- 
abled to impart the results in the form of a brief 
history, which, before traveling over the road 
with the reader, I shall take the liberty of lay- 
ing before him. 

The project of a great interoceanic commu- 
nication across the Isthmus of Panama had been 
agitated for centuries, the whole commercial 
world was alive to its importance, and coveted 
its advantages. New Granada, unable herself 
to attempt so great a work, had freely offered 
the privilege of so doing to any nation rich and 
brave enough to undertake it, well knowing the 
benefits which must accrue to her own citizens 
thereby. England had looked toward the pro- 
ject with longing eyes, but quailed before the 
magnitude of the labor. France did more, sur- 
veyed and entered into a contract to establish 
it; but too many millions were found neces- 
sary for its completion, and it was lost by de- 
fault. 

Events at last occurred which turned the at- 
tention of the American people to this transit, 
viz., the settlement of the northwestern bound- 
ary, by which we came into possession of Ore- 
gon, and the war with Mexico, which added 
California to our possessions. But while the 
accession of these territories was of the highest 
importance to us in a national point of view, 





their distance rendered them almost inaccessi- 
ble to the class of emigrants who usually settle 
our new domains, as well as inconvenient to 
the proper administration of law and govern- 
ment. Still, urged on by that pioneering spirit 
which seems inherent in the blood of the Amer- 
ican, and invited by the prolific soil and genial 
climate of these distant possessions, and a pros- 
pect of a new and enlarged field for commercial 
pursuits, large numbers of our people migrated 
thither around Cape Horn. Congress, however, 
in 1848, in order to render these countries more 
accessible, authorized contracts to be entered 
into for the establishment of two mail lines of 
steamships, the one from New York and New 
Orleans to Chagres, and the other, to ¢onnect 
with this by the Isthmus of Panama, from Pa- 
nama to California and Oregon. The induce- 
ments to invest in these projects were not suf- 
ficient to attract the favorable attention of cap- 
italists, and the contracts were taken by parties 
without means, who offered them for sale, and 
for a long time without success. 

Men were at last found bold enough to ven- 
ture upon the enterprise. Mr. William H. As- 
pinwall secured the line on the Pacific side, and 
George Law that on the Atlantic. In the At- 
lantic contract there was comparatively little 
risk, and a promise of almost immediate remu- 
neration, as it connected with the cities of Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans, and terminated at 
the portals of the Pacific Ocean. But the Pa- 
cific contract was looked upon by the generality 
of business men as a certain sequestration of a 
large amount of property for an indefinite time, 
with a faint prospect of profit; and the wonder 
seemed to be that so sound a man as Mr. As- 
pinwall should have engaged in it. But it soon 
became evident that he expected no great profit 
from the steamship line, per se; but that, with 
those enlarged and far-reaching views for which 
he is so justly noted, this line was only a part 
of the great plan which he had conceived, the 
remainder being embraced in the bold design 
of a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. 
And at this time he, with Mr. Henry Chauncey 
and Mr. John L. Stephens, entered into a con- 
tract with the Government of New Granada for 
the construction of that work. Mr. Chauncey, 
like Mr. Aspinwall, was a large-minded and 
public-spirited capitalist, whose integrity and 
straight-forwardness were undoubted. Mr. Ste- 
phens possessed an experience in the country 
through which the road was to pass, and a 
knowledge of its geography and its inhabit- 
ants, gained by practical study and observation. 
These three gentlemen were associated togeth- 
er for the prosecution of this great enterprise, 
and shortly after, Mr. Stephens, accompanied 
by Mr. J. L. Baldwin, a skillful and experienced 
engineer, made an exploration of the route, and 
decided upon its entire feasibility, dissipating 
the fears entertained by many that no line 
could be established without such heavy grades 
as would interfere materially with the paying 
character of the undertaking, by the discovery 
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of a summit gap no more than three hundred | sions by the terms of this contract was one 
feet above the ocean level. guaranteeing that all public lands lying on the 

A formal contract was then entered into with | line of the road were to be used gratuitously by 
the Government of New Granada, on the most | the Company; also a gift of 250,000 acres of 
favorable terms, for the exclusive privilege of | land, to be selected by the grantees from any 
constructing a railroad across the Isthmus of | public lands on the Isthmus. Two ports, one 
Panama. Among the most important conces-!on the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific 
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(which were to be the termini of the road), were 
to be free ports; and the privilege was granted 
of establishing such tolls as the Company might 
think proper. The contract was to continue in 
force for forty-nine years, subject to the right 
of New Granada to take possession of the road 
at the expiration of twenty years after its com- 
pletion, on payment of five millions of dollars ; 
at the expiration of thirty years, on payment 
of four millions; and at the expiration of forty 
years, on payment of two millions. Three per 
cent. was to be paid to the New Granadian 
Government upon all dividends declared. ‘The 
erttire work was to be completed within eight 
years, and a sum of one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars was to be deposited at its com- 
mencement, as security for the fulfillment of 
the contract, but to be refunded, with interest, 
on the completion of the road within the given 
time. 

Up to this period calculations for the ultimate 
success of the undertaking were based upon the 
advantages it would afford in shortening, by 
many thousand miles, not only the route to 
California and Oregon, but to China, Austra- 
lia, and the East Indies, and in the develop- 
ment of the rich, but then almost inaccessible, 
countries bordering the whole Pacific coast. 
At this time, however (the latter part of 1848), 
the discovery of gold in California, with its ac- 
companying tide of emigration across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, changed the prospects of this 
projected road; and, from an enterprise which 
looked far into the future for its rewards, it be- 
came one promising immediate returns from 
the capital and labor invested, and in which the 
people, as well as the Government of the United 
States, must be immediately and deeply interest- 
ed. A charter was now granted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York for the formation 
of a stock company, under which one million 
dollars of stock was taken—the original grant- 
ees having previously transferred their con- 
tract into the hands of this Company. A large 
and experienced party of engineers, under the 
command of Colonel G. W. Hughes, of the 
United States Topographical Corps, were sent 
down, in the early part of 1849, to survey and 
locate the line of the road. The result of their 
work not only confirmed the previous reconnois- 
sance in regard to the entire practicability of the 
railroad, but another summit gap was discovered 
by Mr. J. L. Baldwin, thirty-seven feet lower 
than that previously established by him, and a 
line was run from occan to ocean not exceed- 
ing fifty miles in length. The Pacific terminus 
of the road was located at the city of Panama, 
on Panama Bay, and the Atlantic terminus at 
Navy Bay, on the Atlantic shore. 

The character and geographical position of 
the country through which the line of the road 
had been carried was such as might well have 
made the hardiest projectors shrink from at- 
tempting its construction. The first thirteen 
miles, beginning at Navy Bay, was through a 
deep morass, covered with the densest jungle, 





reeking with malaria, and abounding with al- 
most every species of wild beasts, noxious rep- 
tiles, and venomous insects, known in the trop- 
ics. ¥urther on, though some of the land was 
so fair and beautiful that the natives called it 
Paraiso, the greater part of the line was through 
a rugged country, along steep hill-sides, over 
wild chasms, spanning turbulent rivers and fu- 
rious mountain torrents, until the summit ridge 
was surmounted, when it descended abruptly 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Situated between the parallels of 8° and 9° 
north of the equator, a sultry tropical heat pre- 
vailed throughout the year; nearly half of which 
time the country was deluged with rains that, 
if they would not seriously damage the works, 
were certain to impede their progress, and add 
greatly to the arduous character of the under- 
taking. The whole Isthmus, though covered 
with the most luxuriant vegetative growth, pos- 
sessed little or no timber sufficiently durable to 
be of use in the construction of a permanent 
work. The native population, composed of a 
mongrel race of Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes, 
were too indolent and unaccustomed to labor to 
be depended on to any great extent. The re- 
sources of the country were entirely inadequate 
for the support of laborers. Men, materials, 
and provisions were to be transported thousands 
of miles. And yet, despite all these obstacles, 
the dim glimpses of which had, at a previous 
time, caused European capitalists to shrink 
back with fear, our bold operators at once, and 
earnestly, pushed forward this stupendous en- 
terprise. 

In the early part of 1849 a contract was en- 
tered into with Messrs. George M. Totten and 
John C. Trautwine for the construction of the 
road. ‘The services of these gentlemen had 
been solicited by the Company, not only on ac- 
count of their previously established reputation 
as skillful and successful engineers, but from 
having only a short time before been engaged 
upon a work of considerable magnitude in a 
neighboring province—the “ Canal del Dique,” 
connecting the Magdalena River with the Ca- 
ribbean Sea at Carthagena—they had, conse- 
quently, a large experience in the character and 
resources of the country, and the conditions 
necessary to the success of such a project. The 
contractors at once proceeded to the Isthmus 
with a large foree, and commenced the final lo- 
cation of the road. 

Basing their operations upon the reconnois- 
sanee of Colonel Hughes and party, a native 
town called Gorgona, on the Chagres River, 
about thirty miles from the Atlantic, was se- 
lected as a point for the commencement of the 
work. This place was chosen on account of 
the facilities it afforded for communication with 
the Atlantic by the River Chagres, which was 
supposed to be navigable to this point for ves- 
sels of light draught, by which men, materials, 
and stores could be transported to a central 
point on the proposed road; and, on the com- 
pletion of the Pacific section, traffic between 
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the two oceans could at once be established, | boats, drawing only from fourteen to eighteen 
while the Atlantic section might be completed | inches of water, and that even the native bon- 
at the leisure or convenience of the Company. | goes and canoes were capable of the service 
To this end two steamboats of very light draught | only by great labor and exposure. In addition 
were dispatched to Chagres for the navigation | to this, the rush of California travel, which was 
of the river. It was soon ascertained, however, | then directed through this river as far as Gor- 
that it was impossible to make use of these | gona, had so raised the hire of the native boat- 
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men that the expense of river transportation 
was enormously increased. It was, therefore, 
determined to change the point of beginning 
to the Atlantic terminus of the road. 

Mr. Trautwine, after a careful survey of the 
whole line of coast from the mouth of the Cha- 
gres to the harbor of Portobello, had located this 
terminus at the Island of Manzanilla, on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Limon, or Navy 

say, where the city of Aspinwall now stands. 

It was also found that—iastead of a secluded 
and rarely visited region where laborers and 
materials such as the country afforded were 
comparatively inexpensive, as was the case 
when the contract was framed, and had been 
time out of mind—it was now swarming with 
emigrants from all parts of the globe, en route 
for the land of gold. The conditions under 
which the contract was entered into were 
changed, the whole morale of the country had 
assumed an entirely different aspect, and it was 
evidently impossible to continue the work un- 
der the arrangement agreed upon. A fair rep- 
resentation of these things being made to the 
Company by Messrs. Totten and Trautwine, 
they were released from their obligations as 
contractors, and retained as engineers; the 
Company having determined to take charge of 
the construction themselves. 

The plan of commencing at the Atlantic ter- 
minus being approved, Colonel Totten left for 





Carthagena to make arrangements for procur- 
ing an increased supply of laborers. Mr. 
Trautwine, in company with Mr. Baldwin, as 
chief assistant- engineer, then proceeded to 
Manzanilla Island with a small party, and com- 
menced clearing in the month of May, 1850. 
This island, cut off from the main land by a 
narrow frith, contained an area of a little 
more than one square mile. It was a virgin 
swamp, covered with a dense growth of the 
tortuous, water-loving mangrove, and inter- 
laced with huge vines and thorny shrubs, de- 
fying entrance even to the wild beasts common 
to the country. In the black, slimy mud of its 
surface alligators and other reptiles abounded ; 
while the air was laden with pestilential vapors, 
and swarming with sand-flies and mosquitoes. 
These last proved so annoying to the laborers 
that, unless their faces were protected by gauze 
yails, no work could be done, even at mid-day. 
Residence on the island was impossible. The 
party had their quarters in an old brig which 
brought down materials for building, tools, pro- 
visions, etc., and was anchored in the bay. 
Thus situated, with a mere handful of native 
assistants — most of the original forty or fifty 
having previously deserted, on account of the 
higher wages and easier life promised them by 
the Transit—Messrs. Trautwine and Baldwin 
struck the first blow upon this great work. No 
imposing ceremony inaugurated the ‘‘ breakinc 
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THE FIRST SUANTY. 


ground.” Two American citizens, leaping, axe 
in hand, from a native canoe upon a wild and 
desolate island, their retinue consisting of half 
a dozen Indians, who clear the path with rude 
knives, strike their glittering axes into the 
nearest tree ; the rapid blows reverberate from 
shore to shore, and the stately cocoa crashes 
upon the beach. Thus unostentatiously was 
announced the commencement of a railway, 
which, from the interests and difficulties in- 
volved, might well be looked upon as one of 
the grandest and boldest enterprises ever at- 
tempted. 

Work upon the island was now fairly com- 
menced. A portion was cleared, and a tem- 
porary store-house erected from the materials 
on board the brig. On the Ist of June Colonel 
Totten arrived from Carthagena with forty na- 
tives of that province as laborers for the work. 
These were descendants of the old Spanish 
slaves, a peaceable and industrious race, and, 
from having been employed on the works in Car- 
thagena for several years, proved a valuable ac- 
cession to their forces. He was accompanied by 
Mr. John L. Stephens, the President of the Com- 
pany, who was on his return from Bogota, where 
he had been to obtain some important revisions 
in the contract. With their increased corps the 
clearing progressed rapidly; but the rainy sea- 
son soon setting in, the discomforts to which 
they were subjected were very great. ‘The isl- 
and was still uninhabitable, and the whole party 





were forced to live on board the brig, which wa: 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Here they were 
by no means exempt from the causes which 
deterred them from living on shore, for below 
decks the vessel was alive with mosquitoes and 
sand-flies, which were a source of such annoy- 
ance and suffering that almost all preferred to 
sleep upon the deck, exposed to the drenching 
rains, rather than endure their attacks. In ad- 
dition to this, most of their number were kept 
nauseated by the ceaseless motion of the vessel. 
Labor and malarious influences during the day, 
exposure and unrest at night, soon told upon 
their health, and, in a short time, more than 
half the party were attacked with malarious fe- 
vers. Having neither a physician nor any com- 
fortable place of rest, their sufferings were se- 
vere. At this time the hull of a condemned 
steamboat—the TJelegraph—lying at Chagres, 
was purchased, and sent down as a residence. 
This proved a vast improvement upon the ac- 
commodations afforded by the brig, but still 
annoyance from the insects was at times al- 
most insupportable. 

In the latter part of June Mr. Totten again 
left for Carthagena to procure more men, and 
Messrs. Stephens and Trautwirie returned to 
New York to digest further plans of procedure. 
The work was left in charge of Mr. Baldwin, 
who continued the clearing with his crippled 
forces until the latter part of the following 
month, when Mr. Totten returned with fifty 
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more laborers. Surveys of the island and ad- 
jacent country were now pushed vigorously on- 
ward. It was in the depth of the rainy sea- 
son, and the working parties, in addition to he- 
ing ec ly drenched from above, were forced 
to wade in from two to four feet of mud and 
water, over the mangrove stumps and tangled 
vines of the imperfect openings cut by the na- 
tives, who, with their machetas, preceded them 
to clear the way. Then at night, saturated 
and exhausted, they dragged themselves back 
to their quarters in the Telegraph, to toss until 
morning among the pitiless insects. Numbers 
were daily taken down with fever; and not- 
withstanding that the whole working party was 
changed weekly, large accessions were constant- 
ly needed to keep up the required force. The 
works were alternately in charge of Messrs. 
Totten and Baldwin—one attending to the duty 
while the other reeuperated from his last attack 
of fever. In the month of July Mr. Trautwine 
returned with a surgeon—Dr. Totten, a brother 
of the Colonel—and several assistant-engineers. 
About fifty Irishmen also arrived soon after 
from New Orleans. 

The line had already been located for two 
and a half miles, and decided upon for two 
miles farther. It was so laid out as to strike a 
range of small hills half a league from the ter- 
minus, when it again stretched into the deep 
morass. The distance now required to be trav- 





ed; but sickness, caused by exposure to the in- 
cessant rains, working waist-deep in the water, 
and in an atmosphere saturated with malarious 
poison, soon made such sad inroads among them 
that, in a few weeks, more than half their num- 
ber were on the hospital records, and, either 
frightened by the fevers or seduced by higher 
wages offered on the California Transit, so 
many of the remnant deserted that the work 
came to a pause. Here the bravest might well 
have faltered, and even turned back from so 
dark a rruspect as was then presented to the 
leaders of this forlorn hope; but they were men 
whom personal perils and privations could not 
daunt, whose energy and determination toil and 
suffering could not vanquish. Even in this ap- 
parent cessation of labor they were not idle ; 
but pushing off into the neighboring islands and 
provinces, they collected recruits in such num- 
bers that but a few weeks had passed before 
the work was again forced onward. Colonel 
Totten now assumed the direction of the work, 
and Mr. Center, the vice-president of the Com- 
pany, repaired to the Isthmus to co-operate with 
him in the rapid advancement of the enterprise, 
so that by December over a thousand laborers 
were employed. With the commencement of 
the dry season the sickliness abated, the hos- 
pitals were soon cleared, and by April, 1851, a 
large portion of the road between the terminus 
| and Gatun was completed. The line had been 





ersed from the work to the terminus was so | located to Barbacoas, sixteen miles farther on, 
great, and attended with so much fatigue and | while Mr. J. C. Campbell, assistant-engineer, 
loss of time, that it was determined to erect a | was actively employed in extending the location 
shanty for Mr. Baldwin and party in the swamp. toward Panama, and work had been commenced 
The lumber for this was dragged on the backs | at several intervening points. 
of the men for more than three miles. Here} Docks had been constructed at Navy Bay, 
was erected the first dwelling-house, built.of | and vessels were almost daily arriving from 
rude boards, high upon the stumps of trees, to Jamaica and Carthagena with laborers, and 
raise it above the waters of the swamp; and in from New York with stores, machinery, and 
the heart of this dank, howling wilderness our | materials for the road. On the first day of Oc- 
hardy pioneers took up their abode. | tober, 1851, a train of working cars, drawn by 
Large parties of mechanics and laborers were a locomotive, passed over the road as far as 
now constantly arriving from Jamaica, Cartha- Gatun. In the following month two large 
gena, and the United States, so that the quar- | steamships, the Georgia and Philadelphia, av- 
ters on board the hulk were no longer ade-| rived at the open roadstead of Chagres with 
quate to house them. The insects had greatly passengers from the United States en route for 
diminished in numbers as the clearing pro- | California via the Chagres River transit; but 
gressed, and shanties were erected on the high | the weather was so tempestuous that, after sev- 
ground before alluded to for the accommoda- | eral lives had been lost in attempting to effect 
tion of the laborers. In August, 1850, the | a landing, they were forced to take refuge in the 
work of construction was commenced at this | harbor of Navy Bay. It was then proposed 
place. Another station was also established | that, instead of waiting for fair weather in order 
eight miles distant, opposite to the native town | to return to Chagres, the passengers should be 
of Gatun, on the bank of the Chagres River, | transported over the railroad to Gatun, from 
which was navigable to this point; and two of | whence they could proceed up the river in bon- 
the Company’s vessels arriving, laden with ma- | goes as usual. There was not yet a single pas- 
chinery, building material, and stores, they | senger car on the road; an accident like the 
were debarked here, and the work of piling | present had never been included in the calcula- 
and grading was carried on from this station tions of the Company. Every objection was, 
toward the terminus. The number of men | however, soon overruled by the anxious emi- 
now employed on both stations was between grants, over one thousand in number, who were 
three and four hundred, among whom were | then disembarked and safely transported on a 


many mechanics. The construction and sur-/| train of working cars to the Rio Chagres at 
veys for a time progressed with vigor, and! Gatun. 
comfortable dwellings and hospitals were erect- | At about this time the affairs of the Company 
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in New York looked very dark and unpromising. 
The first subscription of one million dollars of 
stock was expended, and the shares had gone 
down to a low figure. The Directors were 
obliged to keep the work moving, at an enor- 
mous expense, on their own individual credit. 
Never since the commencement of the under- 
taking had its supporters been more disheart- 
ened; but on the return of the Georgia to New 
York, carrying news that the California passen- 
gers had landed at Navy Bay instead of Chagres 
and had traveled over a portion of the Panama 
Railway, its friends were inspired with renewed 
hope, the value of its stock was enhanced, and 
the steadfast upholders of the work were relieved 
from the doubts and anxieties that had well-nigh 
overwhelmed them. 

Up to this time the settlement around the 
terminus at Navy Bay had been without a dis- 
tinctive name: it was now proposed by Mr. 
Stephens, the President of the Company, that it 
should commemorate the services of one of the 
originators and unswerving friends of the road. 
On the 2d of February, 1852, it was formally 
inaugurated as a city and named AsPInwALL. 
The works during this season progressed with 
rapidity, for great numbers of laborers were con- 
stantly arriving, and the mail-steamers, which 
now came regularly to Navy Bay, as regularly, 
on their return, carried away the sick and dis- 
abled. By March the road was completed to a 
station on the Rio Chagres called Bujio Soldado, 
eight miles beyond Gatun, and passenger trains 
ran in connection with every steamer; by the 
6th of July it was pushed on to Barbacoas, at 
which point the course of the road was inter- 
sected by the Chagres River, making a total 
distance from the city of Aspinwall of twenty- 
three miles. 

Thus far the work had cost much more than 
was anticipated; and in the hope of construct- 
ing the remainder more economically, it was de- 
cided by the Board of Directors to complete the 
road from Barbacoas to Panama by contract. 
Accordingly an agreement was entered into 
with Minor C. Story, as principal, to complete 
the work. The death of the lamented President 
of the Company, Mr. John L. Stephens, took 
place at thistime. From the very inception of 
the original contract he had devoted to the en- 
terprise his active and intelligent mind with a 
zeal that knew no faltering. Much of his time 
had been spent amidst the dangers and hard- 
ships of the wilderness through which it was 
projected, and his loss was deeply deplored by 
the Company. Mr. William C. Young was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

The work under the contract for construction 


had been commenced by the attempted erection | 


of a bridge across the Chagres River at Barba- 
coas. The river at this point was about three 
hundred feet in width, flowing through a deep 
and rocky channel, and subject to sudden and 
resistless freshets often rising forty feet in a 
single night: the bridge was nearly completed 
when one span was swept away. Work was 





again commenced upon it, as well as upon sey- 
eral sections of the road between this point and 
the Pacific terminus. At times there was a 
force of several hundred men employed; but 
they were mostly Irish, unable to endure the 
effects of the climate, and being also badly cared 
for, their numbers were soon so thinned by sick- 
ness and death that the contractor found himself 
unable to accomplish any part of the contract 
for the price agreed upon. The work faltered, 
and at last stopped almost entirely; so that 
when a year had expired, not only was the 
bridge still unfinished, but not a tenth part of 
the work under the contract was completed, and 
the Company were obliged again to take the 
enterprise into their own hands and carry it on 
by the same system pursued before the unfor- 
tunate contract was entered into. Mr. Young 
now resigned the Presidency, and Mr. David 
Hoadley (the present President) was appointed 
his successor—a gentleman who deservedly en- 
joys the respect and confidence not alone of the 
company which he represents, but also of the 
entire commercial community. 

Valuable time had been lost from the delay oc- 
casioned by the non-fulfillment of the late con- 
tract. Not disheartened, however, the Company 
now redoubled their exertions, determined if pos- 
sible to retrieve the error. Their working force 
was increased as rapidly as possible, drawing la- 
borers from almost every quarter of the globe. 
Irishmen were imported from Ireland ; Coolies 
from Hindostan; Chinamen from China. En- 
glish, French, Germans, and Austrians, amount- 
ing in all to more than seven thousand men, were 
thus gathered in, appropriately as it were, to con- 
struct this highway for all nations. It was now 
anticipated that, with the enormous forces em- 
ployed, the time required for the completion 
of the entire work would be in a ratio propor- 
tionate to the numerical increase of laborers. 
all of whom were supposed to be hardy, able- 
bodied men. But it was soon found that many 
of these people, from their previous habits and 
modes of life, were little adapted to the work 
for which they were engaged. The Chinamen— 
one thousand in number—had been brought to 
the Isthmus by the Company, and every possi- 
ble care taken which could conduce to their 
health and comfort. Their hill-rice, their tea 
and opium in sufficient quantity to last for 
several months, had been imported with them 
—they were carefully housed and attended to— 
and it was expected that they would prove effi- 
cient and valuable men. But they had been 
engaged upon the work scarcely a month before 
almost the entire body became affected with a 
melancholic, suicidal tendency, and scores of 
them ended their unhappy existence by their 
own hands. Disease broke out among them, 
and raged so fiercely that in a few weeks scarce- 
ly two hundred remained. The freshly import- 
ed Irishmen and Frenchmen also suffered se- 
verely, and there was found no other resource 
but to reship them as soon as possible, and re- 
plenish from the neighboring provinces and 
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Jamaica, the natives of which (with the ex-| the Pacific, a large force was established at 


ception of the Northmen of America) were 
found best able to resist the influences of the 
climate. Notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, and many others too numerous to be nar- 
rated within the compass of this brief sketch, 
the work continued to advance, so that by Jan- 
uary, 1854, the summit-ridge was reached — 
distant from the Atlantic terminus thirty-sev- 
en miles, and eleven miles from the city of 
Panama. 

Simultaneously with the operations toward 





DAVID HOADLEY, PRESIDENT 


During the dry season the early morning 
of the Isthmian climate is indeed delicious. 
So I thought as I sallied forth for a walk on 
the one following our arrival from Portobello. 
Heavy dews had deepened and brightened the 
rich hues of the landscape, and permeated the 
air with their grateful coolness; the sun had 
not yet risen, and the golden colors of the East- 
ern horizon, where they joined the deep purple 
of the mountains, appeared like a great con- 
flagration, burning paler and paler as the eye 
followed it upward, until it faded into the cool 
blue of the surrounding sky. 

My course soon brought me to that part of 
the island shore where the railway leaves it 
and crosses over the frith to the swamps of the 
main. At this point the channel was about 
two hundred yards in width, broadening rapidly 
to the eastward into a miniature archipelago, 
with a dozen little islands lying upon its sur- 
face, like emeralds upon a mirror. To the 
westward it again expanded into a wide placid 
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Panama, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Young, one of the Company's most efficient 
and energetic officers, and the road was pushed 
rapidly onward, over the plains of Panama, 
through the swamps of Corrisal and Correndeu, 
and up the valley of the Rio Grande, to meet 
the advancing work from the Atlantic side; 
and on the 27th day of January, 1855, at mid- 
night, in darkness and rain, the last rail was 
laid, and on the following day a locomotive 
passed from ocean to ocean. 


ALEXANDER J. CENTER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


basin, only separated by a narrow belt of foliage 
from the waters of the bay. The shores on 
every hand were skirted with a dense growth of 
mangrove bushes, which dzooped deep into the 
water; while, looking directly onward through 
the vista opened by the railway, a tangled for- 
est was seen that seemed interminable. 

The track crossed the channel on an artifi- 
cial isthmus built originally of piles and crib- 
work, and afterward filled in with stones and 
earth. At about its middle was a sluice-wav 
several yards in width, through which a con- 
nection between the waters of either side was 
maintained. By the edge of this sluice-way 
sat a little native boy fishing, who, as I came 
near, displayed a string of a dozen little fishes, 
brilliant with all the colors of a rainbow. In 
shape and size they resembled the sun-fish of 
our Northern lakes. Some were bright blue. 
striped with silver and gold; others crimson. 
barred with blue; some with irregular dark spots 
upon a silyer ground; some entirely green, and 
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others of a delicate orange color. Scarcely two 
were marked alike; but all were curious and 
beautiful, and the little fisher, turning them 
around in the sun cried, ‘‘ Flores del mar! dos 
reales por todas !” and swashing them down into 
the water, he again held them out, dripping 
and glittering, for inspection. Two rials for 
the ‘* Flowers of the Sea!” I gave‘him a medio 
for the beautiful name, and pushed on toward 
the main land shore for an exploration among 
the mangroves; but soon found that, with the 
most strenuous efforts, only a few steps could 
be accomplished. Growing like the banyan of 
India, the branches of the mangrove frequently 
turn downward, and, interlacing again, take root 
and form a barrier, requiring the stout hatchet 
or machete to overcome. Many branches of 
those trees overhanging the water were loaded 
with a sort of crustaceous deposit, which proved, 





on examination, to be genuine oysters, varying 
in size from half a dime to a quarter of a dol- 
lar, and as sweet and palatable as ‘‘ Shrews- 
burys.” Several pounds often hung upon a 
single bough. Submerged by every tide, they 
were as fat and jolly as possible, and no doubt 
if, instead of being suspended, they were put to 
bed like our Virginian oysters, their increased 
size would soon leave no fault to be found with 
them. A; 

It was my purpose to have taken the regular 
nine o’clock train this morning for Panama; 
but on visiting the office with that view, I had 
the fortune to meet there my recent compagnons 
de voyage, Messrs. Totten and Center, who sug- 
gested that, while my luggage could go on in 
the usual way, I might accompany them on a 
| tour of inspection which they intended making 
| over the road in a hand-car immediately after 





THE HAND CAR 
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the departure of the train. To this proposal I 
gladly assented, and at about half past nine a 
comical little low-boxed car, about six feet 
square, was rolled up in front of the office. 
Two brawny natives, stripped to the waist, 
standing on the after-part, worked a double 
crank, attached to the axles, by an upright 
contrivance in the centre. In front was a 
single seat, just raised enough to permit the 
pedal extremities of its occupants to swing clear 
of the track. Mounting upon this, with our 
faces set toward the Pacific, away we skimmed 
over the ground at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles an hour. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a mode of conveyance more exhilarating 
than a well-manned hand-car. Seated on the 
front, and out of sight of the propelling pow- 
er, you seem almost to fly by your own volition ; 
by a word you go swiftly or slowly, and when 
you add beautiful scenery, pleasant companions, 
and a perfect day, the enjoyment passes ex- 
pression. 

Away we sped, over the frith and through 
the swamp, until the tall forest of Mount Hope 
came into view. This was upon a spur of high- 
land, through which the railway passed by a 
deep, long cut. On the left, near to its sum- 
mit, a space of a couple of acres, flecked with 
small white points, revealed the site of Mount 





Hope Cemetery. Dense foliage surrounded it 
on every side, marked by the mourning plumes 
of the cocoa and the palm. The place was se- 
lected for a burial-ground shortly after the com- 
mencement of the road, and many victims to 
the hardships of the work and the climate were 
borne and buried there by their heavy-hearted 
comrades. But those days of trial have passed, 
and the long grass waving over their graves tells 
of the years since then. A few were recent, 
and marked by simple stones; among them 
several of strangers, and two or three of the 
officers of the U. S. Home Squadron. One at 
the lower side, under the shade of a lofty palm, 
was pointed out to me as the grave of the la- 
mented Strain, whose sufferings and heroism, as 
the leader of the ill-fated ‘*‘ Darien Expedition,” 
are still fresh in the memory of his country- 
men. Strange was the providence that returned 
him, almost to the very scene of his terrible ex- 
perience, to finish his journey of life. 
Whirling through the hill, which was cleared 
at several points and bore marks of recent culti- 
vation, we again stretched away into the marsh, 
and began to bring into view the wondrous 
wealth of the Isthmian forest. For a space of 
fifty feet on either side of the solid track em- 
bankment the original growth had been swept 
away, and was replaced by a rich display of 
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aquatic plants, through whose broad, shining 
leaves myriads of callas and long, slim-petaled 
pond lilies struggled out to fill the air with de- 
licious perfume. The low and recent vegeta- 
tion along the track was walled in by a pri- 
meval growth of a variety and luxuriance that 
almost defies description. Palm-trees, slender 
and tall, from under whose crowns hung long 
scarlet and yellow tassels ; palms, low and huge, 
with trunks scarce lifted above the slimy ooze, 
sending out graceful pinnate leaves half a dozen 
yards in length; great cedro and espabe trees, 
towering up like giants for a hundred feet, then 
sending out strong arms that almost grasped 
each other across the clearing, their trunks covy- 
ered with thick vines and parasites; these, and 
many other varieties, were so closely set and 
interwoven together that the eye failed to pene- 
trate into the depths of the forest. The great 
number and variety of parasitic growths con- 
stantly attracted my attention. Almost every 
tree and shrub supported more or less of these 
treacherous leeches, in form and size ranging 
from what appeared a simple tuft of grass to 
an enormous growth whose branches often ex- 
ceeded in magnitude the poor victim from 
which its nourishment was drawn. One speci- 
men had wound itself around what must have 
been a large and thrifty tree; but unable to 
support itself under the close embrace and ex- 
hausting demands of the parasite, it had de- 
cayed and fallen, leaving the well-conditioned 
leech, though a mere shell, upright, and so like 
the original tree, that, except for occasional 
apertures which disclosed the hollowness within, 
this villainy might at a little distance have es- 
caped detection. Many bore beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers. There was one curious variety, 
the seeds of which, deposited in the ordure of 
birds upon the highest trees, sent long fibrous 
tendrils, without a single twig, down to the 
earth, where it again took root, growing until 
it occasionally attained a diameter of five or six 
inches. Often trees so decayed that otherwise 
they must have fallen, were, by these supports, re- 
tained in position formany years. The smaller 
ones, combining pliability with great strength, 
are much used for cordage by the natives. Trail- 
ing vines and blossoming creepers were in great 
profusion and luxuriance, enwrapping the trees, 
and hanging in variegated festoons from their 
branches. 

As we proceeded, every moment new, and, if 
possible, richer varieties of vegetation passed 
in quick review, until I almost lost myself in 
wonder and admiration. At about three miles 
from the terminus we cut off a bend in a small, 
sluggish stream called the Mindee River; its 
waters, almost concealed by the overhanging 
verdure, were said to be swarming with alliga- 
tors. Along its banks the tall and graceful 
bamboo, that giant of grasses, added a new 
beauty to the scene. In the immediate vicinity 
of this stream some of the lands were dry 
enough to be susceptible of tillage. Two or 
three native huts were seen on a little clearing 





near the road, surrounded by patches of plan- 
tains, bananas, Indian corn, and sugar-cane; 
but it was only a moment before we were again 
scouring through the marsh. 

The vegetation was now varied and enriched 
by a species of the palm, from the fruit of 
which the palm-oil of commerce is.extracted. 
It differed but little from the tasseled variety, 
except that it attained a greater size, and in- 
stead of the gaudy tassel bore immense clusters 
of scarlet nuts about as large as a lime. The 
clusters, shooting out from the trunk of the 
tree just underneath its foliage, hung by a single 
stem, and were often two and three feet in length, 
contrasting vividly with the surrounding verd- 
ure. Riding along at our ease upon a firm, 
well-ballasted track, the gorgeous vegetative 
display that met our eyes on every side was en- 
joyable to the last degree; but, underlying it, 
the slimy pools and yielding ooze upon which, 
by almost incredible expense and suffering, it 
had been built, were too often seen not to real- 
ize how differently it must have impressed the 
hardy men who sacrificed health, and even life, 
in carving through this wild region, and con- 
structing a solid causeway upon its treacherous 
surface. 

Atalittle afterteno’clock the seventh mile-post 
was passed, when we emerged from the swamp, 
and came out upon the eastern bank of the Rio 
Chagres, which stream is here about fifty yards in 
width, and making a great curve, opens beautiful 
vistas through the dense forests, up and down its 
course. This bank of the river is formed by a 
ridge of low hills across the foot of which the 
railway runs. A few yards from the road, on the 
high ground to the left, were the buildings of the 
Gatun station ; on the opposite shore of the river 
was the ancient native town of Gatun, composed 
of forty or fifty huts of cane and palm, situated 
on the edge of a broad savanna that extended 
back to a range of hills a mile or two distant. 
This place is principally worthy of mention as 
a point where, in the days by-gone, the bongo 
loads of California travelers used to stop on their 
way up the river for refreshment; where “eggs 
were sold four for a dollar, and the ground rent 
for a hammock was two dollars a night.” It 
was also here that the native inhabitants of the 
country had their first view of a locomotive 
engine. On the completion of the road to this 
place a day was appointed for running an en- 
gine over it. @he natives on the work having 
informed their friends far and near of the ex- 
pected event, an immense concourse of men, 
women, and children were assembled at the 
station on tip-toe of curiosity, to see the fabled 
monster, concerning whom their ideas were by 
no means definite. The growling of the engine 
was at last heard in the distance, and in a mo- 
ment more it came in sight, coughing out vol- 
umes of black smoke, and spirting jets of steam 
from its sides; the excitement was intense, 
when the engineer suddenly turned on his 
whistle, and the entire multitude took inconti- 
nently to their heels and plunged into the river 
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GATUN STATION. 


and the depths of the surrounding forest. In| tive of this country—with it he cuts his path 


a few moments, however, finding no one killed, 
they rallied, and from a respectful distance sent 
forward their native priest to examine and re- 


port upon e/ animal. The padre soon returned | 


with an assurance that it was no animal, but a 
machina, in the interior of which, securely 
chained, a veritable demon worked the crank 
by which it was propelled. This solution proved 


through the tangled forest, builds his hut, clears 
his little plantation, plants his crops, cultivates 
and reaps them. It is usually his only weapon 
of defense or offense; and, from the boy of fif- 
teen to the old and gray-headed man, you sel- 
dom find one waking or sleeping without his 
cherished macheta. The rapid growth of vege- 
tation upon the road was said to be a source of 





| 


entirely satisfactory, and is said to pass current | no little trouble, as it required clearing along 
among many in the interior to this day. the whole line several times during the year; 
Pursuing our course, which lay along the | but it eventually proved beneficial, as stout roots 
base of-an irregular line of high lands that rise | were sent out in every direction, interlacing 
up from the eastern side of the valley of the | underneath and around the embankments, add- 
Rio Chagres, we came in a few moments to the | ing greatly to their fixmness and stability. 
Rio Gatun, a tributary of the Chagres, and| At the base of Lion Hill we passed another 
crossed it by an iron truss girder bridge of | station with a fine clearing on the high ground 
ninety-seven feet span; the dense swamp foli- | behind it. The stations on the road, uniform 
age continued to wall us in, while, rising out} in size and appearance, are located four miles 
of it close on our left, two fine conical peaks, | apart across the whole line, each occupied by 
four or five handred feet in height (called a small party of men under a superintendent 
Tiger and Lion hills), attracted the eye by their | who has charge of the work and repairs of his 
regularity of outline and the dense and gor- | particular section. 
geous character of the forests with which they | Leaving Lion Hill the vegetation became less 
were covered. We occasionally passed small | dense and more decidedly aquatic in its char- 
gangs of natives engaged in clearing away re- acter. Large patches of canebrake, liliaceous 
cent growths along the track with their mache- | plants, huge ferns, low palms in great variety, 
tas. The macheta (a sort of hiltless broadsword, | | and scrubby mangroves rose out of the dark 
from two and a half to three feet in length, and | pools by the roadside until we came to the next 
about two and a half inches in width, heavy, | station called Ahorca Lagarto, where the land, 
straight, and pointed, with a handle of wood or | | still low and level, was again covered by a no- 
bone) is a universal accompaniment of the na-! ble forest growth. Just beyond the station we 
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halted beneath the shade of a huge ceiba, known 
as ** Stephens’s tree.” This Titan of the tropics 
measured not less than five yards in diameter 
at its base, including the broad plane-shaped 
roots that extended out on every side like but- 
tresses, and towering up without a branch for 
nearly a hundred feet, supported a canopy of 
foliage full fifty yards in diameter. A luxuri- 


ant growth of vines decorated the trunk, and, 
winding out upon its branches, hung down like 
a thickly woven curtain upon the tree tops be- 
low. Alittle reconnoissance rewarded us with 
several fine specimens of the orchidacee with 
which the trunks and branches of many of the 
trees were studded. Scarlet and purple passion- 
flowers were occasionally seen, and the delicate 
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sensitive plant, with its feathery pink blos- 
soms, covered the cleared ground like a car- 
pet. 

Occasionally, during our journey, we had been 
regaled with the notes of sweet singing birds, 
or the harsh screams of the parrot and the 
toucan; but the sun, being now near the meri- 
dian, pouring down his rays in true intertropical 
style, the most profound silence prevailed. With 
one consent all things animate had sought the 
deepest shades of the forest. Even the quiver- 
ing leaves seemed to shrink from the fervent 
heat; but our stalwart natives, although exposed 
to its full glare, to which was added severe and 
continued exercise, were, with their half-hour 
rest, apparently as fresh as ever. 

Again pushing onward, in a few moments I 
was startled to find ourselves passing through 
what appeared the overgrown ruins of some 
ancient city. Walls, watch-towers, tall col- 
umns, and Gothic arches were on either hand ; 
and it was really an effort to realize that Nature 
alone, with a lavish and fantastic hand, had 
shaped this curious scene out of myriads of 
conrolyuli. Whole groves of trees were covered 
in by them so that they appeared like huge 
fortifications. Tall stumps of palm, thirty or 
forty feet in height, were firm columns of verd- 
ure, and when they leaned together, as in sev- 
eral instances was the case, great Gothic arches | 
were formed. So dense was this enshrouding | 
web of creepers that not a tree nor a branch 





could be recognized through it over a space of 
several acres; and the whole of this wondrous 
display was decorated with bright blue trumpet- 
shaped flowers. 

Leaving behind us the city of verdure, we 
brought into view a chain of high, densely-wood- 
ed hills on our left, and, winding along its base, 
passed a new station called Bujio Soldado, open- 
ing on our right a fine view of the Rio Chagres ; 
and, about a mile farther on, passing through 
a fine quarry of freestone, where thirty or forty 
natives were at work blasting and hewing it 
for building purposes, we came to a pretty lit- 
tle cottage on the edge of the steep river bank 
by the road-side, which, from having been a 
favorite residence of the late J. L. Stephens 
when on the Isthmus, still bears his name. 
Here we stopped for a moment. The cottage 
was a low, wooden building, almost buried in 
by flowering vines. A stately palm cast its shad- 
ow across the little garden, rich in fruits and 
flowers, with which it was surrounded. From 
the piazza in the rear beautiful views up and 
down the river were visible; while, across, the 
high opposing bank stretched back in a broad 
plateau, covered with low palm, from among 
which occasional tall trees shot up, until it met 
a range of distant hills. It was here that Mr. 
Stephens, whose fame as a traveler and writer 
is world-wide, and whose later life was spent 
in developing this great railway enterprise, loved 
in his intervals of labor to rest in his hammock 
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and enjoy the luxuriant beauties of the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Continuing our course with occasional view 
of the river, which winds like a great serpent 
along this tortuous valley, we soon canfe to the 
native town of Bueno Vistita (‘‘ Beautiful Little 
View”). This was a collection of thirty or 
forty rude palm huts skirting the track, and oc- 
cupied by the families of native laborers on the 
road. A few native women, bareheaded, in 
long heavily flounced muslin dresses (off at 
the shoulder), and a naked “ picanniny” astride 
the hip, formed the principal feature of the 
population; while the balance seemed made 
up of pigs, chickens, and children, in a charm- 
ing state of affiliation. Very few of the aborig- 
ines of the country are found on this portion of 
the Isthmus, the inhabitants being for the most 
part a mixture of Spaniard and Indian There 
are, however, many Africans and half-breeds, 
descended from the old Spanish slaves of this 
province, or imported from Carthagena and Ja- 
maica. The former, usually peaceable and in- 
dustrious, cultivate little patches of land, and 
occasionally raise a few cattle. But the latter 
are a restless, turbulent set, requiring a strong 
hand to keep them in subjection; being, how- 
ever, hardy and athletic, they have been much 
employed as laborers on the road. 

A couple of miles more of forest, intersected 
by one or two small tributaries of the Chagres, 
and we arrived at Frijoli. This station was 
superintended by a Mr. M‘Clellan, famed along 
the line as a taxidermist and general collector 
of curios. As we were momently expecting to 
meet the train from Panama, and as lunch-time 
appealed stoutly to each one of us, it was de- 
termined to unship our car from the track and 
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test the hospitality of the superintendent—alsv, 
if possible, to explore his collections. 

Here, as well as at most of the stations, was 
a bright little garden where the roses and rho- 
dodendrons, pinks and pansies of our northern 
clime defied comparison with the orchids, fus- 
chias, and passifloras of the tropics; and there 
were radishes, lettuces, and cucumbers that had 
no competitors. The first object that met our 
eyes on entering the gate was a small boa con- 
strictor about ten feet in length, lying directly 
across the path. After the first shudder, it 
was gratifying to notice a couple of deep ma- 
cheta cuts through the neck of the beast, and 
to assure ourselves that life was extinct, though 
a vicious quivering of the tail secured to the 
reptile a wide berth. M‘Clellan met us at the 
door with the air of a man laboring under con- 
siderable excitement, which was naturally at- 
tributed to his encounter with the specimen in 
the garden. Nothing could have been farther 
from the fact; he had discovered, only a few 
yards from his house, a rare variety of the 
humming-bird in the act of forming its nest. 
True, the boa turned up on his way thither ; 
but a couple of his natives soon dispatched him. 
That was a common affair; but the hummer 
was probably still at his work—if we liked he 
would show us. Catching his enthusiasm, we 
followed to a jungle of low palms, where, upon 
cautiously pushing aside a few branches, he 
discovered to us a brilliant crested trochil spin- 
ning swiftly around a bent leaflet of palm in 
circles of a foot raditis, that soon narrowed to 
the centre, when the bird darted out of sight. 
Drawing near to examine the result of these 
novel movements, we found that the ingenious 
little fellow had weighed down the end of his 
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AT WORK 


leaflet with bits of mud until it was sufficiently 
bent to form a shelter, and secured them by 
serving it around with threads drawn from the 
fibrous spatha of the palm. It had already be- 
gun to form its tiny nest upon the inner surface. 
If this was not the result of experience and cal- 
culation, how wonderfully like it were the ingen- 
ious instincts here displayed! As we retraced 
our steps toward the station a steam whistle was 
heard in the distance, and in a moment the ex- 
pected train swept by, leaving us a compara- 
tively clear track for the rest of our journey. 
After a satisfactory lunch we had the pleasure 
of examining stuffed specimens of several rich- 
iy-colored varieties of parrots, toucans, orioles, 
trogans, tangers (blue and scarlet), and hum- 
mers. Among the latter was a little dark- 
brown specimen said to have a beautiful song. 
A singing humming-bird has not been generally 
noticed in works upon ornithology ; but I was 
led the more readily to credit its existence from 
having heard an account from Mr. J. Bell, the 
celebrated American taxidermist, of a singing 
hummer which he discovered on the Isthmus 
of Panama a year or two previous. Its notes 
were said to be somewhat like those of the wren, 
and exceedingly sweet and musical. All of 
Mr. M‘Clellan’s birds were procured in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his station. He had also a 
live toucan—a dark scarlet-breasted bird about 
the size of a pigeon, with a heavy serrated bill 
measuring seven inches in length. Its maygner 
of feeding was very curious. Picking up a bit 
of banana on the point of its huge beak, by a 
sudden jerk he would throw it up half a yard, 
and as it fell catch it, deep in his throat, with 
perfect certainty. It also made extraordinary 
motions over the water-dish when attempting to 
drink. ‘The habits of the toucan in this respect 


were noticed by the early Spanish American 
priests, who, averring that this bird in drinking 
made the sign of a cross ofer the water, called 
it ‘* Dios te de” (‘* God gives it thee”). Wealso 
saw several fine skins of the cougar (or Isthmus 
lion, as it is popularly called), of the tiger cat, 
and tapir; but these animals, though common 








THE SINGING HUMMER. 


in the vicinity, were seldom seen near the line 
of the road. 

A curious encounter with a large male cougar 
was related as having occurred a short time 
previous—Dr. Gallaer, surgeon-in-chief of the 
line, while driving over the road in a hand-car 
one morning, suddenly turned a curve near this 
place, and discovering a full grown puma stand- 
ing upon the track only a few yards off. The 
headway of the car was so great that retreat was 
impossible. Driving on with increased speed, 
the animal was stricken down and so injured as 
to be incapable of resistance. On a careful ex- 
amination the poor creature was found to have 
been stone-blind. 

Leaving Frijoli, we passed several fine fields 
of Indian corn nestled under the hills, and, 
towering up amidst the overhanging forest 
trees, whose tops, crowned with scarlet flowers, 
appeared like great bouquets set into the sur- 
rounding verdure. Dense groves of palms, 
loaded with fruit, and superb displays of con- 
volvuli, were also seen along this section for a 
couple of miles, when we approached the lofty 
banks of the Chagres River at Barbacoas, and 
crossed over it by a huge wrought-iron bridge 
six hundred and twenty-five feet in length, and 
eighteen feet in breadth, standing forty feet 
above the surface of the river. 

This bridge—said to be one of the largest and 
finest iron bridges in the world—was composed 
of six spans, of over a hundred feet each, built 
of boiler iron, with a top and bottom chord two 
feet in breadth and one inch in thickness, and 
joined together by a web of boiler iron nine 
feet in height at the centre, and seven feet at 
theends. The track was laid on iron floor-gird- 
ers, three feet apart; and the whole structure 
was supported by five piers and two abutments 
of hewn masonry, twenty-six feet wide and 
eight feet in thickness, increasing in the pro- 
portion of an inch to the foot down to their foun- 
dations, which were constructed of piles and 
concrete. 

After crossing the Chagres, instead of low 
grounds and virgin forests, a beautiful stretch 
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MAMEE STATION. 


of meadow land, bounded by high, precipitous | swift, curved around like a horse-shoe through 
hills, met our view; while the river, broad and | its deep channel on the left and behind us, dis- 
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AT MATACHIN. 


playing along its banks groups of a gigantic spe- | a monument to its originators and constructors 
cies of the caoutchouc-tree, that broke the out- | was erected upon the crest of the highest and 
line of dense palm and cocoa groves. The cul- | most beautiful of these hills. 

tivation of the land at this point is said to date; |The railway has several side branches at Mata- 


back more than a century, and to have been | 
worked originally by the Jesuits. | 

At about half a mile from the bridge we | 
passed the San Pablo Station, and a little far- | 
ther on a fine quarry of recent volcanic rock ; 
from thence, through occasional cleared and 
eultivated land, to the station at Mamee and | 
the native town of Gorgona, noted in the ear- 
lier days of Chagres River travel as a place | 
where the wet and jaded traveler could worry out 
the night on a raw hide, exposed to the insects 
and the rain; and in the morning, if he was 
fortunate, regale himself on jerked beef and | 
plantains. 


chin, and is the usual point of meeting for the 
trains from either terminus. As there is usu- 
ally a little delay on such occasions, the natives 
take advantage of it to traffic with the passen- 
gers. Almost every hut displayed something 
forsale. One had a couple of tiger-kittens tied 
to a stake near the entrance; another, a sloth 
and a pair of ant-eaters; a third rejoiced in 
the ownership of a pet crocodile; while mon- 
keys, parrots, and parrakeets, cakes, dulces, and 
a variety of tropical fruits, were exposed for 
sale on every side. Nor was this all; near the 
track on our right was a little cottage, contain- 
ing a Yankefied combination of saloon, variety 


The road then leaving the course of the riv-| store, and dwelling, kept by a Frenchman, who 
er, passed on through deep clay banks and! was supposed to keep every thing that every 
rocky cuts, presenting little novelty beyond the | body wanted. 
magnitude of the labor expended upon them,| From Matachin, passing along the base of 
until sweeping around a hill the beautiful mead- | ‘‘ Monument Hill,” we entered the narrow vyal- 
ow lands of Matachin were opened to our view. | ley of the Rio Obispo, and, crossing its waters 
Here, rising in their stateliness, the classic | twice by stout iron bridges within the distance 
sheaves of the royal palm shed an air of East- | of a mile, passed the Obispo Station, and con- 
ern beauty over the landscape. A native vil- | tinued along the course of the Obispo River 
lage dotted the foreground. On our left, the over a fine rolling and luxuriant woodland, 
waters of the Chagres, broadened at this point | | where the delicious wild mango, the zapote, the 
by its greatest tributary, the Rio Obispo, was | nispero, and the guava were frequently seen ; 
seen through the ceiba groves that skirted its | also occasional native huts, surrounded by cul- 
banks ; while on our right, and before us, the |" tivated fields. 
scene was bounded by a group of conical hills, | | From the station at Obispo we had been 
covered with short grass and studded with | gradually ascending on a grade with a maxi- 
palms. The completion of the Panama Rail-| mum of sixty feet to the mile. Continuing to 
road in 1855 was here celebrated with great cer- | | Tise, we passed the Empire Station, and reached 
emony and rejoicing, and the corner-stone of | the ‘“‘summit,” or highest elevation of the rail- 
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MONUMENT HILL, 


way above the mean level of the two oceans. | boasting of two or three hotels imported ready- 
Here was a little native settlement called | made from the United States, into which often 
Culebra, noted as the terminus of the railroad | more than a thousand men, women, and chil- 


in 1854. Then, passengers arriving at this | dren were promiscuously stowed fur a night. 


place by the cars from the Atlantic shore were | 


compelled to mount upon mules and flounder 
on through heavy sloughs and rapid streams, 
along the borders of deep ravines, and over pre- 
cipitous mountains; exposed to drenching rains 
in the wet season, and a broiling sun in the 
dry; not unfrequently attacked and plundered 
by banditti, by which the road was then infested, 
until, after a whole day’s labor and peril, they 
arrived at Panama, only twelve miles distant. 
Culebra at that time was a thrifty place, 





There were also twenty or thirty native huts, 
about twelve feet square, each of which was 
considered of ample dimensions to house a doz- 
en wayworn travelers, only too thankful to find 
a spot of dry ground upon which to spread their 
blankets. But its glory had departed, and not 
a vestige of its former prosperity remained ex- 
cept an old sign that some pitying hand had 
rescued from the ruins, and stuck in the crotch 
of a neighboring tree. Painted in large, gro- 
tesque characters, it ran thus: 


THIS. WAY Geil'Temen.o\ Wael eats 
am Going ~Old doz Princes 


‘€Old Joe” was the enterprising negro owner 
of the largest hotel in Culebra, and his curious 
old sign alone remains to mark a spot never 
to be forgotten by the Isthmus travelers of that 
time. 

From Culebra, pursuing our course through 
a deep clay cutting, from twenty to forty feet in 
depth and nearly a third of a mile in length, we 
entered upon the Pacific slope by a descend- 
ing grade of sixty feet to the mile. As we ad- 





vanced the surrounding scenery was bold and 
picturesque in the highest degree. Lofty con- 
ical mountains rose on every side from among 
the irregular ridges that form the upper bound- 
aries of the valley of the Rio Grande. Our 
course lay across steep rocky spurs, and deep 
ravines between them and along their precipi- 
tous sides. High embankments and heavy cut- 
tings were frequent. Here, also, the vegetation 
was profuse and gorgeous. Tall forests covered 
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BASALTIC CLIFF. 


the whole landscape as far as the eye could of the railroad, were all volcanic. Those great 
reach. | crystals of basalt—firm and compact, but easily 
At about a mile from the summit the road | dislodged—had been made to form the founda- 
plowed along the side of a huge basaltic cliff, | tion and ballasting of a large portion of the 
whose great crystals (nearly a foot in diameter, | road along this section. 
and from eight to twelve feet in length), lying | The Rio Grande, at this place a narrow and 
at an angle of about forty degrees, with a clear | noisy torrent, was winding along through the 
though broken and jagged outline, seemed al-| dense forests below us. ‘The caoutchouc-tree, 
most to overhang and threaten the track below. | with its tall, gum-stained trunk and verdant 
This curious formation can not but strike the | crown; the caoba and the malvicino trees rose 
beholder with admiring wonder, from the reg-| up, like lords of the land, over the endless 
ularity and beauty of its crystallization; and| growths of palm and the innumerable varieties 
with awe, when he reflects upon the gigantic | of other tropical woods that interwove below 
internal forces that have resulted in its up- them. After nearly three miles of this, we 
heaval. It is one of the few known examples/| came to the beautiful undulating valley of 
in the world where the natural perpendicular | Paraiso (or Paradise), surrounded by high con. 
which basaltic formations always assume (which | ical hills, where nature, in wild profusion, 
is so beautifully seen in the celebrated Fingal’s | seemed to have expended its choicest wealth. 
Cave at Staffa) has been so rent and displaced.| Onwe went, overravines, and curving around 
But this whole region gave evidence that great, | the base of frequent conical mountains, gradu- 
and comparatively recent, volcanic forces had | ally descending, until low lands and swamps. 
been instrumental in its formation. There was | with their dense growths, were around; and we 
no continuity in the mountain ranges. Conical | saw, looming up before us, the high, bald head 
peaks rose up on every side ; marine shells and | of Mount Ancon, whose southern foot is washed 
coral were found on their summits; the strata of | by the waters of the Pacific Ocean. On our 
the rocks they exhibit, exposed by the cuttings ' left rose Cerro de Jos Buccaneros (or, ‘‘the Hill 
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of the Buccaneers”), from whose summit the 
pirate Morgan, on his marauding march across 


the Isthmus in 1670, had his first view of an- 
cient Panama, and where he encamped on the 
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PAEAISO. 


night previous to his attack and pillage of that 
renowned city. Crossing by bridges of iron the 
San Pedro Miguel and Caimitillo, narrow tide- 
water tributaries of the RioGrande, we passed the 
Rio Grande station; and from thence, through 
alternate swamp and rolling savanna, until 
the muddy bed of the Rio Cardenas was cross- 
ed; where, leaving the Rio Grande to the east- 
ward, we brought into view a fine stretch of un- 
dulating country around the base of Mount 
Ancon, enlivened by native huts and cultivated 
fields. A mile beyond us the long metallic 
roofs of the railroad buildings at the Pacific 
terminus were seen peeping out from a grove 
of cocoa-trees; and a little beyond them, and 
to the right, the cathedral towers, the high 
tiled roofs, and dilapidated fortifications of the 
city of Panama; while, through the interven- 
ing foliage, occasional glimpses of the ‘“ ever- 
peaceful ocean” assured us that our transit 
across the Isthmus was nearly accomplished ; 
and in five minutes more we were safely housed 
in the spacious passenger dépdt of the Railroad 
Company at Panama. 





THE PEOPLE OF THE RED RIVER. 
Now: while all eyes are turned toward the 
Northwestern gold discoveries, and a route 
overland is under discussion, a few facts regard- 
ing the intervening country between the Rocky 





Mountains and the Mississippi, and illustrations 
of its people, have an additional interest above 
their novelty. 

For the last two months our streets in St. 
Paul have been filled with the wild, picturesque 
groups of our northern neighbors, the Pembi- 
nese and Selkirkers. We see their strangely- 
accoutred ox-trains, shaggy ponies, and wolfish- 
looking dogs; but there is a something in the 
air of their free, firm step, and bold, yet grace- 
ful, abandon of carriage, with their ‘nobility of 
stature, that awakens, at the first glance, an in- 
terest in their story. That they have a story 
you can read in their bronzed features and the 
long floating chevelure that waves around their 
shoulders. Their dark, coarse blue coats, glit- 
tering with a savage profusion of enormous but- 
tons of polished brass; their long, waving sash- 
es of the brightest red, and jaunty little caps, 
half Tartar and half French; even their loose 
trowsers of English corduroy or some dark wool- 
en stuff, if not of elk or bison skin, down to 
the quaint and dingy moccasins wherewith they 
clothe their feet, savor of the wild, wondrous, 
and romantic. Such, indeed, their story is. 
No novel ever written upon the scenes of the 
far Western wilds and hunter life could equal 
the thrilling wildness and strange truth of their 
brief history. 

The various hues of their complexion, from 
that of the dusky Indian with his arrowy raven 
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ENCAMPMENT NEAR ST. PATL. 


hair, up through all the intervening tints of | 
dingy browns, to the ruddy cheek and blue eyes | 
of the fair-haired Gael, proclaim the intermin- 
gling of the Caucasian with the blood of the! 
aborigines. Within the circle of their camp is | 
heard a strange melange of languages, as di- | 
verse as their parentage. You may hear French, | 
Gaelic, English, Cree, and Ojibewa, with all the | 
wild accompaniment of mingled accent, soft and | 
musical, abrupt and guttural, in such strange, | 
startling contrasts as flings an additional interest | 
about the mysterious people. With their mo- 
ther’s blood they inherit all the native love of | 
the wild and adventurous life incident to the | 
savage; while to the blood of their fathers can | 
be traced those demi-social habits and inclina- 

tions which they evince although entirely shut | 
out from contact with enlightened society by 

their remote geographical position. 

There is a vast country, beautiful, fertile, and 
pleasant, stretching far away from around the | 


sources of the Mississippi and Red Rivers to the 
head fountains of the Saskatchewan. This great 


| valley, between the Rocky Mountains on the 


left, and the high plateau on the right that 
divides the waters of the Hudson’s Bay from 
those flowing north into the ocean by the River 
M‘Kenzie, is the great Buffalo Range of North 
America. It is wealthy in soil, vegetables, 
minerals, and game; and is the home, for part 
of each year, of these semi-civilized Americans. 

More than a century ago the French traders, 
enterprising and eager to extend their traffic 
and their dominion over the New World, had 
penetrated beyond the tributarics of Lake Su- 
perior to Lake Winnepeg. On an old English 
map ‘*‘by Thomas Jefferys, Geographer to his 
Majesty,” dated in 1762, we see that the French 
had a fort called La Reine at the junction of 
the Red and Assinaboine rivers; but on the 
map of De L'Isle, Paris, 1703, fifty-eight years 
earlier, we see their forts scattered all along the 
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CANADIANS AND BOIS BRULES. 


tributaries of Hudson’s Bay. The command- 
ers, or clerks, as they were called, who occu- 
pied these isolated forts or posts scattered 
through the interior of the vast wilds of the 
northwest, lived in all the barbaric dignity of 
the feudal barons, and ruled with no less des- 
potic sway over their retainer-like bands of voya- 
geurs or courriers du bois—as their Canadian em- 
ployés were called. There were times, how- 
ever, when, released from all restraints, these 
men gathered at the posts—seasons of rest be- 
tween their arduous duties of collecting peltries 
or transporting supplies. To such times, when 
indeed they held high revel, they looked for- 
ward as a reward for the many hardships and 
difficulties they had to encounter during their 
excursions into the depths of the boundless wilds. 

Then the song rang out in clearest notes 
upon the air, and strange wild tales of hair- 
breadth escapes and wonderful exploits were 
told; then, too, to the stirring music of the vio- 
lin, they danced with Indian maidens. The 
bowl went freely round, till mirth grew furious 
and fast, and only the end of night ended their 
orgies and mad debauchery. Intermarriage 
with the natives was encouraged by the officers 
of the fur trade, as it made the courriers more 
dependent upon them, and was a sure way to 
keep them in the country. The offspring of 
these courriers du bois, who were quite numer- 
ous, together with the descendants of the gens 
libres, or free people, as the Canadians who had 
deserted from the French traders called them- 
selves, were styled Bois-brulés (Burnt-woods), 
from their peculiar complexion. 








After the English pos d th lves of 
Canada there was a Saxon clement mingled 
in this new race. In the beginning of the 
present century Lord Selkirk, a Scottish noble, 
conceived the idea of peopling this vast and 
fertile valley with a colony of his countrymen. 
In 1811 he obtained a grant of land from the 
Hudson Bay Company, of which he was a mem- 
ber. The pioneers, to prepare for the main 
colony, began, in 1815, to build some houses 
and a mill; but a rival to the Hudson Bay 
Company, known as the Northwest Company, 
sent men disguised as savages, who drove the 
colonists from the place. They retreated south- 
ward, within the United States boundary, to a 
place called Pembina (pronounced Pem-bin- 
naw), an abbreviation of the Ojibewa word Ane- 
pembinan (high-bush-cranberry—Oxycocus ver- 
burnum, which thereabouts grows in abundance). 
They returned to their lands in the spring, but 
again to be repulsed; and only after years of 
bloodshed and shocking cruelties were they per- 
mitted to enjoy their lands in quiet. 

The bitter strife was stopped by the union of 
the rival fur companies in 1821. The colony 
numbered 200 souls in September, 1815, says 
Mill, in his History; now they number over 
10,000, by natural increase and immigrations— 
chiefly Scotch, Swiss, and English. While 
this country was in possession of the French 
traders they carried their commerce along the 
valleys of the great rivers of Lake Winnepeg, 
and thence, descending the tributaries of Lake 
Superior, made their way through the natural 
channels of the great lakes to the Atlantic 
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CHURCH AND MISSION-SCHOOL AT PEMBINA. 


coast. When the English, or Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, took possession of the traffic, the outlet of 
the fur trade was turned northward, by the more 
difficult and unnatural channel of Nelson River, 
which empties into Hudson’s Bay. 

But as the great wave of Western emigration 
rolled up the valley and tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, leaping the barriers of prejudices pur- 
posely heaped by the fur-trading monopolies to 
debar settlers from the rich fields from which 
they were reaping such golden harvests, and 
our settlements approached the frontier, the 
nearness of a market for their furs and peltries 
induced the Red River colonists and hunters to 
seek a new outlet, over the level prairies and 
down the Valley of the Mississippi, to St. Paul. 





Within the last few years this trade has in- 
creased, from one or two trains of thirty or 
forty carts each, to long winding caravans of 
hundreds of carts drawn by oxen and horses. 
This season over eight hundred carts, loaded 
with furs and skins, came into St. Paul from 
those far northwestern valleys. 

Even the Hudson Bay Company have at last 
availed themselves of the superior facilities of 
the heretofore ignored routes to our market, by 
sending over sixty packages of furs and pelts, 
taking in return cattle, mules, and implements 
of agriculture. This is a great concession, and 
argues well for the future increase of traffic with 
this vast country, stretching away to the very 
base of the Rocky Mountains. 
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CAPTAINS OF TRAINS 


While they were encamped near St. Paul, 
in my frequent visits and conversations, I be- 
came quite well acquainted with many of the 
Bois-brulés, Frenchmen, and Selkirkers, as the 
Scotch are called. I found them gay, cheer- 
ful, and sprightly, full of fan and frolic, hearty 
laughers, fond of singing and dancing, and 
withal having a childlike unaffectedness of 
manner and conversational naiveté, really as fas- 
cinating as unexpected. One day when wend- 
ing my way to the camp, noticing an old, gen- 
tlemanly-looking Bois-brulé, with a handsome 
face, toiling like myself through the hot sun- 
shine toward the prairie, I loitered purposely 
for him to overtake me. He returned my sal- 
utation very politely, and we began to chat. 
He was tall, with silvered hair, and although a 
little bent by age, stood quite six feet. He had 
a soft and musically sweet voice, and spoke En- 
glish with elegance. 

After a few minutes’ talk by way of mutual 
introduction, he told me, with childish simplicity, 
that early that morning he had bought a trunk 
of a dealer at the far end of the town, and had 
carefully suspended by a cord from his neck the 
key, as the trunk locked with a spring, to pre- 
vent the key being locked inside. But, unfor- 
tunately, the very precaution he took was the 
means of doing what he wished to avoid; for 
while reaching over the trunk in packing the 
lid fell and caught the key within. jHe was 





prise and mortification, the shopman refused to 
lend him one, fearing he would not return it; 
but invited him to send his trunk down, and 
have it unlocked there. There was no altern- 
ative. But the old man’s honor was touched 
sorely ; and his eyes flashed fiercely as he said, 
‘*T suppose he thought I would steal the key ; 
but I would not do it—Z would not do it!” 

I went to his camp with him, and the trunk 
was brought out of the tent; but, to his great 
disappointment, none of my keys would fit it. 
While one of the camp boys was catching and 
harnessing an ox in the shafts of the wooden 
cart, fortunately—by the help of the cord which 
was still attached to the key, and by a little in- 
genuity—I succeeded in drawing it out, much 
to the old man’s delight and gratitude; and 
when I placed it in his hands, they were trem- 
ulous with pleasure. From him I learned many 
interesting little facts about their manner of 
life, hunting, camping, trading, etc. 

At the settlements at Red River farming and 
the usual avocations of civilized life engage 
about one-half of the population, who are most- 
ly of Scotch or European blood. Their religion 
is usually Protestant, the greater number being 
Presbyterians ; the rest, Methodists and Epis- 
copalians. The Bois-brulés and Canadians, with 
their descendants from their more recent inter- 
marriages with Indian women, are of the Cath- 
olic faith, and gain their subsistence by hunt- 


just returning from the dealer’s, where Re“.24- ing 


been to borrow a key, as he had other trunks 


“Their dwellings, as well as those of the agri- 


with locks similar. But, to the old man’s sur- &....- portion of the colony, are scattered over 














BAKING BREAD. 





the country between and along the banks of the | cestral village hamlets among the Highlands of 

Red and Assinaboine rivers, from their con- | Scotland. 

fluence southward, beyond the international| The life of the hunters is just the reverse of 
* boundary, into Minnesota. The neat little | this quiet simplicity; their time is alternately 
” white frame and log cottages, with their well- | spent in the excitements and adventures of the 


cultivated garden spots and field inclosures, | chase, or in indolence and festivity. While the “% ¥ 
have an air of charming and quiet repose, while, | products of their last excursion holds out, they | 
in the distance, the grazing troops of cattle and | are the gayest of the gay. They nightly dance 4 


horses dot the plains with gentle animation. | to the fiddle or to the drone of the bagpipe; or 
Here and there a wind-mill, or a pointed church- | with gambling, drinking, song, and amatory 
spire, lends an additional and suggestive beauty | sports, help the whirling hours speed by. 

to the landscape. Here they live in peaceful| As spring advances, however, they go to work 


| 


simplicity, and in all the rural quict of their an- | in real earnest, to be ready for the opening ex- 
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pedition against the buffalo. As they are all 
taught the use of their rude implements, the 
building of new carts and repairing of old ones, 
fill the settlements with the rattling of a thou- 
sand hammers. These carts are curious and 
ingenious contrivances, built entirely of wood ; 
not a nail, or screw, or particle of metal being 
used in their construction. But such is their 
strength and durability that they last for several 
years, and carry heavy loads on journeys of a 
thousand miles every season. Harnesses are 
manufactured of raw hide cut into strips and 
adjusted to fitany ox. The old ones are mended 
up; buffalo skins are stitched into tents, and 
put in readiness for the long trip and sojourn 
across the plains. 

At length, usually about the Ist of June, 
the appointed day for starting arrives. Some- 
times over a thousand of their carts are gath- 
ered together and go out in a single train, 
stretching far off over the waste of prairie, like 





< TRAIN. 


the caravans in the Eastern stories. They are 
accompanied by the women and children, who 
pitch the tents, and attend to the cooking and 
other light duties about the camp. 

The hunters elect captains, and the camp is 
divided into bands under them; while a chief 
captain, or commander, controls the whole com- 
pany. The captains form a council, and adopt 
rules to govern the camp, which are usually 
obeyed to the letter. The following were some 
of the rules of the camp, as determined at Pem- 
bina, in 1840: 

‘*1. No buffalo to be run on the Sabbath-day. 

‘*2. No party to fork off, lag behind, or go 
before, without permission. 

‘**3. No person to run buffalo before the gen- 
eral order. 

‘*4, Every captain, with his men, in his turn 
to patrol the camp and keep guard. 

‘*5, For the first trespass against these laws, 
the offender to have his saddle and bridle cut up. 
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“<6. For the second offense, the coat to be 
taken off the offender’s back and cut up. 

‘*7, For the third offense, offender to be 
flogged. 

**8. Any person convicted of theft, even to 
the value of a sinew, to be brought to the mid- 
dle of the camp, and the crier to call out his or 
her name three times, adding the word ‘ Thief” 
at each time.” 

When they halt at night the carts are ar- 
ranged in the form of a circle, with the shafts 
projecting outward; and within this wooden 
cordon the tents are pitched at one end and 
the animals tethered at the other extremity. 
Sentinels, who are regularly relieved at inter- 
vals, patrol the camp; and not unfrequently 
the hunter’s sound slumber is broken by the 
alarm-cry to repel the stealthy attack of the 
treacherous Yanktons. Raising the flag is the 
signal for starting in the mornings, and when 
struck at evening is the signal to halt and en- 
camp. 

Thus regulated, they proceed to the ‘‘ buffalo 
ranges” upon the Cheyenne, or the plains of the 
more distant Saskatchewan, where thousands are 
frequently met with in a single herd. The 
avant-couriers or scouts ascertain their proba- 
ble numbers and position, and report to the 
commander. The camp is formed, and the 
hunters prepare for the onslaught. Mounted 
upon their fleetest and best-trained horses, they 
advance regularly under command of a leader, 
cautiously covering themselves from the herd 
by every advantageous inequality of the ground 
till near enough, when the cautious tread is 
changed to a dashing ‘‘Charge!” At full gal- 
lop they sweep down upon the- unsuspecting 
and startled troop, pouring a deadly broadside 
volley into their shagzy flanks. The frightened 
beasts scatter, mad with terror. The scene that 
ensues does indeed baffle description. It has 
been likened to a field of battle. The sward 
is torn up, and great clouds of dust rise from 
beneath the beating hoofs of flying buffalo and 
pursuing horsemen; the roaring of the fleeing 
herd and the mingled trampling of their many 
feet pervades earth and air, while the ground 
trembles as if from an earthquake shock. In 
the course of a day sometimes more than a 
thousand are slain. The hunters follow the 
herd at full gallop, loading and firing at full 
speed. The hasty charge of powder is settled 
by a blow against the saddle, and the bullet is 
dropped from the mouth upon it without any wad. 

The wake of the hunters is marked by mounds 
of dead buffalo, and the torn and trampled plain 
is deluged with blood. The carts follow and 
remove the carcasses to the camp. The hides 
and tongues are first removed, and such of the 
meat as can be used, for much is unavoidably 
spoiled by the heat, is secured. Part is dried, 
and the balance is made into pemmican, by boil- 
ing the tallow of the buffalo, and mixing with 
it shreds of meat. Sacks of raw hide are then 
made, into which the preparation is poured in 
a fluid state. 





After the tongues are cured and the robes 
dressed the labors of the expedition are ended. 
They return to their homes, where they remain 
till the opening of the September hunt, which 
lasts till they can carry the meat home frozen. 
Then they indulge in another season of luxu- 
rious indolence. 





QUEBEC. 

T was a warm, hazy morning in July when, 

with portfolio and pencil, I sallied out of 
Palace Gate and sauntered down through the 
suburb St. Roch toward the banks of the St. 
Charles, to make my first of a series of sketches 
of notable things and places in and around Que- 
bec, that quaint old town in the far northeast, 
partly lying upon a rocky cape within solid 
walls built long ago by cautious Frenchmen, 
and partly spreading out over the neighboring 
slopes and levels. 

To the visitor from the States every thing in 
Quebec appears queer and strange. There is 
so much unlike the objects of his daily experi- 
ences at home, that he feels a consciousness of 
being in a foreign country. The men and wo- 
men, though wearing familiar faces and bearing 
familiar costume, appear unlike the men and 
women of his own land, for their ways are dif- 
ferent; and the language that falls upon his 
ear is a saimagundi, composed of all British 
tongues, largely mixed with the corrupted Gal- 
lic spoken by the habitans all over the selvedge 
of Canadian settlements along the St. Lawrence 
from the Thousand Islands to Anticosti. Nar- 
row, tortuous streets bewilder him; the high- 
peaked roofs, with great projecting eaves all glit- 
tering with tin, speak to him of deep winter 
snows; the modest caléche is clustered with as- 
sociations of by-gone years when the lordly 
Governor, or Intendant, rode out from his palace 
in a vehicle no more stately ; the priest and the 
soldier, met upon every highway in the town, 
remind him continually of the prime elements 
of power in Church and State ; and the massive 
walls that inclose the old city, with their five 
ponderous and dissimilar portals, the grand 
battery of heavy cannon, and the almost im- 
pregnable citadel crowning the loftiest emi- 
nence, present pictures of a rude age, full of 
the coarser sentiments of feudal power and bar- 
baric life. All these external novelties, com- 
bined with the unfamiliar ideas of the internal 
mysteries of nunneries, and cloisters, and mo- 
nastic life, wedded to the most stirring histor- 
ical associations and natural scenery extremely 
beautiful and picturesque, render Quebec the 
most attractive city on the continent for the 
curious, pleasure-seeking appetite of the trav- 
eler. 

We (two young ladies and the tourist) had 
just returned from a voyage up the Saguenay, 
the Chicoutimi, or ‘‘bottomless river” of the 
Algonquins, that wonderful river whose deep, 
black waters flow into the St. Lawrence many a 
league below Quebec, through towering mount- 
ains, bold and bleak, that in ages past were evi- 
































dently cleft by an earthquake for more than 
sixty miles to make a channel for this cold and 
solitary stream. The impressions of that grand 
scenery — scenery which no summer tourist 
should omit to view—were yet vivid in our mem- 
ories; and the works of men’s hands in the old 
city, so angular, imperfect, and commonplace, 
appeared painfully tame for awhile. But anew 
pleasure came with the associations of past times, 
and a sojourn of a few days in Quebec, looking, 
listening, and sketching, produced exquisite en- 
joyment. The limited space allotted to a Mag- 
azine article compels me to omit more than 
half of my sketches of interesting objects in 
Quebec and its vicinity. In choosing from 
them subjects for publication, I have, with the 
exception of two or three, selected only those 
that have historical relations. 

The first point of interest to which my steps 
were directed was the peninsula of Stadaconé, 
formed by a great bend of the St. Charles River, 
and where, in a little estuary, Jaques Cartier, 
the discoverer of the St. Lawrence, passed the 
winter of 1535-36, and in the spring left one of 
his small ice-shattered vessels to rot in the ooze. 
On my way I stopped to sketch the Marine Hos- 
pital, a magnificent building of cut stone, stand- 
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JAQUES CARTIER'S WINTER HARBOR. 








ing on the neck of the peninsula near Cartier’s 
Bay. The foundation was laid by Lord Aylmar, 
in 1832. The: edifice cost over one hundred 
thousand dollars. The exterior is of the Ionie 
order, having the proportions of the Temple of 
the Muses near Athens. It contains Roman 
Catholic and Protestant chapels, apartments for 
the respective clergymen, and wards for six hun- 
dred and twenty patients. The institution is 
supported by a tax of one penny a ton on each 
vessel arriving from sea, and a portion of the 
emigrant tax. In front of the building are am- 
ple promenade grounds for the convalescents, 
inclosed by a stone wall and iron railing. The 
entire premises contains an area of six acres. 
Leaving the Marine Hospital, I went to the 
General Hospital near by, one of the oldest of 
the public establishments in Quebec, whose char- 
acter and history we shall consider presently. 
While sketching its front I was joined by a 
resident of Quebec, who, the evening before, 
had kindly offered to guide me to the spot 
where a part of the Indian village of Stadaconé 
stood, and where Cartier and his companions 
wintered and suffered. Leaving my sketch un- 
finished, we crossed the St. Charles in a log- 
canoe, made our way through the ship-yards to 
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the open plain of the peninsula, and sat down 
to rest upon the bank of Cartier’s winter har- 
bor, whose margin was fringed with a hawthorn 
hedge. It seemed hardly sufficient to have con- 
tained within its bosom that seed of French 
empire in America. 

Cartier anchored in the St. Lawrence, oppo- 
site the present village of Beauport, in Sep- 
tember, 1535, and Donnacané, the King of the 
neighboring savages, proceeded from Stadaconé 
with twelve canoes filled with a train of war- 
riors, to hold a parley with the mariner of St. 
Malo. The interview was mutually agreeable. 
Donnacané took Cartier’s arm and placed it 
gently over his own neck in token of confidence 
and regard. Cartier returned the compiiment 
in the same form, and after they had partak- 
en of bread and wine together they separated. 
Donnacané, pointing toward the narrowing of 
the great river between the lofty promontory of 
St the ient capital of Can- 
ada now tanita, and the high banks of Point 
Levi opposite, pronounced the word Quebec 
(Ke-bec), which, in the Algonquin language, 
signifies ‘‘ narrowing.” From that hour the 
word became a proper name in history and ge- 
ography. 

Cartier proceeded with his ships into “‘a lit- 
tle river,” which he called St. Croix, the St. 
Charles of to-day. In the bay which forms the 
subject of our sketch he moored his small ves- 
sels for the winter, and Donnacané came from 








his town with a train of five hundred Indians 
to welcome him. Cartier did not tarry long. 
He was told of a larger village far up the great 
river, called Hochelaga (now Montreal), and, 
in spite of the dissuasions of Dcnnacané, who 
portrayed great perils that would surely_beset 
him, the mariner proceeded, in one of his 
smallest ships and other vessels, to explore the 
mysterious regions. It proved a most interest- 
ing voyage, and Cartier and his followers re- 
turned to the St. Croix at the middle of Octo- 
ber, highly delighted with their knowledge and 
adventures. Those who had remained had, 
meanwhile, erected quite a strong stockade at 
the foot of the rocky promontory of Stadacon¢, 
on the spot where the old church of Notre Dame, 
in the Lower Town, now stands. 

A terrible winter ensued. Five-and-twenty 
of the Frenchmen perished with cold and sick- 
ness, and all were prostrated at one time. And 
before spring Cartier had reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the friendship of Donnacané; so, 
one day, at the beginning of May, he seized the 
chief, the interpreters, and two other Indians 
who had come on board his ship, hoisted sail, 
and departed with them for Europe, leaving 
one of his smaller vessels behind. Ten years 
ago some money-diggers, searching in the bot- 
tom of the bay for treasures supposed to have 
been lost by Cartier, brought up, from far down 
in the mud, some timbers of that ship. They 
were carefully preserved in the Quebec Museum 
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for a while, when they were accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire. 

(Since writing the foregoing I have received from Mr. 
John Laird, of Quebec (who was building the ship Storm 
King, seen in the sketch of Cartier’s Winter Harbor), a 
piece of the oak timber of Cartier’s vessel, lately taken 
from this bay. In his letter accompanying the wood, 
Mr. Laird says, ** There is not the least doubt of its be- 
ing what it is supposed to be, as the man found, at the 
same time, a small chain plate of very ancient pattern 
that could not have belonged to any modern vessel." I 
have deposited a part of this timber among the collec- 
tions of the New York Historical Society, where the cu- 





conflagration of the suburb St. Roch, in 1845, 
the destruction of its wood-work was completed. 





rious may see it.] 








THE GOLDEN DOG. 


When passing up Craig Street, on my re-| 


turn to breakfast, I observed quite extensive 
ruins upon an open space in the rear of some 
stores, and was informed that they were the re- 
mains of the palace of the Intendant—an officer 
who was next in power and influence to the 
Governor-General. It was not, indeed, a pal- 
ace, but its comparative size entitled it to the 
name. It was built of the black lime slate 
with which the locality abounds. The roof 
was covered with tin, and its wood-work was 
solid oak, within and without. On the north 
side, and extending to the St. Charles, was a 
fine garden. On one end was the store-house 
of the Crown, and on the other the colony prison. 
In this palace all the de- 
liberations concerning the 
province were held; and 
when those who had the 
chief management of the 
police and civil power met 
there the Intendant presid- 
ed. When affairs of great 
consequence demanded a 
general council the Govern- 
or-General usually attend- 
ed. After the conquest of 
Quebec by the English, in 4 
1759, this building was neg- 
lected. It fell into decay, 
and its ruin was completed 
in 1775, when Arnold was 
blockading the city. He 


established a body of troops 
in it. These were soon dis- 
lodged by shells thrown from 
the garrison which set it on 
fire. 
sumed ; 


It was nearly all con- 
and in the great 





One of the most noted (and the last) of the 
Intendants, next to M. ‘Talon, was Bigot, who 
was distinguished for his avarice and public 
frauds. Many traditions of him yet exist, and 
apocryphal stories concerning him have as- 
sumed the form of history. Bigot made ex- 
orbitant drafts upon the French treasury for 
the ostensible purpose of carrying on the forti- 
fications of Quebec, until one of the queens of 
am, it is said, began to suspect that the 
walls, commenced during a for- 
mer Intendant’s administra- 
tion, were built of gold. His 
estimate for the annual ex- 
penses of the colony, in 1759, 
was over three millions of li- 
vres. 

Among other traditions con- 
nected with Bigot, is one con- 
cerning the Chien d’Or, or 
Golden Dog, that may be seen 
ever a window of the Post- 
office, near PrescottGate. The 
gilded dog, in high relief, is 
upon a slab of black lime- 
stone, upon which is the following inscrip- 
tion : P 

“Je suis un Chien qui ronge mon os, 
En le rongeant, je prends mon repos, 
Gn jour viendra qui n'est pas venu, 
Ou je mordrai, qui m‘avra mordu.” 
It is said that the house was built by Monsieur 
Philbert, a wealthy Bordeaux merchant, who 


lived in Quebee when Bigot was Intendant, and 


that the figure of the dog, and the inscription, 
were intended as a lampoon aimed at Bigot, 
whom Philbert hated. The exasperated In- 
tendant was revenged. He hired an officer of 
the garrison to stab the impertinent merchant. 








The murderer was pursued by a brother of the 
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victim to Pondicherry, in the East Indies, and 
there slain. 

A better authenticated story than this is that 
of the Hermitage, or Chateau Bigot, the ruins 
of which may be seen in the forest about two 
miles from the hamlet of Bourg Royale, at the 
foot of the mountains seen northward of Quebec. 
It was built by Bigot as a residence for his mis- 
tress. Being deep in the wilderness, he be- 
lieved her to be secure from all intrusion. But 
the jealous and watchful wife of the Intendant 
discovered the secret, and soon found means to 
have her rival poisoned. The house was then 
abandoned; and during the siege of Quebec 
by Wolfe, in 1759, the ladies of the capital 
found safe refuge there. Bigot went to France 
at that time, where he lost his fortune and his 
liberty, and the chateau of his mistress fell into 
decay. Thick shrubbery has grown up around 
and within its broken walls, and nothing but 
the lines of some walks and a few very old cur- 
rent bushes show that the hand of cuitivation 
was ever there. 
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MONTCALM'S HEAD-QUARTERS, BEAUPORT. 
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After breakfast we started in a barouche for 
the Fall of the Montmorenci. The lowering 
aspect of the morning had changed to bright 
sunshine, and the ride upon that fine road was 
delightful. After crossing the St. Charles over 
Dorchester Bridge, the road is Macadamized all 
the way. On both sides are pleasant embow- 
ered residences for about two miles, where, 
crossing a stream, the old Canadian village of 
Beauport is entered at a gentle slope. The one- 
storied houses are nearly all alike in size, form, 
and feature. Theystand obliquely to the street, 
to let the drifting snow pass by; and to each 
is attached a narrow strip of land, extending 
in the rear, and each containing thirty acres. 
The village is upon an elevation known as the 
Heights of Beauport, whereon Montcalm estab- 
lished his fortified camp in 1759. The house 
which he occupied at that time as his head- 
quarters is yet standing and inhabited, upon 
the land of Colonel Gugy, a short distance 
eastward of his Beauport Mills. It is a stone 


' building covered with stucco, and commands a 
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fine view of Quebec and its environs. In the 
vicinity of this house, and near the Montmo- 
renci, are slight traces of the French works. 
Near the west bank of the Montmorenci is a 
restaurant where refreshments may be had at 
prices ruinous to a shallow purse, and sparkling 
ice-water for only half a dime a glass. The 
keeper hires from the owner of the property 
the legal right to charge each visitor twenty-five 
cents for the privilege of following a pleasant 
pathway through sloping meadows and along 
shaded fences, to a zigzag road that leads to 


the St. Lawrence, near where General Monck- 
ton with grenadiers and other troops of Wolfe’s 
army landed, and had the first conflict with the 
forces of Montcalm. We paid all charges, and, 
guided by a lad a dozen years of age, made the 


descent, and by a winding way among lumber! 








and along the river’s edge, an eighth of a mile, 
we reached an admirable position to view the 
Montmorenci Fall from below. Recent rains 
had filled the river to the brim, and the cascade 
was both beautiful and grand. The waters de- 
scend in a bright fleecy sheet, twenty-five yards 
in width (unbroken except by an enormous 
rock half-way down), into a gulf about two 
hundred feet below. From brink to base the 
sheet is covered with sparkling foam; and from 
the caldron rises mist continually. This, in 


| winter, forms a huge cone of porous ice, some- 
the bottom of the almost perpendicular bank of | 


times a hundred feet in height, and when the 
river below is hard frozen a lively spectacle is 
exhibited, for scores of people may be seen 
upon the mist-hill slowly climbing to its sum- 
mit or shooting down it upon sleds with ar- 
rowy swiftness. The banks on each side of 
the fall rise many feet above the crown of the 


FALL OF TOE MONTMORENCI, FROM BELOW. 
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THE NATURAL STEPS, MONTMORENCL. 


cataract, and are nearly perpendicular, present- 
ing bare rocks at the base and covered with 
vegetation and shrubbery on the summit. 

Two or three years ago a suspension-bridge 
was constructed over the fall by which passen- 
gers might look into the gulf below. It hung 
over that fearful spot but a short time. The 
first persons (a man and his wife and child, in 
a cart, on their way to visit a daughter in one 
of the nunneries in Quebec) who attempted to 
pass over it after it was opened to the public 
lost their lives. The supporting cables were 
drawn from their shore-fastenings by the weight 
upon them, and the whole structure, except the 
towers, with its living burden, fell into the 
boiling caldron and disappeared forever. The 





towers yet stand, mementoes of a sad calam- 
ity. 
We climbed the steep banks along the zigzag 
road in themeridian heat of the sun, and rested 
in the shade of a pleasant grove near the resi- 
dence of the Seigneur of Beauport. It is an 
elegant old mansion, close by the bank of the 
Montmorenci, at the fall. It was built by Gen- 
eral Haldimand, the last Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, before the union of the Canadas, 
and was named Montmorenci House. There 
the Baroness Reidesel (wife of the Brunswick 
general who came to Canada with Burgoyne in 
1776) and her family were entertained for sev- 
eral weeks by General Haldimand in the sum- 
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mer of 1782; and there the Duke of Kent, 
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father of Queen Victoria, resided while he was a 
sojourner in the province. It is a most delight- 
ful spot, commanding a fine view of Quebec and 
the country on the south side.of the St. Law- 
rence, the harbor, and the beautiful fertile Isle 
of Orleans, which divides the river into two 
broad channels. 

After making a sketch of Montmorenci 
House we returned to the restaurant, and pro- 
ceeded through fields and down a wooded 
slope, led by the same boy-guide, to the Natu- 
ral Steps, a section of the banks of the Mont- 
morenci, three-fourths of a mile above the fall. 
The rocks are so called because they exhibit | 
a series of rectangular gradations resembling 
stairs. They are composed of shaly limestone, | 
and supposed by some to have been formed by | 
the abrasion of the waters, and by others to | 
be original in their shapes. ‘For an eighth of ! 
a mile the river rushes in irregular cascades 
among these rocks, in a very narrow and tortu- 
ous channel, its surface white with foam, and ; 
here and there sending up fleeces of spray. On 
the bald rocky bank we sat, watching the rush- | 
ing waters, and made an early dinner of sand- | 





wiches. i & 


We were leisurely ascending the wooded 
slope from the river, picking wild flowers by the 
way, when the rumbling of distang thunder 
warned us of an approaching storm. We hast- 
ened to the barouche and started on our return. 
Darker and nearer grew the clouds in the north- 
west, but I ventured to make the sketch of 
Montcalm’s house in the presence of the coming 
shower. A favoring current bore it northward, 
and we escaped; but other clouds now came 
rolling up from the horizon, some audible with 
thunder, and others beautiful and magnificent 
in form and hue, until all the firmament west- 
ward of the zenith presented a glorious aerial 
panorama of grand moving shapes and wonder- 
ful combinations of colors, for the bright sun 
was blazing behind the gorgeous screen. Our 
day’s journey was not finished, and we kept on, 
not without apprehensions of a drenching, for 
away beyond Lorette on one hand, and over 
the Chaudiére on the other, we saw the rain- 
vails upon the hills. But ‘fortune favors the 
brave,” and under its wings we were sheltered. 
We recrossed Dorchester Bridge, and ascend- 











WOLFE’S MONUMENT In 1848. 





WOLFE 8 MONUMENT IN 1553. 


ing to the Chemin de la Grand Allee, the des- 
tined Fifth Avenue of Quebec, we alighted at 
the toll-gate and walked out to Bonner’s Field, 
on the Plains of Abraham, to view the new 
monument erected upon the spot where Wolfe 
fell at the moment of his victory, on the 13th 
of September, 1759. 

This monument stands upon the site of the 
old one which the public-spirited Lord Ayl- 
mar caused to be erected a quarter of a century 
ago, but which had become shamefully defaced 
by the hands of relic-seekers, who were carry- 
ing it away in their pockets and reticules. It 
was of granite, about ten feet in height, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. I give a sketch of 
it as it appeared when I visited the spot in 1848. 
The new monument is a beautiful Dorie col- 
umn made of granite blocks, crested with a Ro- 
man sword and helmet, and bearing upon the 
eastern side of its pedestal the following inscrip- 
tion, which records its history: ‘‘This pillar 
was erected by the British Army in Canada, 
A.D. 1849. His Excellency Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir Benjamin D’Urban, G.C.B., K.C.H., 
K.C.T.S., etc., Commander of the Forces, to 
replace that erected by Governor-Gencral Lord 
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MARTELLO TOWER. 


Ayimar, G.C.B., in 1832, which was broken 
and defaced, and is deposited beneath.” On 
the western side is the inscription upon the 
old monument: “Here died Wolfe victorious, 
September 13, 1759.” It is surrounded by an 
iron railing, so constructed with sharp hooks 
and spears as to prevent any future incursions 
of the Goths and Vandals. ‘ 

Nearer the old city walls and the bank of 
the St. Lawrence the mounds and ditches of 
the French lines are visible, 
and these are all upon that 
elevated plateau that remain 
to tell the student of history 
that this is classic ground. 
The level ground occupied 
by the English army early in 
that eventful struggle when 
Gallic power gave way to 
British strength, is now de- 
voted to the barbarous sport 
of horse-racing, and occa- 
sional parades of the soldiers 
of the garrison. 

We did not linger long 
upon the Plains of Abraham, 
for the sun was near the ho- 
rizon when [I finished my 
drawing of the monument, 
and I wished to make a 
sketch of one of the four 
Martello towers erected at 
different distances across the 
heights of Quebec from the 
St. Lawrence to the St. 
Charles. These towers have 
cannon mounted upon their 
summits, with which the 


Plains might be swept, and 
are so constructed that, if 
taken by an enemy, they can 
easily be laid in ruins by 
heavy shot from the garri- 
son; while on the opposite 









side, facing the open coun- 
try, the walls are of immense 
thickness. We passed the 
one here delineated on our 
return to the city, and enter- 
ed the town by St. Louis's 
Gate at early twilight, hun- 
gry, and wearied by our day’s 
rambling, and thankful for 
the bounteous table, parlor 
sofas, and soft, tidy beds that 
we knew awaited us at Rus- 
sell’s. It was Saturday night, 
and we rejoiced in the ap- 
proach of a day of rest. 
Sunday morning dawned 
gloriously. The air was cool 
and invigorating, and no 
cloud was in the sky. At 
nine o'clock we went to the 
French Cathedral on Mark- 
et Square, and found scores 
of worshipers and strangers thronging the 
vestibule, the aisles, and stair-cases. An offi- 
cer in che appropriate uniform led us to a gal- 
lery fronting the nave, from which we had a 
comprehensive view of the whole magnificent 
interior. This church edifice was erected un- 
der the auspices of Francois de Laval, the first 
Bishop of Quebec, who was a zealous prelate 
and judicious patron of learning. It was con- 
secrated in the summer of 1666, with imposing 
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ceremonies, under the title of the Jmmaculate | and the other to the Duke of Richmond, one 
Conception. ‘The building -is-two hundred and | of the governors-general, who died of hydro- 
sixteen feet in length, and about one hundred | phobia. A fine chime of eight bells summons 
and eighty in width, and has within it four| the people to worship, and as we entered the 
chapels, two in each aisle. The lofty ceiling | area in the front we saw the performers busy 
elegantly vaulted in stucco, and the floor and | with the ropes, making a harmonious tintin- 
galleries are sufficiently spacious to accommo- | nabulation. 
date a congregation of four thousand souls.| In the afternoon I strolled alone out of Hope 
This church suffered severely when the English | Gate, down to the Lower Town, and visited the 
batteries at Point Levi hurled shells upon the | ancient church of Nétre Dame des Victoires, 
town previous to the battle that gave Wolfe the | which fronts upon the little market-place. This 
victory in 1759. Much of the Lower Town was | church, as we have observed, stands upon the 
destroyed, and the Cathedral was set on fire | site of the fort constructed by Cartier’s men in 
and so shattered that it was almost a total ruin. | the autumn of 1535. The ground is much low- 
Of all the interior decorations and many fine | er than it was at that time. It is one of the 
pictures only one of the latter was saved from | oldest church edifices in the city, and was erect- 
hopeless mutilation. That was the present | ed previously to 1690, for in that year, amidst 
grand altar-piece, representing the Conception, | the joy caused by the defeat of the English 
after the style of Le Brun. After the Province | forces under Sir William Phipps, who besieged 
was ceded to Great Britain the church was ren- | Quebec, the féte of Nétre Dame de la Victoire 
ovated, and the pictures that now enrich it were | was established, and ordered to be annually cel- 
placed there. Among them the finest are, the | ebrated in this church on the 7th of October, 
Apostle Paul in his ecstatic Vision, as related | that being the day on which the first intel- 
in 2d Corinthians, painted by Carlo Maratti; | ligence of the coming of the English was re- 
the Saviour ministered unto by Angels, by Res- | ceived. On that occasion M. De la Colombiére, 
tout; the Flight of Joseph and Mary, a copy; | the Archdeacon, preached an eloquent discourse. 
the Redeemer on the Cross, by Van Dyke; the | Twenty-one years later, when news of the ship- 
Nativity of Christ, copied from Annabel Car-| wreck of an English fleet under Sir Hovenden 
racci; the Saviour outraged by the Soldiers, | Walker, on its way to attack Quebec, was re- 
by Fluret; the Day of Pentecost, by Vignon; | ceived, this second victory, as the inhabitants 
the Holy Family, by Blanchard; and portraits called it, was celebrated as little less than mi- 
of St. Anna and the Holy Family. raculous. Again the eloquent voice of Colom- 
We remained in the French Cathedral dur- | bigre was heard, and the church received the 
ing the performance of the ritual service, and | name of Nétre Dame des Victoires. Kalm, who 
then repaired to the Cathedral of the Church ! visited Quebee in 1749, says of this church : 
of England, near by, whose chief 7” 
front, with an inclosed and shaded 
area, is on Garden Street. This is - a 
said to be one of the most perfect and ' 1 : rao 
pleasing specimens of architecture in : 
the Province. It is built of gray 
sandstone, one hundred and thirty- 
six feet in length, and seventy-five in 
breadth. Itstands upon high ground, ~ 
with one front upon the Place d’Armes; 
and its tall spire, covered with bright tin, 
is a conspicuous object from every point 
of view. The ground was once the prop- 
erty of the Récollet or Franciscan fathers. 
Their church and convent were burned in 1796, 
and the order soon afterward becoming extinct in 
Canada, this portion of their property was bought, 
and the church edifice was erected, by the bounty 
of the Government. The communion plate, pre- 
sented by George IILI., is said to be the finest on the 
continent. The church was consecrated in 1804. 
It contains very little ornament, but is enriched by 
two fine marble monuments, one to the memory 
of Dr. Mountain, the first Protestant Bishop of Quebec,* 
* It is said that when the See of Quebec was to be supplied with an 
incumbent the King was perplexed in making achoice. Dr. Mountain 
was present on one occasion when his Majesty spoke of the matter. 
“If your Majesty had faith,” said the Doctor, ‘there would be no 
difficulty." The King asked him to explain. “If you had faith,” 
replied the witty divine, ‘‘you would say unto this mountain, ‘ Be 


thou removed into that see," and it would be accomplished." That “= aa es 
Mountain was moved accordingly. 
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PRESCOTT GATE \OUTSIDE,. 


‘*It has a small steeple in the middle of the 
roof, square at the bottom and round at the 
top.” It was nearly consumed by fire during 
Wolfe’s bombardment, when a great portion of 
the Lower Town was destroyed. It was after- 
ward repaired, and assumed its present form. | 
It is the only church in the Lower Town. The 
interior is quite plain. In a little chapel in a! 
northern wing is 2 full-size figure of Jesus en- | 
tombed, and upon the walls are a few inferior 
paintings. 
I continued my walk in the Lower Town to 
Champlain Street, and along that avenue at the 
foot of Cape Diamond to the Ordnance Wharf, | 
at Pres de Ville, the place where General Mont- | 
gomery was killed when attempting to carry a | 
British battery there, on the morning of the | 
31st of December, 1775. The declivity of black ! 
limestone slate, sparkling with quartz crystals | 
and crowned by the citadel, is here about three | 
hundred feet in height; and the space between | 
its base and the St. Lawrence was so narrow 
that some of the precipice has been cut away 
to make room for the street. It was at this | 
narrow place that the British had erected a | 
battery. Montgomery had formed a plan of | 
assault upon Quebec that promised success. | 
General Arnold, with one division, was to pass 
through the suburb St. Roch, and carrying a 
battery on the St. Charles, at the Sau/t au Ma- 
telot, make his way into the Lower Town; while 
Montgomery was to lead the other division down 
Wolfe’s ravine, and along the St.. Lawrence, 
take the battery under Cape Diamond, and, 
making his way into the Lower Town, also join 
Arnold in forcing a passage into the Upper 
Town through the portal since called Prescott 
Gate. At the head of his men, in the face of 
a driving snow-storm, just at dawn, Montgom- 
ery was making his way. He had passed the 





palisade in front of the battery, when a single dis- 


charge of grape-shot killed him 
instantly, and slew or mortally 
wounded several of his officers 
andmen. Arnold, on the oth- 
er side of the town, was ——_ 
ed, and carried to the Gene 
Hospital; and after a desper- 
ate struggle for several hours, 

- during which time many of the 
Americans were killed or made 
prisoners, the conflict ended, 
and Quebec was saved to the 
British. 

I intended to continue my 
walk to Wolfe’s Cove, where 
that commander landed his 
invading army, some distance 
further up the St. Lawrence ; 
but evening was approaching, 
and I made my way back 
through the Lower Town to 
St. Paul Street, and visited 
the place, under the Grand 
Battery, where Arnold was 
wounded. The then open 

' shore of the St. Charles is now covered with 
| streets and houses, connecting the Lower Town 
| with the suburb St. Roch. Nothing of its for- 
| mer aspect may be seen except the rugged de- 
| clivity. 

I walked to the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Roch—a modern edifice, very spacious, and 
situated upon an open space fronting toward 
the Vacherie, former possessions of the Jesuits. 
It is well finished within, and contains several 
good pictures from the pencils of Restout, Vir- 
mond, Chalis, Vignon, Blanchard, and other 
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DURHAM TERRACK AND THE CITADEL. 


krench artists. In the sacristy is a portrait of 
Bishop Plessis, a great benefactor of the church. 
Here I rested for a while in the midst of a score 
of men and women on their knees in prayer, 
and then entered the city through Palace Gate, 
the portal that opens toward the St. Charles. 

At evening, accompanied by my traveling 
companions, I went up to Durham Terrace, the 
resort of the citizens during the summer twi- 
lights. It occupies the site of the old Castle 
of St. Louis, the residence of the governors- 
general of Canada for more than two centuries. 
It was destroyed by fire in 1834, and since then 
the spot has been reserved as a public prome- 
nade. The old castle was a fine stone building, 
over two hundred feet in length. It stood near 
the precipice; and on that side its walls and 
spacious gallery were supported by solid stone 
buttresses. ‘These yet remain; and the plat- 
form of Durham Terrace, from which fine views 
down the St. Lawrence, and of the shores op- 
posite, are obtained, occupies the place of the 
old broad gallery. We were there just at sun- 
set, when the terrace was filled with men, wo- 
men, and children; and we lingered until the 
vesper light had faded, for the evening air was 
delightfal. 

Monday morning was as bright and beauti- 
ful as that of the Sabbath ; and at four o’clock 
I was upon the wing. When the first rays of 
the sun flashed over the hills of Point Levi I 
had finished a sketch of the Place d’Armes and 
its surroundings. The most notable of these is 
the Court-hous?, the English Cathedral, and 
the large building containing the Quebec Li- 
brary, the Collections of the Historical Society, 





and the Museum. ‘The Court-house, on the 
north side of St. Louis Street, is a large mod- 
ern structure, its arched entrance approached 
by two flights of steps, and its interior arrange- 
ments ample for the accommodation of the courts 
and appropriate offices. The Quebec Library. 
which contains upward of six thousand volumes, 
was founded in 1779, when Governor Haldi- 
mand contributed one hundred volumes of val- 
uable works as a nucleus. This library and 
the Collections of the Historical Society and 
Museum were in the Parliament House when 
it was destroyed by fire, and both suffered se- 
verely. 

From Durham Terrace I went to the Palace 
Garden, a little southward, where stands a tall 
monument of granite, erected to the memory 
of the opposing heroes, Wore and Montcaxm, 
who both perished in battle near by, a hundred 
years ago. This garden was formerly a part of 
the grounds attached to the old Castle of St. 
Louis, and the portion where the monument 
stands is finely shaded with ornamental trees. 
The corner-stone of the monument was laid, 
with imposing ceremonies, on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1827, when Earl Dalhousie was Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. It was erected un- 
der his auspices, and the ceremonials were 
chiefly conducted by the Freemasons. These 
were invested with peculiar interest by the pres- 
ence of the venerable Master Mason, James 
Thompson, one of the few survivors of the bat- 
tle in which the two great leaders fell. He was 
then in the ninety-fifth year of his age, and walk- 
ed firmly to the spot, wearing the regalia of his 
mystic order. At the request of the Governor 
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he performed the usual ceremony of giving three 
raps with a mallet upon the corner-stone, and 
then retired, leaning upon the arm of Captain 
Young, of the 79th Highlanders, whose pencil 
produced the chaste design of the monument. 
The apex is sixty-five feet from the earth, and 
upon the pedestal is the following inscription, 
written by Dr. J. C. Fisher, then a Quebec edi- 
tor: 
WOLFE. — MONTCALM. 
MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM 
FAMAM HISTORIA, 
MONUMENTUM POSTERITAS 
DEDIT 
A.D. 182T. 

For these few lines, which mean in English, 
*¢ Military Virtue gave them a common death ; 
History, a common fame; Posterity, a common 
monument,” Dr. Fisher was awarded a golden 
medal. 

After breakfast we left the city for another 





ride into the country. The Indian village of 
Lorette, eight miles distant, was our destina- 
tion. We crossed Dorchester Bridge, and, turn- 
ing to the left, followed the winding course of 
the St. Charles three or four miles along a fine 
road fringed with hawthorn hedges, and lead- 
ing us by many pleasant mansions. There are 
two villages at Lorette, occupying both sides 
of the St. Charles at the Fall, one containing 
French habitans, the other half-breed Indians, 
who claim to be lineal descendants of the an- 
cient Hurons who welcomed Jaques Cartier 
more than three hundred years ago. The for- 
mer village had but little interest for us; and I 
stopped and sketched the Lorette Fall before 
entering the latter, and viewed the water-works 
near by, from which Quebec is supplied with 
wholesome beverage. 

The Indian village of Lorette is upon part of 
a reservation of sixteen hundred acres, owned 
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in common by the tribe, which 
numbers now about four hun- 
dred souls. The village ex- 
hibited evidences of thrift and 
comfort. In addition to the 
proceeds of their cultivated 
lands, the Indians derive quite 
arevenue from traffic, and each 
person receives annually from 
the Government one blanket, 
three yards of cloth, and some 
powder and shot. They are 
all Roman Catholics, and 
speak the corrupted French 
language of the province. 
They have a neat parish 
church, similar in form to that 
of Nétre Dame des Victoires, 
in the Lower Town of Quebec; 
and upon the green in front 
of it is a small cannon. 

The chief of the tribe, Paul 
Ondawanhout, was absent, 
but returned just as we were 
about to leave the village. He 
is seventy years of age, but 
appeared as robust and youth- 
ful as most men at fifty. His 
queen, Marguerite Lawinonke, aged seventy- 
one, was at home, and kindly sat for me to 
sketch a full-length portrait of her. They live 
in a comparatively fine house, and are reported 
to be rich. Upon the table in the reception- 
room were various articles of Indian manufac- 
ture for sale, and thereon lay a splendid cap, 
made by the queen for her husband. It had a 
blue skull and scarlet band ornamented with 
silver and bead-work, and decked with a pro- 
fusion of swan, owl, and eagle feathers. Their 
son, Paul Tahourhenche, was present, and placed 
the cap on his own head that I might sketch it. 
In so doing I delineated a profile of the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Lorette, who may wor- 
thily wield the sceptre, for he is an intelligent 
man, and a graduate of the Seminary at Quebec. 

While I was sketching the ‘ palace” nearly 
all the women and children of the village flock- 
.ed around me with wide-open eyes of wonder ; 
and when they saw the features of the queen 
and prince upon my paper they indulged in 
much quiet merriment. One of them appear- 
ed to be the wit of the village (and she was 
quite a belle in relative appearance), for her 
remarks always elicited abundant laughter. 
In one of these merry moods we left them, and 
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PALACE GATE (OUTSIDE). 


returned to Quebec by the way of Charlesbourg, 
through a beautiful and highly cultivated coun- 
try, with the glittering capital continually in 
view, delighted and edified by the events of the 
morning. 

The caléche is an “institution” of Lower 
Canadian cities and villages, and my com- 
panions were desirous of a ride in one. To 
accompany them myself implied the necessity 
of being the driver, for the narrow seat of Jehu 
upon the splashboard will not permit compan- 
ionship upon it. So, engaging a gentle horse, 
I assumed the elevated position of coachman, 
and, with as much skill as possible, drove out at 
Palace Gate, not without some secret misgivings 
as to the result of my adventure. I experi- 
enced too much of a baby-jumper motion, with- 
out its ease, to be comfortable, but gallantry 
forbade an abandonment of my position. A 
dyspeptic man might have been benefited, but 
I felt too conscious of having worked my pas- 
sage to desire a repetition of the service. For- 
tunately, the road we took was smooth. It 
was the way toward Beauport, and the term- 
ination of our ride in that direction was the 
Lower Canada Lunatic Asylum, near that vil- 
lage, where we were politely received by Mr. 
Wakeham, the warden of the establishment, 
who first conducted us over the premises, and 
then to the palatial residence of Dr. Douglass, 
one of the principal proprietors of the institu- 
tion. 

The Asylum edifice is very spacious, thor- 
oughly ventilated, lighted, and heated by the 
best modern arrangements for the purpose, and 
stands in the midst of a beautifully shaded 
lawn. It is enlivened, on three sides, by a 
considerable stream called the Rivitre des Tau- 
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piéres, which affords an inexhaustible supply of 
water. Every arrangement for the health and 
comfort of the patients appears to have been 
adopted. The system of treatment seems to be 
perfect and efficacious; and we were informed 
that the number of cures effected there is equal 
to thos? in any similar establishment in the 
world. There were between 350 and 400 pa- 
tients under the roof, and cleanliness and order 
every where prevailed. We left the establish- 
ment deeply impressed with the holiness of that 
Christian charity which furnishes these homes 
for the unfortunate. 

From the Insane Asylum we rode back to 
the suburb St. Roch, and down Prince Edward 
Street to the General Hospital, on the bank of 
the St. Charles, opposite the peninsula of Stad- 
aconé. It is one of the most ancient and inter- 
esting of the semi-religious benevolent institu- 
tions in Quebec. It was founded in 1693 by 
Monsieur St. Vallier, Bishop of Queb2c, whose 
portrait, hanging in one of the private rooms 
of the hospital, I was permitted to copy. The 
object of the institution was the relief of sick 
and disabled poor of all descriptions. It is in 
charge of the nuns of St. Augustine, a separate 
and independent community. 

It was toward evening when we reached the 
public court-yard of the Monastery of the Gen- 
eral Hospital. I left the ladies in the caléche, 
and entered the building to obtain some desired 
information. With some difficulty I made my 
wants known to a swarthy old French invalid, 
who led me to a small upper room, with a grated 
partition on one side. He rang a bell and re- 
tired, when a beautiful nun, of Irish birth, ap- 
peared behind the screen. After a few mo- 





ments’ conversation, I asked and obtained the 
privilege of introducing the young ladies into 
the establishment. We were directed to an- 
other apartment; and at the entrance to a 
large ward, wherein were many infirm women, 
we were met by four nuns, dressed in the white 
summer costume of the order, their foreheads 
entirely concealed by a white vail. One of 
them was the Mére St. Catherine (the Lady 
Superior), a young French woman, who could 
not understand English. Two of the other 
sisters could, and they were our interpreters. 
They all kindly accompanied us to the Chapel 
of the Sacred Heart, and other parts of the es- 
tablishment, except those wherein a strange foot 
never enters. 

Within the chapel lie the remains of the 
founder of the hospital, and also those of the 
Reverend Mother, Louise Soumand, the first 
Superior of the convent; and in a small court 
adjoining it is the cemetery for the nuns, where 
we saw many graves, with small black crosses 
at the head of each. At the present there are 
sixty-three professed nuns in the establishment ; 
and all that we saw appeared happy. They 
have the entire charge of the hospital and school. 
In the former, there are between seventy and 
eighty inmates; and, in the latter, from sixty 
to eighty boarders. In addition to these du- 
ties the nuns make church ornaments, from 
which a considerable revenue is derived. ‘They 
are not allowed to go ont of the establishment, 
but have a large garden attached, in which they 
recreate. This is seen in our picture of the 
Monastery of the hospital, which shows the 
appearance of the building as long ago as the 
siege of Quebec by the Americans, when Gen- 
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cral Arnold, and many of his companions in 
arms, were carried thither from the field of bat- 
tle, and experienced the kindest treatment. 
After spending an hour very pleasantly with 
these ministering angels of mercy, we returned 
to Russell’s, and, early the next morning, we 
were again upon the wing. We first visited the 
Chapel of the Seminary of Quebec, to view the 
tine paintings there, and were highly gratified. 
These are sixteen in number, all religious sub- 
jects, of course, and all exhibit great excellence 
in design and execution. I had a letter of in- 
troduction to one of the faculty of the seminary, 
who, after my companions had left for a second 
visit to the French Cathedral, conducted me 
over the whole establishment, including the new 
college buildings, which are of immense size 
and superb design, and not yet finished. This 
institution was founded in 1633, by Monseigneur 
de Laval de Montmorenci, the first Bishop of 
Canada, and was intended chiefly as an eccle- 
siastical institution. When the order of Jesuits 
was extinguished the members of the seminary 
threw open its doors to the youth of the country 
generally, and secularized the establishment in 
a great degree. Twice during the lifetime of 
the founder the buildings were burned, and the 
older ones now bear marks of great age. At- 
tached to them is a beautiful garden, covering 
between six and seven acres of ground in the 
heart of Quebec, and filled with an abundance 
of fruits and flowers. The limits of this brief 
article will not allow even an outline sketch of 
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the character of this great establishment, and it 
must be sufficient to say that, as an institution 
of learning, it ranks among the first on the con- 
tinent. 

On leaving the seminary I sketched the pic- 
turesque narrow entrance to it from Market 
Square, in which, on one side, the high inclo- 
sure wall of the French Cathedral is seen, and 
then made a drawing of the Jesuits’ barracks, an 
immense pile on the other side of the square, 
which was formerly a college of that order, but 
is now used by the Government as a lodgment 
for soldiers. Kalm, speaking of this building 
(which occupied a great quadrangle with a large 
court within), as he saw it in 1749, says: ‘It 
has a much more noble appearance in regard 
to its size and architecture than the palace it- 
self, and would be proper for a palace if it had 
& more advantageous situation. It is about 
four times as large as the palace, and is the 
finest building in the town.” It was forfeited 
on the suppression of the Jesuits. At the Con- 
quest it was regarded as Crown property, and 
most of the noble old trees of the surrounding 
gardens were destroyed, that a parade-ground 
for troops might be made. 

Being joined by my companions, we went to 
the Ursuline Convent, furnished with an ad- 
mission key in the form of a letter of introduc- 
tion from one of the priests at the Bishop Pal- 
ace. But the chaplain of the institution was 
engaged at the confessional, and we ascended 
the g/acis near the precipice of Cape Diamond, 
whence we obtained a magnificent view of the 
St. Lawrence and its vicinity below Quebec. 
Traversing the pathway upon its summit, along 
the margin of the dry moat, we obtained glori- 
ous views also of the country beyond the St. 
Charles, and through an opening in the hills 
of Bonhomme and Tsounonthuan caught dis- 
tant glimpses of the bleak and solitary ranges 
through which the gloomy Saguenay flows. 

By perseverance we found our way to the 
walled avenue leading to Dalhousie Gate, the 
massive portal to the citadel. ‘There we were 
placed in charge of a young soldier from the 
Crimea, who pointed out every place of interest 
within the walls. The highest point is Dal- 
housie Bastion, from which is obtained the 
finest view of the city, harbor, and surround- 
ing country. The St. Charles is seen winding 
through a beautiful undulating plain at the 
northward; and the spires of the parish church- 
es of Beauport, Charlesbourg, and Lorette, with 
the white cottages around them, form a pleas- 
ing feature in the landscape. The citadel and 
its ravelins cover about forty acres; dnd the for- 
tifications, consisting of bastions, curtains of 
solid masonry, and ramparts twenty-five to 
thirty feet in height mounted with cannon, ex- 
tend entirely around the Upper Town. Upon 
the cliff called Sault au Matelot is the grand 
battery of eighteen thirty-two pounders, com- 
manding the basin and harbor below. At the 
different gates of the city sentinels are posted 
day and night, and in front of the jail and oth- 
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THE URSULINE CONVENT. 


er public buildings the solemn march of military 
guards is seen. 

From the citadel we returned to the Ursu- 
line Convent on Parloir Street at an appointed 
hour, and were courteously received by Father 
Le Moyne, the chaplain, who invited us to his 
parlor, where many pleasing works of art, most 
of them executed by the nuns, were shown to us. 
Among the most interesting pictures was one of 
the original building of the convent, surrounded 
by the forest that then covered most of Cape 
Diamond and its slopes, and dotted with Indian 
wigwams. Wewere also shown some very fine 
water-color sketches made by the pupils of the 
school; and one, representing the entire group 
of buildings in bird’s-eye perspective, drawn 
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by one of the nuns, was kindly presented to me 
by the chaplain. From it our engraving was 
made. Ina glass case upon a table was the 
skull of the Marquis de Montcalm, with its base 
inclosed in a military collar. His remains were 
buried in the garden of the convent, and when 
they were disinterred a few years ago the skull 
was thus preserved. 

From the chaplain’s parlor we were conduct- 
ed to the chapel of the convent to view the fine 
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paintings upon its walls. Some of these are 
considered the best works of art in Quebec. 
One of great size, high merit, and immense 
value, by Champagne, represents Christ sitting 
down at meat in Simon’s house; and over the 
grand altar is another meritorious picture of the 
Birth of Immanuel. Upon the wall of the 
chapel is a small mural monument, erected by 
Governor Lord Aylmar in memory of Mont- 
calm, containing in French the following in- 
scription: “Honor to Montcalm! Destiny, in 
depriving him of victory, recompensed him 
with a glorious death!” 

This convent, as well as that of the Hotel 
Dieu, situated near Palace Gate, owes its ori- 
gin to the appeals of the Jesuits in Canada. 
It was founded in 1641 by Madame de la Pel- 
trie, a young widow of Alengon of rank and 
fortune, who came to Canada for the purpose 
in 1639. On a cold winter's day, nine years 
after the building was completed, it was de- 
stroyed by fire. The nuns, then fourteen in 
number, escaped, and were generously received 
into the convent of the Hétel Dieu. In 1686, 
during the performance of High Mass, the con- 
vent again caught fire, and was consumed. No- 
thing was saved, and again the nuns, then twen- 
ty-five in number, became pensioners upon the 
bounty of those of the Hétel Dieu, with whom 
they had made a solemn covenant of friendship. 
Their home was soon rebuilt, for, being an in- 
stitution especially devoted to the education of 
females, its prosperity was considered to be a 
matter of public importance. Such is still the 
chief business of the establishment, and its 
school has long been consid- 
ered one of the best in the 
province. Their system of 
education embraces all the 
higher branches, with vari- 
ous accomplishments, to- 
gether with domestic econ- 
omy. There are now about 
two hundred and forty pu- 
pils, one half of whom are 
boarders. Attached to the 
institution is an elementary 
charity school, of about one 
hundred and sixty scholars. 
The house of the foundress, 
into which the nuns were 
received while the convent 


ed upon the premises until 
1836. 

After leaving the convent 
of the Ursulines I proceed- 
ed to make sketches of the 
five gates of the city. Ihad 
that of St. Louis about half 
finished when a couple of 
soldiers came along and in- 
formed me that no one was 
allowed to take views of any 
portion of the fortifications 
without consent of the town 
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major. ‘Then I will ask his consent,” I said, 
as I closed my portfolio. But that resolution was 
changed when one of the soldiers, as they turned 
away, said, in a low tone, “ He'll not get it.” Be- 
lieving the prohibition to be the fossil of some 
ancient necessity, suspended by red tape, I chose 
to disbelieve the soldier and to remain in ig- 
norance of the regulation. So I kept away 
from the town major, secretly resolving to play 
Samson, and carry off the gates of the city, 
‘**bar and all,” while the Philistines slept. At 
peep of day next morning I went out, and be- 
fore the red-coats were stirring sketched the 
other four portals, commencing with Hope Gate, 
which overlooks the mouth of the St. Charles. 
At noon I went up to finish my drawing of St. 
John’s Gate, and had just completed it, when 
a sentinel upon the wall again enlightened me 
concerning the prohibition. ‘‘ All right,” I re- 
plied, as I closed my portfolio; ‘‘I have the 
whole five ;” and jumping into a caléche, was 
soon taking a quiet lunch at Russell’s, totally 
unconscious of having wronged the realm of 
England. Be assured, most loving cousins, that 
no barbed Russ or cuirassed Gaul shall know 
the momentous military secrets which I obtain- 
ed while delineating those portals of your wall- 
ed provincial city ; for— 

** England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 

We of the “States” have no idea of ever 
storming Quebec again. We have learned to 
our hearts’ content that those gates and walls 
are very strong. Lamb’s thunder-bolts, hurled 
from his ice-battery in bleak December, ’75, 


| fell as harmlessly upon the gates of St. Louis 
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HOPE GATE (INSIDE). 


and St. John as those from heaven upon the | party, who were keeping watch and ward over 
forehead of the great bull mammoth; and the | it until strength should come to open it from 
leaves of Palace Gate were only opened to al- | without. 

low a detachment of the garrison to rush out | And here the pen and pencil of the tourist 
and capture the surprised Dearborn and his! must rest. It would be delightful to allow 
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“them to travel on, for we visited many other 


things and places in and around Quebec. But 
I may not here delineate or describe them all. 
On the pages of a volume only could full jus- 
tice be done to the subject. And so I will con- 
clude these brief sketches of our impressions 
of the ancient capital of Canada by advising all 
summer tourists to spend a week there; for, as 
I said at the beginning, Quebec, in its actual- 
ities and associations, is the most interesting 
town on the continent. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR. 


I. 

N the fall of 1848 I was traveling on horse- 

back in Kentucky. 

One evening, just as the sun was sinking be- 
yond the finely tinted woodlands, I observed, at 
some distance before me, a traveler of tall and 
distinguished appearance pursuing the same 
road with myself. He was clad in black, a wide 
hat drooped above his forehead, and his shoul- 
ders were nearly covered with long, dark locks 
of hair. I was looking at him with some atten- 
tion, when all at once my gaze became riveted 
to his figure. He had paused upon a little hill- 
ock, removed his drooping hat, and bowed low 
and gravely to the vacant field extending to the 
right of the road! Ten steps further I became 
aware, however, that in this I was mistaken—his 
grave and ceremonious salutation seemed to 
have been directed to a fine old mansion which 
rose above the woods at the distance of half a 
league. ; 

Having accomplished his bow, which was full 
of grace and dignity, the stranger replaced his 
hat upon his head, and slowly disappeared at a 
turn of the road which led into a little wooded 
dell. I followed, vainly puzzling my brain for 
the solution of this singular adventure, when, 
having reached the bottom of the hollow, I all 
at once perceived the horse of the strange trav- 
eler tied to the bough of an oak-tree near the 
road. A moment afterward I caught sight of 
the unknown. He was kneeling beside a tomb- 
stone within a small brick inclosure overgrown 
with moss and creeping plants. 

I have had too much grief myself not to re- 
spect the exhibition of it in others ; and, despite 
my curiosity and surprise, was about to ride on 
in silence, when, suddénly rising from his knees, 
the stranger turned toward me, and in a mo- 
ment we had recognized each other. It was 
my old friend and school-fellow, Henry Hast- 
ings. 

Our greeting was warm and cordial. Tomy 
surprise I discovered in him not the least indi- 
cation of mental alienation, and a quarter of an 
hour after our meeting I had accepted his in- 
vitation to spend the night with him, and had 
reached his abode. It was a species of hunting 
lodge, buried in the wildest depths of the hills ; 
and here—forgetting for the time the entire outer 
world, listening to no sound but the subdued 
growl of some noble deer-hounds, or the low, 
sad murmur of the great oaks and pines—here, 





I spent an entire week, which I shall always 
look back upon with a strange interest. 

At first Hastings preserved a complete silence 
upon the events of his life since our former ac- 
quaintance, and I respected his calm sadness too 
much to directly question him. He doubtless 
divined my curiosity, however; and one dreamy 
afternoon, while we were sitting upon a peak 
of the neighboring mountain, he gave me the 
relation which I was so anxious to hear. Draw- 
ing from his bosom a locket which was attached 
to a slight steel chain, he opened it and showed 
me a tress of golden hair. 

‘In this curl is clasped the history of my 
life, friend,” he said, with calm sorrow. ‘“ ‘’Tis 
only a woman’s hair,’ as poor Swift wrote once ; 
yet it is this which has made me what I am. 
God rules us all. He makes us very weak, that, 
in our weakness, He may make His own strength 
perfect. To one comes joy and laughter; to 
another tears. I accept my part, and bow to 
Him who is Lord of all.” 

After a moment’s silence, which nothing in- 
terrupted but the patter of the golden leaves as 
they tinkled away, my friend proceeded with 
his narrative. 


IL. 

**T came of what is called in England ‘a good 
family gone to decay.’ My pockets were quite 
empty, that is to say, but I was a gentleman. 
Do not let us deride it ; it is something. 

** At twenty-one I found myself an orphan 
without connections ; the small resources which 
had given me my education expired with my 
father. I looked around for the means of daily 
bread. Through the kindness of some friendly 
people, who, no doubt, pitied the poor orphan 
boy, I obtained the situation of teacher in the 
family of Colonel Singleton, of Singleton Hall, 
the old mansion which you saw me bow to some 
days since. 

“T was received on my arrival with great cord- 
iality by Mrs. Singleton and the younger mem- 
bers of the family, Colonel Singleton and his 
eldest daughter being temporarily absent. The 
Hall, as you saw, was a spacious old mansion, 
with numerous dependencies; and the estate 
upon which it stood was of great extent and 
value, though burdened, as I afterward heard, 
bya large debt. Mrs. Singleton exerted herself 
to make me feel perfectly at home, like the ex- 
cellent and tender-hearted lady which she was, 
and I awaited tranquilly the appearance of the 
lord of the manor and Miss Singleton. 

‘They returned in three or four days, riding 
in a fine chariot and four, then still in fashion. 
Colonel Singleton was a stately, pompous old 
gentleman, and his greeting to me was scrupu- 
lously ceremonious and courteous ; but there was 
something, I know not what, of a disagreeable 
character in his manner. But I did not look at 
him ; a vision which appeared behind him ab- 
sorbed my whole attention. It was the figure of 
a young lady half reclining upon a pillow, and 
framed, as it were, in the wide door-way of the 
chariot. I have seen much beauty in my life, 
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but never any human creature half so lovely. 
‘The girl was apparently about seventeen; her 
figure slender, but exquisitely graceful. Her 
hair, curling in profuse ringlets of a pale gold | 
color, brushed against cheeks almost as white | 
as snow, and just tinted with a faint red. My | 
gaze was riveted above all, however, to the eyes | 
of the young lady—large, melting, violet eyes— 
filled with the rarest nobility and sweetness. 
Indeed, every feature of this face expressed some- 
thing beautiful and noble ; an unspeakable truth 
and innocence glowed in eye and lip. As I) 
think of her now my poor, cold pulses leap; | 
then my heart sinks—for she is gone. 

‘¢ But to my narrative. From that moment I | 
loved Pheebe Singleton with my whole heart 
and soul, as the knights of the Middle Ages 
loved. Do you think it strange? There are 
those who discredit love at first sight, who deny 
its reality. To such my experience has been 
denied. I loved this woman from that instant 
with unspeakable earnestness ; out of her pres- 
ence I scarce lived. I loved her with my whole | 
heart and soul and being; from that autumn 
evening when she passed before me like a beau- 
tiful dream the young girl was my fate. 

“And what was1? The question came to me 
often like a bitter fiend, and touched my shoul- 
der, and laughed and jeered at me. I was a 
poor, homeless orphan, without friends or ‘so- 
cial position’ of any possible description. I loved 
with a deep, unchangeable devotion — whom ? 
The daughter of the rich and influential gentle- 
man who paid me for work done for him! But 
then my pride rose up, and the sneering fiend 
retreated. Was I not as good a gentleman as 
Colonel Singleton; and did he not know as 
much? WasI poor? It certainly was unfor- 
tunate; but there the matter ended. 

*¢The world laughs at pride, friend, and la- 
ments the fate of its possessors. But it is the 
shield of many a homeless chevalier! 





Ill. 

‘*Two days after Colonel Singleton’s return 
a new actor in the drama appeared at the Hall. 
This was a gentleman of the neighborhood, 
named Fitzhugh, who drove up in a splendid 
equipage drawn by a magnificent pair of bays, 
and from the first moment I discerned in him 
2 dangerous and determined rival. 

“He was certainly not to be despised. Of 
elegant person, possessed of greater wealth than 
any other gentleman in the county, and bearing 
a worthy name, he was a suitor of whom any 
young lady might have been proud; and, if ru- 
mor spoke the truth, more than one damsel had 
been anxious to become Mrs. Fitzhugh. Schem- 
ing dames had paid court to him—scheming 
mademoiselles lavished on him their most se- 
ductive smiles—but Mr. Fitzhugh had nearly 
reached his fortieth year, and was still unmar- 
ried. No damsel had possessed sufficient skill 
to entrap him, and induce him to relinquish his 
splendid bachelor existence for the more sober 
delights of matrimony. He still hunted the 





fox, and drank deep, and drove fast horses, and 


laughed at the elderly ladies and the young 
damsels. He would speak of the former to his 
cronies in a manner which they would scarcely 
have relished ; the latter would have liked his 
allusions to them even less. 

‘*¢ Just before my arrival, however, the fortu- 
nate and persecuted gentleman had found his 
feelings all at once strangely interested and 
moved. He saw Phebe Singleton, and for the 
first time encountered a young lady who did not 
care to attract his attention, and exhibited no 
desire even to make his acquaintance. I think 
his love grew from pique in the first instance— 
he desired to reduce this sole rebellious fortress— 
but finally his feelings became seriously engaged. 
To know her intimately, and find out all the 
rare and exquisite delicacy of:her organization, 
was to wonder at and love her deeply, and this 
love now possessed Mr. Fitzhugh. 

**T soon found—as Fitzhugh paid visit after 
visit at brief intervals—that in Colonel Single- 
ton he had a powerful friend. That gentleman 
was strongly in favor of the match, and at times 
exhibited his approbafion in a way which must 
have made the cynical Fitzhugh, on his return 
home, more than once shrug his shoulders and 
sneer. As to Mrs. Singleton, this serene lady 
preserved toward the suitor of her daughter a 
calm politeness simply; the keenest observer 
could not have declared whether she approved 
or objected to his attentions. I fancied I heard 
more than once in the drawing-room, after his 
departure, the voice of Colonel Singleton raised 
in stately and irate remonstrance with his wife, 
but the lady was perfectly tranquil and immov- 
able. She continued to treat Mr. Fitzhugh 
with something very much like a polite indiffer- 
ence. 

** Such were the feelings of Colonel and Mrs. 
Singleton, and now you will probably be curi- 
ous to know in what light the attentions of Mr. 
Fitzhugh were regarded by the young lady her- 
self. Did she encourage or discourage him ?— 
did she love him, or was he indifferent to her? 
—and what was the result of that private inter- 
view which Mr. Fitzhugh one morning solicited 
and obtained in the great drawing-room? All 
these questions, friend, are answered by three 
simple words: Phabe lovedme! Yes, yes, she 
loved me! Yes, this supreme joy has been my 
portion—this, at least, has been my treasure !— 
and though fate wrest from me my brain, my 
memory, my life, yet this will still remain the 
crowning glory, lighting up the ‘deepest deep’ 
of misery and despair! I break out into rhap- 
sody, but bear with me. This is the sole oasis 
in a life arid as the deserts of the East. How 
such a gift as this pure woman’s love was mine 
I know not; doubtless a kind Heaven sent it 
me. Perhaps this tender heart was filled with 
pity for the poor orphan without kindred blood, 
alone in the wide, wide world; and doubtless 
from this pity and sympathy ripened to flower 
and fruit her faithful love. I know not, how- 


ever; but this I do know: at the end of three 
months the heart of this true woman was my 
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own. I had never uttered a single word of 
love; we rarely met, and then for an instant 
only; but in the fresher color of her cheek, the 
light of her eyes, the buoyancy of every move- 
ment, I discerned with inexpressible delight the 
secret of my happiness. 

“With this change in Phebe’s appearance, 
with her increasing beauty and freshness, so to 
speak, Mr. Fitzhugh’s passion more than kept 
pace. His visits grew rapidly more frequent, 
and at last scarcely a day passed in which he 
did not make his appearance. I think he be- 
lieved his suit prosperous, such was the high 
estimation in which a long series of victories 
had induced him to hold himself. 

*‘The decision soon came. One morning he 
requested a private interview in the drawing- 
room: an hour afterward he came out and rode 
away. Phebe did not appear at dinner, alleg- 
ing a violent headache, and I read the result in 
Colonel Singleton’s frowning face. 

‘* Mr. Fitzhugh had been discarded ! 


IV. 

‘¢For some days Colonel Singleton’s ill-hu- 
mor amounted almost to ferocity. Every trait of 
his overbearing character had been enlisted in fa- 
vor of Pheebe’s match with Fitzhugh—his pride, 
ambition, love of wealth, and doubtless, also, 
the encumbered state of his own property, had 
magnified in his eyes the value of the suitor’s. 

“ His treatment of Mrs. Singleton was almost 
rude. Nothing but self-pride and shame pre- 
vented him from treating the lady, who seemed 
to regard the result indifferently, with actual 
want of common courtesy. As to Phobe, he 
would not so much as look at her; and this 
alienation of father and daughter, caused, I was 
firmly convinced, by myself, plunged me into 
the most cruel suffering and indecision. 

**What ought Ito do? For aweck, during 
which Mr. Fitzhugh did not renew his visits, I 
debated daily, hourly, the proper course for me 
to pursue. Should I stay at Singleton Hall? 
Was it honorable for me to remain thus in a 
false position, tacitly practicing a deceit upon 
my patron; regarded by him as a simple em- 
ployé, but really loving and beloved by Miss 
Singleton? I was not long in coming to the 
conclusion that to remain longer would be wholly 
inconsistent with sincerity and uprightness, with 
that honor which my father had taught me; and 
I sternly resolved to tear myself away from this 
great temptation. I made this resolution, I 
think, at least a score of times. But, alas! the 
weak heart, the trembling nerve recoiled. You 
will never know, unless you are placed ina sim- 
ilar position, the whole weakness of the human 
heart—the inability of aught whatsoever to op- 
pose the strength of a deep, all-absorbing love. 
The bare thought of going away forever, and 
never looking again upon the woman I loved, 
made my cowardly heart die within my breast. 
At an earlier period I might have conquered by 
a tremendous effort, and sternly performed my 
duty ; but now, when the presence of this young 
girl had become a necessity, as it were, of my 





existence—when her smile, her greeting, the 
chance touch of her hand as she leaned upon 
my arm in entering or issuing from the chariot, 
were the life-blood of the passing days for me, 
now I had no longer any strength. I could not 
leave her! With clenched teeth and heaving 
bosom I acknowledged my cowardly weakness, 
and revolved some other scheme for reconciling 
my conscience and my love. 

“T saw but one. It was to acquaint the 
young lady with my feelings; toformally demand 
her hand from Colonel Singleton, and then— 
I dared not think of the result. But, at least, I 
should place myself in my true position; in ei- 
ther event Phebe would be bound by nothing 
that I would refuse to hear of, and fate might 
determine the rest. This was the course I would 
pursue. Two weeks afterward I was in the same 
state of sullen excitement. I had not had cour- 
age to carry out my plan. Had it not been for 
one of those accidents, as they are called, which 
so often decide human affairs, I might have 
gone on in the same way for a lifetime. 

‘One evening I was walking in a wild part 
of the forest stretching around the Hall—in- 
deed it was not far from this place, friend— 
when suddenly raising my eyes from the ground, 
upon which they had been moodily fixed, I saw 
Phebe a few yards from me. She had strolled 
away, like myself, without any definite object, 
and that fate—call it what you will—had brought 
us to the same spot. Even now, after the lapse 
of so many years, I recall every detail of her 
dress perfectly. A light hood drooped over her 
forehead, framed, as it were, in sunny curls, and 
the blue dress she wore defined clearly her ex- 
quisitely graceful figure. When she became 
aware of my presence a quick blush invaded her 
cheek, and the unconscious movement of her 
hand, held out toward me, showed that the en- 
counter was not displeasing. Thus commenced 
this interview, which determined the complex- 
ion of my entire after-life; and thus, far from 
the outer world, alone by ourselves, we wan- 
dered for hours through the dim pine forest— 
this forest here, which even now seems haunted 
ground to me, for I hear in every whisper of the 
mountain trees a voice that is gone. 

‘* Of the details of that interview I shall not 
speak—I could not. There are treasures of the 
memory too sacred to be revealed to the dear- 
est friend—secrets which should never be un- 
vailed. The sighing wind bore away into the 
depths of the forest the whispered words which 
told me that I had long been dear to one of the 
purest hearts that ever beat in human bosom ; 
and I knew then that it was my homeless and 
lonely life which had touched the true woman’: 
heart. 

‘¢She was weeping on my shoulder when a 
furious exclamation startled me, and, raising my 
head, I saw Fitzhugh standing beforeme. He 
had evidently been hunting, for his gun was 
in his hand, and some hounds followed him. 
Chance had thus directed his steps, too, to the 
spot. 
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*¢ What followed his exclamation occurred, it 
seemed to me, in a single instant. I was only 
conscious of a wrathful shout, of my reply in a 
tone far more haughty than his own, for the 
devil of rage was aroused in me, and then we 
closed in a mortal struggle. As we grappled a 
loud explosion shook the forest, a burning iron 
seemed to pass through my shoulder, and a 
scream so piercing that it rings still in my ears 
followed like a terrible echo. I fell at full 
length on my face, losing all consciousness; 
but as my senses left me I thought I saw 
Phebe fall covered with blood, Fitzhugh at- 
tempting, without success, to catch her fainting 
form in his arms. 

‘Two days afterward I became conscious 
for the first time. I woke from my stupor in a 
darkened room of the Hall. I awoke, but it was 
only to toss and turn, burned up by a horrible 
fever. This fever lasted nearly a month; then 
slowly I returned to life, as weak as a child, 
but with my senses about me. From good Mrs. 
Singleton, who nursed me with grave care, I 
learned what had followed the accidental or 
intentional discharge of Fitzhugh’s gun. The 
charge had passed through my shoulder, a 
chance shot slightly drawing blood from Phe- 
be’s neck. Some laborers in an adjoining field 
had borne me to the Hall. Phebe was unhurt. 
I drew a long breath of relief at this intelli- 
gence; and soon after the departure of the 
good lady the young girl herself appeared at 
my bedside. 

**In a moment she had caught my thin pale 
hand, pressed it to her lips, and covered it with 
tears and kisses. Falling upon her knees at 
the bedside, she buried her face in the counter- 
pane, and a long, deep sob forced its trembling 
way from the bottom of her heart. 

**T was about to speak, and beg her not to 
be disturbed upon my account, when suddenly 
the door again opened, and Colonel Singleton, 
motionless, flushed with passion, and with lips 
tightly compressed, stood upon the threshold. 
The next moment he had entered the chamber. 


V. 

‘¢ Suppressing every exhibition of anger, and 
assuming an air of cold ceremony, he approach- 
ed, and bade me good-morning. Phebe rose 
hurriedly to her feet, and threw upon her father 
a glance of the most tender entreaty. I knew 
that her look was an appeal to him in favor of 
myself. 

‘ *T desire to have a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with Mr. Hastings, my daughter,’ was his 
sole reply, ‘and must beg you to retire.’ 

“ «He is very weak—his fever has not yet— 
pray do not excite him, father—’ were her bro- 
ken words, as she slowly retired. And I was 
left alone with my visitor. 

***So you are recovering, are you, Sir?’ he 
said, between his teeth; ‘ you are recovering ?’ 

** T believe so, Sir,’ I replied, looking calm- 
ly at him. 

*¢* Don’t you think it would have been better 
if you had died, Sir?’ he continued, in a tone of 





bitter sarcasm ; ‘then, perhaps, the grave might 
have hidden your dishonor.’ 

‘*¢¢*T have been guilty of no dishonor,’ I said, 
coldly; for his tone began to arouse in me a 
scorn and passion which was more than a match 
for his own. 

***Not guilty!’ he cried. ‘Do you presume 
to say, Sir, that you have not taken advantage 
of your position in my family to practice upon 
the innocent and unsuspecting nature of a child? 
Do you deny that you have held clandestine 
meetings with my daughter? Do you think to 
trick me into the belief that you have not, for 
your own sordid ends—’ 

** *Colonel Singleton !’ I said, haughtily, ‘do 
you realize our respective positions? Have you 
forgotten whom you are addressing; and where 
you are?’ 

**¢ Don’t bandy words with me, Sir!’ he cried, 
wrathfully ; ‘and do not presume to think that 
I am the dupe of your acting! You've a long 
story ready, I have no doubt—your “feelings 
were beyond your control”—you ‘are not re- 
sponsible!” I tell you, Sir, that your decep- 
tion is useless! You have dishonored an hon- 
orable name; your father, if he was alive, would 
spurn you from his presence! Sooner would I 
let my daughter look upon a felon than ever 
see your face again!’ 

“He paused in his passionate outburst ; with 
purple cheeks, flashing eyes, and lips writhing 
feverishly. My own passion was growing with 
his own. I felt my pale cheeks suffused with 
blood; my nerves seemed to stretch, and tingle, 
and grow strong; the blind rage which I felt, 
thus lying powerless before insult and unmanly 
outrage, for a time deprived me of the power of 
utterance. At last this anger yielded to scorn; 
a haughty coldness succeeded ; and, raising my 
finger, I said: ‘Colonel Singleton, you have 
addressed me as gentlemen do not usually speak 
to sick men, lying powerless before them in their 
own houses. You have charged me with sordid 
motives, with dishonor. I scorn to bandy in- 
sults with you, Sir; I make a simple statement. 
I entered your house as an honest gentleman, 
agreeing to perform an honest employment for 
my daily bread. I saw your daughter, and 
loved her before I was aware of it; was there 
crime in that, Sir? As soon as I discovered 
this feeling I determined to leave your house, 
fearing the appearance even of deception more 
than misery or death. I was weak—young men 
have been weak before, Sir, in this world—I 
staid; but never did the slightest indication 
of my feelings pass my lips. The meeting with 
Miss Singleton in the woods was wholly acci- 
dental—a statement you may or may not be- 
lieve, as seems proper to you. I told her what 
I had always concealed—that I loved her. It 


was the result of sudden feeling, not of sordid 
calculation, Sir; an hour later I should have 
asked her hand of her parents. You would have 
refused. I should have left your house. That 
is all, Sir; I foresee your reply, aninsult. Well, 
Take advantage 


Sir! insult me! strike me! 
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of my weakness, and of the fact that you are 
her father! I shall not resist, Sir; but woe to 
this would-be-murderer, my rival!’ 

*¢ His reply was a passionate outburst. ‘False! 
every word false! No, Sir, you can not trick 
me! Don’t lie there frowning at me, Sir! I 
say I am not to be wheedled by your falsehoods 
—the forged explanation of a designing adven- 
turer! And, pray, what do you mean to do 
now, Sir? Perhaps to inflict chastisement upon 
me ?? 

‘These abrupt words were caused by a move- 
ment on my part. Sick with scorn and anger, 
I left the bed, feeling a supernatural strength, 
and began to dress myself. 

*¢¢ And pray what does your lordship design 
now ?’ repeated the enraged old man; ‘so your 
sickness was all a sham ?” 

**¢T design leaving your house, Sir,’ I re- 
plied, faintly, but with inexpressible disdain. 
‘Were I to stay, your roof would fall and crush 
me !’ 

‘¢¢ And where are you going ?’ he said, gruff- 
ly, but less violently ; for I think my miserable 
weakness shamed the little manhood in him. 

‘¢*That is my own affair—any where, so it 
be out of your house.’ 

*¢¢ Your money shall be sent—’ 

“Send nothing, Sir. The bread it bought 
would choke me!’ 

“ And I went on dressing—feebly, but moving 
with a strange strength. In fifteen minutes I 
had completed my toilet, taken my hat, and left 
the chamber. As I passed Colonel Singleton I 
saw in his eyes a sullen anger, shame and pity 
mingled; but he did not arrest me with a word 
of opposition or apology. At the foot of the 
great stair-case I staggered from weakness, and, 
striking against the wall, made my wounded 
shoulder bleed afresh. By an immense effort I 
still stood erect, however, and tottered onward, 
smiling bitterly. 

‘«Then commenced a sort of dream-life. I 
walked in my sleep, as it were, and saw strange 
visions. Faint and staggering, I was about to 
issue from the front door when I was aware of 
figures crowding around me. One of these fig- 
ures was that of a young girl, who hastened 
quickly to my side with a wild, terror-stricken 
look, unutterably anxious and miserable. In 
an instant I felt her soft arms around my waist, 
and my head drooped, like a wounded bird’s, on 
her bare white shoulder. Then, through the 
mist which enveloped every object, I saw the 
flushed and angry face of an old man, and the 
sad, unhappy face of a lady. The man and 
the woman seemed to carry on a violent alter- 
cation for some moments, in the midst of which 
the bosom upon which my pale forehead leaned 
was shaken by wild and passionate weeping. 
Next some servants hastened to me—the young 
girl fainted in the arms of the elderly lady—and 
then I was placed in a chariot and driven some 
miles. Suddenly, in passing a tall gate-way, I 
recognized the residence of Fitzhugh, and be- 
fore I knew it I was standing in the fine draw- 





ing-room. The master of the mansion entered 
as though prepared to greet some stranger, but 
when he saw me started and trembled. 

«What do you wish, Sir?’ he said. 

**T pointed to two old Revolutionary broad- 
swords, arranged in the form of a trophy on the 
wall, and muttered hoarsely : 

‘¢¢T wish to return this wound in my bleed- 
ing shoulder, which you treacherously gave me.’ 

‘¢*Treacherously, Sir!’ 

‘*¢ Yes, treacherously! The swords!’ 

** And I staggered toward him. 

‘*¢Tmpossible!’ he muttered. 

‘* « Coward !’ was my answer. 

*¢¢T will not fight with you,’ the figure seem- 
ed to say, retreating as I advanced. ‘You 
look like a ghost, Sir, if you are not one in 
reality.’ 

‘**The swords! the swords!’ was all I could 
articulate. 

“¢Sir, I have naught against you,’ was the 
coldly ceremonious reply; ‘naught but your 
greater success with a lady. You have naught 
against me. The discharge of my gun was 
wholly accidental, as you may understand from 
the fact that it wounded Miss Singleton. With 
that young lady, or her affairs, 1 have nothing 
todo. We are no longer enemies, Sir. Go— 
I will not fight with you. Or, as you are plain- 
ly laboring under fever, stay here in my house 
as long as it may suit your pleasure. I'll not 
fight with an invalid.’ 

‘* My reply to these haughty and ceremonious 
words was a vague grasp at the swords, which 
threw me from my balance, and I would have 
fallen had not the figure caught me. At the 
same moment the coachman came in hurriedly, 
and I heard him say that I had ordered him to 
stop for a moment at Mr. Fitzhugh’s. He was 
anxious about me. His master had bade him 
convey me to the country tavern near by. 

“ And thither I was conveyed. 

“T lay tossing for a month with a horrible 
return of my fever, and I had many visions. 
More than once these visions took the shape of 
her whom I loved more than my life; and at 
such times an inexpressible calm diffused itself 
through my agitated pulses—I lived. 

**One day I rose, pale and weak, but grew 
rapidly stronger. I found my trunk in my 
apartment, and the landlord delivered me a 
sum of money from Colonel Singleton, which 
I sealed up and directed to the parson of the 
parish—marked ‘Charity.’ Three days after- 
ward I entered a stage which passed, gave my 
last piece of money to a servant-maid who had 
nursed me, and left the place. 

‘¢ My only treasure was a piece of paper which 
I had one day found in my clenched hand wken 
Iawoke. On this paper was yritten, in Pheebe’s 
hand, the word ‘ Forever.’ 


Vi. 
** So ended this portion of my life. 
‘¢From that moment I became a wanderer in 
many lands, following many employments such 
as my education fitted me for. All I desired 
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was daily bread. “Tis enough, friend, when it 
is honestly earned. 

‘* My life had settled down into a tranquil 
sadness; once only had I reopened my bleeding 
wounds. It was when I wrote upon a sheet of 
paper, ‘Forever,’ inclosed the slip containing 
the same word in Pheebe’s handwriting, and di- 
rected it to her at Singleton Hall. Thus I was 
bound to her, but she was free. 

‘*Then one day, after four long years had 
passed, I came to this part of the country again. 
As I passed the old Hall looked forlorn and de- 
serted. I stopped at the tavern where I had 
Jain in my illness. The landlord had quite for- 
gotten me. While I was talking to him a fine 
equipage drove up, and Fitzhugh descended. 
He was much stouter; indeed he seemed bloat- 
ed by over-indulgence in wine. He did not re- 
cognize me, and soon departed with his letters, 
which he had stopped to procure at the wayside 
post-office. 

“In reply to my careless questions in refer- 
ence to him, the landlord informed me that he 
was the richest man in all the country, and was 
going to be married soon to Miss Singleton. 
‘Miss Singleton?’ I asked; ‘who was she?’ 
* Well, she was Colonel Singleton’s daughter ; 
he lived at the big house I had passed on the 
right of the road. He had spent the winter with 
his daughter in Cuba for her health, and they 
were coming back in two or three months, when 
the young lady was going to marry Squire Fitz- 
hugh.’ I thanked the landlord for his informa- 
tion, and retired to my apartment. 

** Once alone, I gave myself up to the most 
cruel despair. It may seem strange to you, but 
as long as I was convinced that Phebe would 
never marry I was calm, even happy. But 
now she was about to become the wife of my 
rival. WhenI saw her again, if I ever saw her, 
she would be Mrs. Fitzhugh. The thought 
goaded me to despair, and, taking a desperate 
resolution, I determined to go straight to Cuba, 
demand her hand, and then if I was refused— 
but I did not resolve further. This, at least, I 
would do. And now you will ask, why had not 
I taken this step before? Alas! I know not. 
True, my whole proceeding was irrational, con- 
tradictory, senseless. But when has man act- 
ed with consistency? Shakspeare is criticised 
for the indecision and inconsequence of Ham- 
let’s career. It is inexplicable, we are told. 
Friend, if it were explicable it would be false to 
nature. For man is not a rock; he is the foam 
on the wave, tossed hither and thither by every 
wind. 

“* My indecision was conquered by the intel- 
ligence I had received. Not for an instant did 
I imagine that Phebe had forgotten or proved 
false to me; and on this conviction I would act. 
I would go to her father, tell him that I loved 
her and that she loved me, and ask her hand in 
marriage. In the far-away land whither they 
had gone perhaps the prejudices of the home 
neighborhood would not act so strongly. The 
love of a faithful heart might move even the cal- 





lous breast of age and worldliness. At least I 
would go, and leave the result to Heaven. 

**T had means sufficient for my purpose, and, 
obtaining from the landlord the address of Col- 
onel Singleton in the island, hastened to the 
sea-board. 

“Fortune favored me. On the day after my 
arrival at the port a quick-sailing bark set out 
for Cuba, and I stood upon her deck. A full 
breeze bore the vessel onward like a sea-gull, 
and we were soon out of sight of land. 

VII. 

**T come now to a portion of my life—to an 
event—which I never look back to without a 
nervous tremor. If my voice trembles, bear 
with me. 

‘***God is great!’ say the Orientals, summing 
up their fatalistic doctrine in three words. May 
He who reads all hearts preserve me from this 
terrible and awful refuge of despair! But once 
I was a fatalist. 

“To finish with my narrative, however. The 
bark sped on her voyage, and with every passing 
hour I discerned more and more the balmy soft- 
ness of the south, the languid and dreamy in- 
fluences which hover over the tropics. Stretched 
upon the matting of the deck I would gaze at 
the grand sunsets, trace out the brilliant constel- 
lations—the Archer, the Great Bear, the Point- 
ers, indicating the eternal guide of mariners— 
or, lost in dreamy reverie, let my thoughts wan- 
der far away to the sunny land where a maiden of 
the north was roaming amidst orange-blossoms, 
and musing, it might be, of one who loved her 
better than his life. Many days thus passed, 
and we neared the tropics with favoring winds 
and a clear sky. One morning, however, when 
I rose, the captain informed me that we would 
probably have a storm in the course of the day. 
and advised the passengers to carefully secure 
their loose effects to prevent injury from the 
ship’s rolling. An old sailor standing near de- 
clared, after an examination of the heavens, that 
the storm would be nearer a ‘harricane,’ and 
as the day passed on his prediction seemed about 
to be realized. ‘The storm grew gradually from 
a cloud no larger than a man’s hand to an im- 
mense murky canopy torn by furious winds, and 
laced with dazzling flashes of lightning. When 
night came on, the ship was scudding under 
bare poles before the tempest which every mo- 
ment increased in fury. 

‘¢ The greater number of the passengers went 
below, terrified by the vivid lightnings and the 
awful crashes of thunder; but a few hung about 
the hatches with fearful curiosity. I alone re- 
mained beside the captain ; for in this wild dis- 
order of the elements I experienced a strange 
pleasure. I followed the rapid and skillful ev- 
olutions of the sailors with deep interest ; but 
ere long this interest was directed toward an- 
other object with painful intensity. This was 
a disabled bark, which bore toward us with 
frightful rapidity, and which every flash of 
lightning revealed rushing closer and closer— 
tossed into the air like a leaf, or wallowing like 
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a wounded animal in the trough of the sea; but| and, with me, they had drawn what my grasp, 
ever nearer, nearer! vice-like as fate, inexorable as death, had clung 
“J gazed at the unfortunate vessel, which the | to and strained to my bosom—the body of a wo- 
fury of the tempest had thus left almost a per- | man!—the form which— 
fect wreck, with gloomy curiosity. One of the ‘‘ There, friend—don’t mind me. But at 
masts had been cut away, or had gone by the | times comes this swelling in my throat—I seem 
board; and this huge piece of timber, which | to see her again—I—I—you see, friend, a spar 
hung by a mass of the rigging, beat like an im-| had struck her bosom—it was all dabbled with 
mense battering-ram against the half-submerged | blood—her dress and pure white bosom—and 
gunwale, threatening every instant to stave in| she nestled to me even in death, smiling. I 
the side of the vessel. The deck was filled with had in my grasp a tress of her hair—that beau- 
sailors and passengers, some of whom had climb- | tiful golden hair—” 
ed the prow, and clung there in spite of the fury| As he uttered these broken words the voice 
of the waves; and I could almost see the pallor | of my poor friend faltered and shook, his bosom 
of death upon their features. That pallor was | heaved, and, turning away, he covered his eyes 
not greater than my own. A strange, wild | with his hand, from beneath which rolled two 
thought came to me. It seemed to me that| large tears. I preserved the silence of sympa- 
more than mortal vision was given me. My | thy and respect, and in a few moments the an- 
heart sank, and then throbbed like an engine. | guish of the narrator had spent itself, and he 
Nearly fainting, I clung to the shrouds, and | was calm again. He concluded his relation 
dashed my hand across my forehead to clear | in the following terms: 
away the horrible imagination which racked me| ‘‘ You have all now, friend. A few words 
with torture. will fitly terminate this history, in relating 

*¢ Suddenly I heard the stentorian voice of | which I have experienced a bitter pleasure. 
the captain shouting a quick order to the sail- | With that stormy night ended my life on earth 
ors. —the only life which is life indeed—the life of 

‘¢ ¢ What will you do?’ I cried, as the dis-| the heart. The tempest abated, the ship held 
abled bark darted toward us like lightning. her course, and we arrived at our destined port, 

**¢Down with the helm! If she strikes us, | from which I immediately took ship back to my 
both are gone!’ native land. Ere long I reached this spot; but 

‘*Tt was too late. Before the helm would | on the way, as here, I saw nothing but that one 
obey the wheel a tremendous roar was heard— | image—only that dead woman lying by my side 
one of our masts crashed by the board—and|—only the pale sweet face close to my own, 
then, in the twinkling of an eye it seemed, our | with its smile—as it smiled when we committed 
cut-water struck the laboring bark midships. her to the wandering deep. 

‘*T was hurled into the tangled rigging of ‘*From that southern voyage I brought back 
the broken mast; and then, by a blinding flash | but one recollection—this smile; but one me- 
of lightning, I saw—may Heaven preserve me | mento—the tress of hair which had remained 
from another such spectacle!—I saw the ill-| in my hand when I fainted. I stopped before 
fated bark, with its swarm of awe-struck faces, | the tavern yonder, and the first face I saw was 
go down; and among those faces—the realiza- | that of Mr. Fitzhugh. 
tion of my wild and horrible fancy—among}| ‘‘‘Good-morning, Sir,’ I said, calmly. ,‘I 
those faces I saw those of Pheebe, her father, | see you do not recollect me.’ 
and her mother! ** A sudden flash of his eye showed me that 

‘*T can scarcely tell you what passed there-| my voice had recalled every thing. 
after. The sight of that delicate form standing ‘*<¢Perfectly, Sir,’ he said, with great hau- 
upon the deck of the doomed vessel, then the | teur—‘ Mr. Hastings.’ 
bursting asunder of the bark beneath her feet-—}| ‘‘‘ Have you heard lately from Miss Single- 
this almost deprived me of my senses. One| ton?’ I said, inclining. 
thing I discerned, however, clearly: it was in *<¢T have not, Sir,’ was his reply, in a tone 
my power to die with her. of greater hauteur than before. 

** As the vessels struck I threw myself toward ***No wonder,’ I added; ‘poor thing! she 
the woman I loved better than my life. I caught | was lost, with all the crew of the vessel in which 
a portion of her dress and drew her into my | she sailed, including Mr. and Mrs. Singleton. 
arms. Then the hurricane, with its mighty | See, Sir, this is a lock of her hair. I tried to 
surges, its thunder, lightning, and wild revel | save her.’ 
of death, passed over me—a crash, a roar as if ‘“*T held the tress up before him: the bright 
the foundations of the earth were rent asunder | golden ringlet shone in the sunshine. He al- 
—and clasping the inanimate form to my heart, | most staggered. 
an immense wave rolled over me, and I lost con- “¢¢Sir, are you sane?’ he cried, turning as 
sciousness. pale as death. 

‘¢In ten minutes, which seemed as many| ‘‘‘Yes,’ was my reply. And I related all 
centuries, I opened my eyes. I was lying on| that had occurred. He left me in silence, and 
the deck of the bark. Some of the sailors had | I think he loved her too. A year afterward he 
drawn me on board by a portion of the rigging, | died of the saddest intemperance. 
which had become twisted around my body—| ‘And now, friend, you have my life, such 
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as it is. I thought I would relate it, for it is 
an experience unusually sorrowful. Yet I do 
not mourn—I think I am even content. I 
came hither and bought this little lodge—I sa- 
lute, every day, the house in which she lived, 
remembering happier hours—I kneel by the 
grave-stone which I have erected yonder in the 
little family burying-ground, with its simple in- 
scription, ‘Phcbe—Forever.’ She is with me 
still. 

**T do not complain. All the bitterness of 
my grief has passed—the sad and soothing rec- 
ollection of a true woman’s love remains. Ilive 
here with my hounds and my books—I try to 
be useful when I can—to be innocent. Iknow 
not: I do my best. I wait for the moment 
when the Master shall call me, and hope to see 
in heaven her who should have been my wife— 
who nestled to my bosom in that perilous hour 
of shipwreck, and died in my arms, resting upon 
my heart.” 

Such was the narrative of Henry Hastings. 
Strange human life !—and sad as strange! 





OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

IWENTY-FIVE years ago the villages that 

whiten the rocky and deeply indented coast 
of Massachusetts were hot as they are now. No 
telegraph wires stretched above them, and no 
iron rails ran through them, to dropidlers in their 
most secret places. Each village was an isola- 
ted community, governed by its social necessi- 
ties. Little visiting passed between it and its 
neighbors. Now and then one of its young men 
would stray away, and come back with a strange 
wife; or a young woman would induce some 
inhabitant of another region to settle down by 
her for the sake of marrying her. “But the par- 
ties were considered foreigners to the day of 
their death, and then were generally carried back 
and buried in their native place. 

Where I lived there were no Christmas le- 
gends. Nostories came downto us of the mistle- 
toe bough, the Yule-log, the wassail-bowl, and 
boar’s head. ‘‘Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,” and ‘‘ Ed- 
wards on the Will,” were the standard books 
for the old; and we young ones had primers, 
**The Christian Drummer,” ‘‘ The Penitent 
Robber,” and ‘‘ Milk for Babes, or a Catechism 
in Verse.” Little Christmas cheer we found 
in any of them! 

On the 25th of December, 1620, English mo- 
thers might have wished each other and their 
children, with a smile and atear, ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!” At any rate the mild sarcasm was in 
vogue with us children, their descendants. We 
rose early in the morning of that day, and clam- 
orously wished ‘‘ Merry Christmas” to every 
body. We received many pennies in return, 
but the pastime was soon over, and the day be- 
came as dull as any other day; duller to me, 
for I was forced to celebrate it after a fashion 
which my mother, who was a Lady Bountiful, 
had devised. 

She had a list of friends who seldom sat at 
rich men’s feasts. Their sphere was narrow— 





they were perhaps what Kingsley calls ‘‘ minute 
philosophers”—but their hearts were better than 
the hearts of the heroes which the world has 
anatomized and impaled in songs and epics. 
They were alike fervent and impartial on the 
annual measles and fevers, the corn crop and 
the religious revival. They could expatiate with 
equal interest on a birth ora death; whether the 
child was ‘‘ marked,” or the coffin mahogany! 

Christmas, at our house, was set apart for their 
entertainment; and I, a child, was lugged into 
the day’s duties. If the weather was fine the 
day before, my mother sent me in the chaise, 
with Bill, our hired man, for a driver, with the 
invitations. They were always accepted, for 
they were always expected. 

From year to year the party changed. One 
of the old people in the interval might die, but 
a new member would be added, and the list was 
always full. As it is with the king who never 
dies, so with the poor. Theydie! They live! 
I remember all those festivals. But here is one 
in its particulars. 

Invitations had been sent to Miss Polly Le 
Brun; to the widow Chandos and her sister, 
Miss Carter; to Mrs. Saunders; to Jane Buck, 
and her grandfather, Mr. John Buck; and 
George Washington Jones. 

The day began well for me. Mother had 
given me a bead work-bag, in blue and red, as 
a reward for the merit she expected me to attain 
before night. It was hilarious weather. A 
white frost cobwebbed the frozen ground; the 
passing wheels chinked a pleasant music as they 
rolled through the ridged ruts; and horses and 
oxen were enveloped in powdery clouds of vapor. 
The old red barn glistened with sun and frost, 
and the gray walls of the house looked modest- 
ly glad. It was very cold, and log fires of oak 
and birch were snapping and blazing in the 
lower rooms. ll the rocking chairs in the 
house were ranged round the parlor hearth, 
their chintz-covered cushions well shaken and 
their frills smoothed. Two new snuff-boxes— 
with beautiful pictures of the Prodigal Son, in 
a blue dress coat and knee breeches; and Jo- 
seph and his Brethren, all respectably dressed 
—filled, one with yellow snuff, the other with 
black, had been placed on the mantle-shelf. 
The kitchen chamber had been arranged for 
me and for what mother called ‘‘ my company” 
—to wit, Jane Buck and George W. Jones. 
both of whom were young people. The kitchen 
was well cleaned, for chance visitors were ex- 
pected there ; and sundry bundles were piled up 
in the buttery waiting their arrival. Mother 
and I were dressed and ready for the company. 
She had.on a dark merino dress, with sleeves 
very full at the shoulder, and wadded, and tight 
to the arm from the elbow to the wrist; a long, 
full, black silk apron; and a lace handkerchief 
tucked about her throat. Her beautiful hair 


was simply twisted, and held up by a huge fan- 
topped comb of filagreed tortoise-shell. I wore 
a claret-colored glazed woolen frock, trimmed 
with gilt buttons, and a high-necked white cam- 
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bric apron. My hair was “shingled,” and the 
white skin contrasted with the short black bris- 
tles. Mother had sent Bill with ‘‘Old Gray” 
and the yellow-bottomed chaise for the guests ; 
and by half past ten they had all arrived. 

Miss Polly Le Brun came first, as she lived 
the greatest distance from us. She was arrayed 
in a black satin bonnet, trimmed with great 
bows, and a somewhat frayed black silk cloak. 
Underneath it was a bright figured coarse cal- 
ico dress, fashionably made. She wore high- 
heeled morocco shoes, and her feet were very 
small. She was a favorite at our house, and 
generally staid with us a few weeks every win- 
ter. Miss Polly was a decayed gentlewoman, 
and had connections which were her pride. She 
had traveled too, for in her younger years she 
had visited rich relatives in Connecticut and 
Maine. These visits were the romance of Miss 
Polly’s innocent life. She had picked up bits 
of family history—a love affair or so, and some 
tragic morsels that she never was tired of re- 
peating to me after we retired at night; for 
it was my privilege to sleep with Miss Polly, 
and I was never tired of hearing her, although 
I generally fell asleep in the middle of each 
story. She was very small in person, and very 
neat. How she contrived to dress herself nice- 
ly, for six weeks together, with the contents of 
a small blue-and-white cotton handkerchief, 
which comprised her baggage, was a great mys- 
tery tome. Her nose looked like the beak of 
a parrot, and her breath whistled through it 
very loudly when her mouth was shut; her 
finger nails were always in a moulting condi- 
tion. Nobody enjoyed our dinners more than 
Miss Polly. She was the kindest-hearted creat- 
ure in the world, but she could not help feeling 
superior to the rest of our visitors. 

Mrs. Chandos came next, with her maiden 
sister, Carter. Mrs. Chandos was a large, 
coarse-featured woman. She wore list shoes, 
and made no more noise than a cat in walking. 
The sisters were dressed alike in mourning cal- 
ico, with white streaks running over the ground 
like lightning. They wore stiff muslin caps, 
bound on with black ribbon. Miss Carter was 
an echo of Mrs. Chandos. When she said 
‘¢ Yes,” Miss Carter said ‘‘ Yes” too. And if 
one laughed, so did the other. They were al- 
ways knitting mixed yarn, and I had to wear 
the shapeless stockings—and ugly enough they 
were. Mrs. Chandos seated herself in the best 
corner, adjusted her knitting sheath, and took 
snuff—not by smelling it, but by laying it up in 
large pinches inside her nose. She then said 
to mother, ‘‘ This ere is the tenth Christmas, 
marm. Your father, that helped my old man 
to his pension, invited me to his house just ten 
Christmas-days, too; and then he died, good 
as he was. Lord-a-marcy! how much better 
the punkins were then than they are nowa- 
days!” Miss Carter said ‘‘the punkins were 
dreadful poor nowadays; but the squire’s gar- 
den sarse always tasted better than other folks’.” 
Mother sent to the corn-house for a specimen 





of the great Cape Horn squash to show them. 
She told them that the kind of squash was as 
good as the ancient pumpkin, and that they 
should have some of the seed to sow in their 
garden patch. Said patch was nearly as large 
as a bed-blanket, and its space was much en- 
croached on by the old well, whose sweep tow- 
ered above their humble roof. ‘‘ The marvel- 
ous man!” said Mrs. Chandos; ‘‘ what won’t 
they have next!” and ** What won’t they have 
next!” said Miss Carter. I left them simmer- 
ing in happiness, and went in search of Mrs. 
Saunders. I found her in the kitchen. Good 
Mrs. Saunders! Thou wert a noble and pa- 
tient martyr! Were I a Catholic I should call 
thee Saint Saunders! What a nice smell of 
pennyroyal and spear-mint there was about 
her! Even when she came in the spring to 
make our annual mess of soft soap, and dab- 
bled in bones and ashes, and hung over the 
witch-like caldron, the herby smell never quite 
left her. ‘‘It hung round her still.” With 
what tenderness she called me her “little 
dear!” and smoothed, or tried to smooth, my 
stubbed hair with her hard hands. She felt 
any kindness shown her, and tried to repay it. 
She had brought my mother some little pres- 
ents from her two or three starveling acres 
which she tried to take care of herself, while 
her lazy, ugly husband smoked his pipe and hic- 
coughed, the day through, on the old settle in 
their red-raftered kitchen. The presents were 
lumps of turpentine in clam-shells, which she 
said was good for inflammation and bruises, 
and for drafts for the feet when any of us had 
a fever, which the Lord forbid! and turkeys’ 
wings, bound with red flannel, which she thought 
would save boughten brooms, and answer for 
sweeping the ashes in the chimney corner. A 
few gnarled sour apples and some sweet herbs 
completed the gift. Mrs. Saunders wore a blue 
woolen gown, spun and dyed by herself. Her 
gray hair was not covered by a cap. Her face 
shone with soap and water; and she beamed 
all over with goodness. She tried to conceal 
her cares and troubles, and met every eye with 
asmile. She had only two long eye-teeth to 
show her friends; and the contrast between her 
forced smile and her care-worn face was indeed 
pitiable. She would not sit in the parlor, but 
wanted to help in the kitchen, and was very 
much in every body’s way, she was so flurried 
and anxious. Old Mr. Buck, the miller, was 
there too, and was regaling himself with cheese 
and gingerbread, his favorite relish. He was 
a captious old man, and found great fault with 
the ‘‘ select men” of the town. ‘‘ They didn’t 
do right, according to Scriptur.” George Wash- 
ington Jones had not ventured from his chair 
by the door. In case of any great embarrass- 
ment he could rush out. He was a lad of 
twenty, the son of a brutal father, who had 
nearly cuffed his wits out. Mother presented 
him with a two-bladed jack-knife soon after he 
came, and he changed it from pocket to pocket 
continually ; he was so delighted with it, he was 
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almost miserable. Jane Buck I carried up 
stairs, and placed in a chair by the fire. She 
was in a chilly condition ; her fingers were long 
and red, her face pinched and blue, and her fig- 
ure drawn up as if she were in misery. Her 
hair was almost white, and tied so tight at the 
back of her head that its roots round her fore- 
head were turned into pimples. She wore a 
new red-and-yellow calico frock, and a little 
shawl was pinned over her shoulders. 

I brought out my small dishes and all my 
treasures, but she yawned over them. I could 
detect no expression of interest in her face, ex- 
cept when the fire blazed up a little higher, and 
her hands, which she held over the blaze, turn- 
ed still redder with the heat. No oue had ever 
told me that the poor girl was half demented ; 
but I had the feeling which children always 
have for that class of unfortunates. She was 
repulsive to me; but I did my best to amuse 
her, although I thought it very hard on my 
mother’s part to expect so much of me. 

I was in despair, and on the point of crying, 
when the thought struck me of inviting George 
Washington up stairs. I found him in the barn- 
yard, whittling. He accepted my invitation re- 
luctantly. Jane blushed a little when he came 
in; he dropped his hat under his chair, and 
giggled. He eyed my playthings with con- 
tempt, and said, ‘‘ Them’s for little gals.” He 
offered Jane a red apple, but she shook her 
head; so he took a great bite from it and put 
it back in his pocket. He edged up to the fire 
by degrees, and kicked the brands spitefully, 
and then grew talkative, and finally succeeded 
in interesting Jane in an account of what he 
called a ‘‘ blind bile,” which he had had on his 
arm, and which kept him from hunting rabbits 
for a month. 

I was glad when we were called down to din- 
ner. It was all arranged on the table at once. 
There was chicken stew and chicken pie, a roast- 
ed goose and spare rib. The vegetables were 
mashed, and the sauces very strong and sweet. 
We had for dessert boiled custards, apple-dump- 
lings, dried fruit stewed in sugar, and currant 
and elderberry wine. 

Gran’ther Buck and Jane sat together. Mrs. 
Saunders sat as far back from the table as she 
dared to without the fear of toppling from her 
chair, and losing her dinner between the table 
and her mouth. George Washington held up 
his knife and fork, resting the handles on the 
cloth. Mrs. Chandos and Miss Carter looked 
solemn and longing, and Miss Polly watched 
my mother, eager to help her, as she was the 
carver and waiter. It was pleasant to see the 
hunger of the company. Gran’ther Buck, the 
edge of whose appetite had been dulled by his 
relish of cheese and gingerbread, was very po- 
lite, and handed the dishes about unremitting- 
ly, upsetting one now and then. Mrs. Chandos 
and Miss Carter accepted every thing, and Mrs. 
Saunders refused every thing. She had no oc- 
easion for any thing, she said; but she ate all 
that my mother quietly put on her plate. 





*¢ Gran’ther,” said Jane Buck, ‘‘the mill’s 
going to-day; I hear it.” 

‘*She’s a poor creetur,” said Gran’ther, apol- 
ogetically, from behind a chicken leg. 

Miss Polly made a hasty motion, and laid 
her knife down; but she caught my mother’s 
pitying eye, and took it up again. 

**Marm,” said George Washington, “gimme 
more cramberry sarse. I’m going to Nicker- 
son’s Swamp next week, and I'll fetch you a 
peck on ’em.” And, ‘‘Marm, would you like 
a skunk? Dad says they are better’n goose 
when they are stuffed with sage and innions, 
and apple sarse goes along.” 

Mother said she would like the cranberries, 
but declined the skunk. 

Mrs. Chandos asked mother if she had for- 
gotten how to make Injun meal dumplings ; 
they ought to have been in the chicken stew, 
she said, instead of flour dumplings. Still, Mrs. 
Chandos had eaten heartily of the light crust 
which composed part of the stew. 

‘*T am sure, Marm, you have got plenty of 
yeller meal,” said Gran’ther, ‘‘for your Bill 
took away ten bags yesterday from my mill. 
But corn ain’t what it used to be; it’s only fit 
for creeturs’ feed.” 

The dinner was finished at last. They all 
rose together, and put their chairs against the 
wall, and then looked at mother. She told 
them that at five o’clock tea would be ready; 
in the mean time they must make themselves 
comfortable. 

Miss Polly, who, like most mercurial people, 
needed little naps, went up stairs to indulge 
herself with one. Mrs. Chandos went into the 
parlor, followed by Miss Carter; they resumed 
their knitting. 

Gran’ther and George strolled off somewhere 
to take a nap—probably in the hay-mow—and 
Mrs. Saunders went into the kitchen to help 
wash the dishes. I begged mother to send for 
one of my schoolmates to come and pass the 
afternoon with me. She consented; and when 
Emma came we went up stairs together with 
Jane Buck, and our play amused the poor girl. 
When we got tired of playing (it was after four 
o’clock, and the shade of evening was creeping 
over the house), Jane Buck was snoring in her 
chair, and Emma and I went down stairs. Mrs. 
Saunders was in the kitchen fanning herself 
with a turkey’s wing, and mother was cutting 
out some garments for her to take home and 
make up. I went into the parlor. Miss Car- 
ter was by the window. She nodded her head 
toward Mrs. Chandos, not wishing me to dis- 
turb her. I looked at Mrs. Chandos, and felt 
impelled to get near her. Her eyes were wide 
open, and her hands were clenched; her yarn 
was broken, the ball had rolled on the floor; 
the snuff-box had fallen from her lap, and the 
spilled snuff made me sneeze violently. But 
Mrs. Chandos did not stir—she was dead! 1 
looked at Miss Carter. She caught my scared 
eyes and came forward quickly. The sight 
broke her heart, but she made no noise; she 
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only wrung her withered hands, and then she 
picked up the ball of yarn and tried to wind 
it again. I called my mother. She gently led 
Miss Carter from the room, and all that could 
be done was done for the bereavedwoman. She 
died before the next Christmas, and the family, 
whose name was in the ‘‘ Memorial,” became 
extinct. 

Miss Polly hurried down stairs, full of com- 
passion, but with a look which seemed to say, 
“What could we expect? she was so very old!” 
But Miss Polly was only three years younger 
than Mrs. Chandos! 

Gran’ther Buck wiped his forehead when my 
mother told him of Mrs. Chandos’s death. 

“John Chandos was a good Christian man, 
though he was fond of Hollands; but I guess 
Mrs. Chandos will meet him in the ‘ fields be- 
yond the swelling flood.’” 

Gran’ther enjoyed his tea, drinking four 
cups scalding hot, and eating much sweet-cake. 
Poor Jane trembled with fear, but she bright- 
ened up when mother gave her a new bed 
blanket with a red rose in each corner. Mrs. 
Saunders went home crying with thankfulness. 

And so ended our Christmas Party. Before 
I went to bed that night mother asked me if I 
did not think it a happiness to be able to bestow 
pleasure on those poor friends of hers? LIsaid 
I was very tired of Jane Buck, and asked her 
when she thought Gran’ther Buck would die? 
Whereat she smiled, and sent me tobed. And 
I heard that night the story of cousin Nancy’s 
marriage, and her bridal present of a silver por- 
ringer from Miss Polly. 





HINTS ON SELF-CULTURE. 

ELF-CULTURE consists in the growth and 
enlargement of our spiritual nature. If 
mind is the distinctive attribute of man, the 
capacity of that mind for self-cultivation is its 
most characteristic feature. Our Creator has 
given us great faculties. They are instinct with 
his life; they bear his image; but in themselves 
they are mere germs that need wisdom, effort, 
and watchfulness to secure fullness, harmony, 
and success of action. Insensibly to ourselves, 
and without the exercise of voluntary power, it 
is possible for these faculties to attain a certain 
measure of development. This degree of ex- 
pansion, however, is so limited and imperfect 
as not to interfere with the general law of self- 
culture. Indeed, it sets forth the fact more 
prominently that the steady, earnest use of 
means, sanctioned by the judgment and sup- 
ported by the will, is the divine method for our 
advancement. When we see that the mind ex- 
pands in seasons of unconsciousness—that even 
dreams perform a mysterious office in arousing 
latent susceptibilities of the soul or in quicken- 
ing the spirit of some decaying truth—there is 
not, in reality, an exception to the law of self- 
culture. Had not the energy of the will and 
other active functions of the soul been previous- 
ly excited and disciplined, we have no ground 





to suppose that this kind of unconscious growth | 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 104.—O 


would have been within the scope of experience. 
On this subject Nature has not left us in doubt. 
As God’s representative she emphatically utters 
his will, teaching us that our spiritual faculties 
are committed to us in stewardship, and that 
the main purpose of life is to cultivate them for 
their worth to our personal being, for their serv- 
ice to humanity, for the glory of our Maker. 
Accepting this truth, it is well for us to pause 
on the threshold of so important a discussion 
and cast our eyes over the range before us. It 
is the province of self-culture to determine what 
we shall be; what rank among thinking, acting, 
moral agents we shall assume; what obstacles 
shall be removed, what triumphs secured, what 
immortal glories won. No humbler task is de- 
volved upon it than the execution of God’s will 
as respects the growth of strength and purity in 
the soul. Whether it shall enrich itself with 
the treasures of truth, beauty, and-goodness in 
the universe, or sink into eternal bankruptey— 
this is the issue to be made, the problem for a 
life-long solution. Can we conceive of any out- 
ward trust so solemn, so momentous? Were 
we invested with the office of an archangel; 
were we ordained to exercise a watchful super- 
intendence over a section of God’s universe ; 
were the bloom and blessedness of many worlds 
suspended on our skill—that would not compare 
with the work assigned us. For no external 
relation can equal in depth, intensity, and 
grandeur those nearer and dearer ties that bind 
the soul to the infinite and eternal. Self-cul- 
ture looks to the soul as the greatest of created 
objects. For it, all things exist. For it, stars 
hold their courses and systems revolve around 
the throne of Jehovah. For it, Christ died. 
Taking this broad view of its trust, self-culture, 
if faithful to its responsibility, embraces all du- 
ties, interests, and aims within its grasp. No- 
thing is too low, nothing too high, to escape its 
eye. All forms of matter know it as their right- 
ful master, and hasten to yield it service. It is 
the kingly authority of mind laying its taxes on 
the whole field of creation, and reaping a revenue 
that shall add to the magnificence of eternity. 
Viewed, then, in this light, self-culture cov- 
ers the whole scope of intellectual, moral, and 
religious effort. It involves whatever acts on 
thought, sentiment, will, taste, affection. It 
concerns the sensibilities and the conscience. 
Over what a surface are its means extended! 
To correspond with the dignity of the work, 
self-culture has been denied nothing that can 
promote its end. Divided as material nature 
is into various departments, and distributed 
through many shapes of eff2ctive instrument- 
ality, they all meet—in their relation to this 
work—as in a centre, and, with perfect unity, 
co-operate to accomplish it. The dew-drop and 
the ocean, the atom and the world, the sphere 
and the system, science and art, history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, experience, religion—all bring 
their resources into thiscommon treasury. Self- 
culture, therefore, must be regarded as the chief 
end of human life. Knowledge, virtue, good- 
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ness, are not mere conditions of mind, but per- 
sonal attainments wrought into the texture of 
our being—made our own breath and blood— 
by the assimilative processes that self-culture 
maintains. It is not the abstract idea of knowl- 
edge, virtue, goodness, that the imagination is 
here fixed on; it is these things as our proper- 
ty—elements and constituents of our existence 
—that we appreciate. Hence, along with the 
sentiment of veneration for these immortal qual- 
ities, there comes another sentiment no less 
beautiful and inspiring. ‘That sentiment is the 
feeling of an energetic will, of a mighty strug- 
gle, of hardships endured, of antagonistic cir- 
cumstances subdued, of a resolute and unyield- 
ing force calmly and patiently put forth in se- 
curing these acquirements. 

Every man who devotes himself to the work 
of self-culture cught to possess his mind with 
such views as shall fortify him against discour- 
agement and defeat. Obstacles he must en- 
counter, dangers he must meet, sorrow and suf- 
fering he must experience. Apart from these 
no discipline can be complete, no strength de- 
veloped. But, on the other hand, he must re- 
member that his Creator has bestowed on him 
a plenitude of power to perform the task. Look- 
ing within himself, he finds a soul conscious of 
acapacity not to be measured. The more this 
consciousness is cultivated by inward thought, 
the more acute and intense is its idea of the pos- 
sible enlargement of its being. Every accession 
to its knowledge enhances the power of know- 
ing. Every result of experience absorbed into 
the soul swells the conception of attainability. 
Thus the faculties of the mind are not only in- 
vigorated, but the consciousness that presides 
over all their functions, and momentarily feeds 
them with its own vital force, is also quickened 
into more vigorous activity. 

To cultivate ourselves thoroughly and prop- 
erly, we must devote time and effort to the ed- 
ucation of consciousness. By this we mean that 
the instinct of the soul itself—the instinct of a 
spiritual existence superior to all its functional 
exercises, and grander than all its manifested 
forms—the instinct to which Nature, Life, and 
Religion make their appeal—is to be strength- 
ened and perfected. The idea of what the soul 
is—what it is capable of becoming—what it 
may realize by virtue of the freedom and glory 
of its inherent spirituality ; this central idea is 
to be brought out into clear, ample, inspiring 
recognition. And when that is done its rightful 
authority is to be acknowledged. The nature 
of this sentiment is such as to give it 2 com- 
manding power over the operations of the mind, 
and subordinate every outward agency to its 
firm sway. It is just here that so much self- 
culture is defective. The roots of progress do 
not penetrate sufficiently deep into conscious- 
ness. One faculty and another of intellect are 
cultivated ; this or that function is adequately 
discharged ; but the all-pervading temper of a 
spiritual being is wanting. Knowledge stops 
short of itsend. Experience touches-only the 





surface. _The depths of vitality in the soul are 
not reached. And men become shrewd men, 
sharp men, competent and available men; but 
it is all at the expense of the soul. ‘True 
culture is a different thing. Every step in its 
progress deepens the assurance of the native 
grandeur of the soul, and gives a more piercing 
insight into the vastness of its birth-right. A 
genuine experience does not rest complacently 
in a well-poised judgment, a mathematical ac- 
curacy of perception, a firmly-braced will, and 
an executive energy that goes boldly and straight 
tothe determined mark. Faculty and force can 
not satisfy its demands. Behind all is the sov- 
ereign soul, conscious of an infinite stretch be- 
yond these narrow limits, and scorning to be 
imprisoned within the boundaries of a practiced 
skill, a delicate tact, a masterly common sense, 
and nicely-fitted habits. 

How, then, does self-culture act on this great 
reserved force of consciousness? It takes hold 
of the primal feelings of the soul in its relations 
to truth, beauty, power, love, and goodness. It 
throbs a mighty heart into its silent and solita- 
ry communings with the universe, that finds its 
counterpart every where amidst the magnitude 
and splendor of God’s works. In joy, it awakens 
strange thoughts that tremble through the brain, 
and stranger feelings that flow forth in tears. 
In sorrow, it is not crushed, for it has faith in 
the sorrow that God sends, and it calmly hopes 
in the awaiting sunshine. Every man of pro- 
found experience knows that much of his knowl- 
edge penetrates deeper than the faculties that 
strive to use it. Indeed no small part of it is 
left unused, so far as outward practicalness is 
concerned. And feeling transcends faculty still 
more. Words fail, acts fail to embody any 
thing beyond a fragmentary portion of our na- 
ture. The capacity of the soul is adapted to 
an ideal life, which, although in unison with the 
real life around us, yet far overleaps its stern, 
cramped limitations. Are these hidden agencies 
lost? Ifthe best part of all we have learned— 
if the divinest fruits of toil and trial—if the 
priceless wealth of experience can not be con- 
verted into commodities to enrich the world, are 
they therefore useless and vain? No; the 
growth of consciousness is worth more than 
external service. It is a nobler growth than the 
maturing of intellectual faculties and the per- 
fecting of their social service. To be a man in 
the hush of the soul beneath the pressure of In- 
finity—to be a man in the silent, rapturous at- 
titude of thought and sensibility in their heaven- 
ward look toward God and his Christ—is great- 
er than any exhibition of the purest and truest 
self to the world. This is the greatness which 
springs from the growth of consciousness, and 
all forms of outward manifestation are but faint 
types of its inward grandeur. 

A man ought to enter on the work of self- 
culture with the conviction that his Creator has 
given him more power in this direction than in 
any other. The facts of human life, no less 


than the principles of religion, sustain and con- 
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firm the truth of this sentiment. Placed amidst | of self-culture. Wisdom is needed to direct 
the economy of material nature to perform the | its use. There must be a clear, distinct percep- 
two-fold office of supporting our animal existence | tion of the end to be attained and the means 
and contributing to the abatement of the curse requisite to reach it. What, then, is the true 
on the earth, in so far as Providence contem- | theory of self-culture? A short answer might 
plates its diminution, man is favored with such | be given to this question by stating that self- 
aids and auxiliaries as make him competent to | culture consists in the development of the men- 
subdue the world and enjoy the utmost of its | tal faculties in relation to their appropriate ob- 
advantages. It is not merely to be a home for | jects. Nodoubt thisistrue. But itis a partial 
his physical and social being. It is to be a| view of the subject. No discipline, and no per- 
home suitable to his probationary condition, a | fection of faculty, as such, can mect the claims of 
theatre for the exertion of the high attributes | a philosophic and spiritual self-culture. Never- 
of a redeemed spirit, a ‘‘ footstool” to the Throne | theless this sort of functional education has a 
of Grace. Viewing man in this aspect, we be- | great office to fulfill in the history of mental 
hold him furnished with the amplest endow- | growth, and especially, as a preparatory means 
ment of means to gratify his earthly wants. | of culture, it is invaluable. We know that 
Labor, directed by intelligence, secures its ends, | mathematics and metaphysics cultivate the rea- 
and material nature obeys its mandate as if | soning faculty. We also know that poetry and 
man were the vicegerent of God. Winds and} other arts appeal to the imagination. There 
waters serve him. The exhaling moisture and | are facts in life that address the sensibilities ; 
the returning dew alike fulfill his purpose. And | while other facts concern us as common-sense, 


at every step of progress he avails himself of 
a yet remoter agency, a more recondite fact, 
a more subtle law, to execute the decrees of his 
earthly sovereignty. The humblest mechanic 
now wields a mightier power, by means of ma- 
chinery, than the kings and queens of antiquity 
ever exerted, and a factory-boy can perform a 
task that would have startled Greece and Rome 
as a miracle of skillful strength. Admit all 
this ; but still the truth stands out that man is 
a greater agent, working on the materials of his 
own nature, forming himself in the likeness of 
Infinite Beauty, training his intellect and affec- 
tions to the nobility of a redeemed character, 
than in any of his triumphs over the outward 
world. The progress of a single mind from 
childhood to age, if it fulfill the divine plan, 
presents wider extremes of contrast and suggests 
the completeness of success much more than all 
the material advancement made from the rude 
ages until the nineteenth century. Boast as 
we may of steam-engines and lightning-tele- 
graphs, the primer of the infant, a nursery-song, 
a simple token of a work within the soul, is a 
prouder vindication of man’s nature than the 
wisdom of design and adaptation which they 
display. Man changes the forest-trees into a 


| prudential, everyday people. But one should 
| never forget that he has much more to do than 
to improve a particular faculty. It is not the 
abstract intellect, trained to discern truth; nor 
the imaginative intellect, able to perceive and 
enjoy beauty; nor the expressive intellect, rich 
in the gifts of a manifold utterance, that can, 
by itself, constitute him a large and liberal- 
|minded man. Any one of these forms of in- 
| tellect may give him a specific value in accord- 
ance with the scale of appreciation which the 
world sees fit to apply to talent and genius. 
| True culture looks beyond the utility that fixes 
the marketable price of brains, and it has a 
| nobler impulse than to make an almanac, grace 
a college-chair, or fill a place in the world’s 
jeye. It feels that mind has higher uses than to 
get daily bread for the body and serve the pur- 
poses of economy and thrift. In the same spirit 
it aims at something more than the favorable 
| opinions of mankind. Neither worldly success 
| hor worldly distinction is undervalued or neg- 
| lected, but it rests on the conviction that the 
| soul has an infinitely grander work to perform 
| than to nurse the animal structure or gratify 
| the tastes of society. And in this moral tem- 
| per it strives to improve the intellect by disci- 





habitation of beauty, transforms cotton and wool | plining all its faculties, by elevating its range 
into clothing, multiplies wonders more rapidly | of contemplation, by habituating it to commun- 
than trade and commerce can diffuse them ; and | ion with great objects. It values facts not for 
yet, inan hour of thoughtful meditation, ofearn- | what they are, but because they conduct to 
est self-searching, of profound moral abasement, | principles more valuable than themselves. It 
he ‘experiences a greater change, and walks | lifts itself above the narrow, the local, the mi- 
forth among his fellows a more impressive won- | nute. It delights in broad, comprehensive ideas ; 
der than the whole realm of materialism can | and in a philosophy that seeks to embrace all 
show. For whatever he does in the outward | science, ina philanthropy world-wide and world- 
world bears his earthly image, but the work | encircling, it rejoices with exceeding joy. 

within his mind is stamped with the image of The man of true culture is a man in all his 
the Infinite. In the former we call him me-| faculties. He has insight, reason, imagination, 
chanic, inventor, artist; in the latter we discard sensibility, conscience, affection. All these are 
the terms designative of genius, and borrow such | fresh, vigorous, active within him by virtue of 
titles as distinguish the hierarchies of immor- | the general spirit of intellectual life which ani- 
tality. | mates and informs them. His aim is to devel- 
But it is not sufficient to feel the presence | op himself, and in working to this end the whole 


of a divinely-granted power to effect the work intellect shares in the sympathy and strength 
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of a growing nature. On intellect alone he 
would rely in nothing. He is not a thinking 
machine, but a thinking soul. To be a calcu- 
lating piece of apparatus does not satisfy his 
aspirations in mathematics; nor can he be con- 
tent to reduce his logical power to the mercan- 
tile level of a ‘‘ counterfeit detector” of bad bank- 
bills and base coin. A vital spirit he will have 
in every thing. ‘Taught by experience how fal- 
lacious the best reasoning may be that is the 
product of mere intellect; taught, too, that even 
beauty changes into deformity if it be simply 
the creature of imagination, and that conscience 
easily degenerates into superstition when de- 
prived of the aid of other inward functions; 
knowing and feeling these spiritual facts, he 
must carry a great, genial, purified heart into 
all the operations of the understanding, into ev- 
ery search after truth, into every pursuit of life. 

Now this is certainly the method of culture 
which Nature indicates. It is not its aim to 
form a handicraftsman of intellect that shall 
win no higher praise than dexterity, sagacious- 
ness, tact. Good mathematicians, annalists, 
metaphysicians, artists, are not its heroes and 
saints. On them and their works it lays no 
superlative stress. Hence Nature is no formal- 
ist. It refuses to put things together in such 
systematic order as would please our devotees 
of mechanical mind. Whenever it appeals to 
the intellect, it is not to the intellect only, nor 
is it to the intellect for its own sake. But it 
addresses the whole being of man; and as in 
what we eat there is a provision for bone, 
muscle, nerve, blood, and brain, so in its action 
on thought there is a subtle spirit in its agency 
that vivifies and strengthens every portion of 
our character and constitution. Where it of- 
fers poetry, there it offers philosophy. Where 
it has a record of the past, there it has a prophecy 
of the future. It is no separatist; it tolerates 
no divorce; it offers to the eye a vast spectacle 
of unity; and such as it is in itself it is in its 
influence, calling out the entire mind to its 
companionship, and stimulating the different or- 
gans of sense as well as the various faculties of 
the intellect to accompany one another in their 
action. The eye loves the association of the 
ear. Reason welcomes the fellowship of imag- 
ination, and in all the higher class of minds, 
such as Plato, Shakspeare, Milton in litera- 
ture, Burke and Webster in statesmanship, they 
are always found side by side to aid and invig- 
orate each other. 

But men love to disintegrate. They must 
put up truths and facts in parcels, and label them 
according to their idea of use and value. We 
try to arrange Nature as we do our libraries— 
such an alcove for history, the next for law, a 
third for theology. But Nature will not be 
forced. Here are the dew-drops; you can 
frame a system of physical philosophy out of 
them, and then a beautiful poem. Here are 
flowers; science turns them to economic advant- 
age, art ministers to the luxury of the rich and 
to the sufferings of the poor with them, while 





the Great Teacher finds images for his gospel 
in their frail loveliness. Nature studies com- 
pleteness in presenting its phenomena to the 
mind ; and no man can be on fair terms with it, 
as an instrumentality of culture, except every 
thing within him respond to its approach. 

And how forcibly this method is illustrated 
in the Bible! Paul never writes as a mere lo- 
gician. Amidst his closest and compactest ar- 
guments how often the great heart, stirred by 
the pathetic mystery of the Cross, sends a pul- 
sating thrill through the fingers that guide the 
pen! And if we take the finest specimens of 
his thought and style—such, for instance, as his 
speech on Mars Hill, or his eloquent summary 
of the fruits of charity—we are instantly struck 
with the fact that no one faculty of the mind 
more than another is exercised in receiving 
their wisdom and appreciating their excellence. 
John, the beloved disciple, is a perfect exempli- 
fication of the same law of mind. He is in full 
contact with the reader. Intellect and affec- 
tion, reason and sentiment, are summoned into 
his presence and held under his sway. Noone 
faculty is excited, but the whole nature is 
moved. With him argument embraces appeal ; 
tenderness blends with strength. The child- 
hood of the kingdom of heaven breathes through 
that manly voice which proclaims the majesty 
of love ; and the head that lay on the heart of 
Jesus when the pressure of the world’s guilt 
was there, caught its mighty throb and prolonged 
its pulses in all its eloquence. 

If we would cultivate our minds aright, the 
methods prescribed by nature and religion must 
be adopted. And in advance of our efforts we 
must first have correct views of intellectual 
power. ‘Too many suppose that intellectual 
power is located in a fine memory, in a brill- 
iant imagination, in command of language, or 
extent of knowledge. And so it would be if a 
beautiful eye were equivalent to a handsome 
face, or if a good stomach were the necessary 
consequence of healthy lungs. Strength in one 
faculty is frequently at the expense of other fac- 
ulties, like those trees in which an overgrown 
branch enfeebles the vigor and destroys the 
symmetry of the remaining boughs. The aim 
of nature and religion is to build up a force of 
mind that may distribute itself through any fac- 
ulty, flow out in any channel, reach any end 
that is desired. Hence, as culture progresses, 
the more distinct and definite forms of faculty 
lose their prominence. We have the clear, con- 
vincing reason, but not in mechanical shape and 
logical routine. So, too, we have beauty and 
sublimity ; but the imagination, in its appre- 
ciative or creating offices, disguises itself as a 
subtle, diffused element, and while its energy is 
not abated, it yet seems to operate through the 
other functions of the intellect rather than ad- 
here to its earlier modes of action. The tend- 


ency of all sound culture is in this direction ; 
and although it is only the privilege of the se- 
lect few to attain it fully, yet the instinct of 
progress is steadily toward it. How little of 
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the mere dialectician appears in Chalmers, 
Hall, Burke! How these men transcend the 
scholastic forms of thought, and seize the great 
substance for which these meagre signs stand! 
And if we recur to Demosthenes, what an in- 
stant degradation to his intellect should we feel 
if, instead of the combined force of argument, 
demonstration, impulse, we had the precise and 
graceful evolutions that oration-mongers delight 
to practice ? 

Our study, then, should be to get at the heart 
of things, and not rest in their outward shapes. 
A fact appeals to the understanding. Is it to 
penetrate no deeper than the comprehending 
faculty? Is it exhausted when it is received, 
measured, classified ? Facts degrade the mind, 
if they do nothing more than report the phenom- 
ena of materialism and life. They are to ad- 
vance farther than the outer court of the soul; 
their best work just begins when the utilities of 
intellect have been answered. The same truth 
governs the imagination. Our books teach that 
the object of images is to give pleasure. Is 
pleasure the final law of mind? Is there no- 
thing behind the beauty? And is not beauty 
itself but the passing expression of something 
more beautiful? If beauty be rested in for its 
own sake or for the sake of pleasure, it may 
sensualize the mind, and rob the Creator to 
magnify the creature. Thus the world is full 
of the idolatry of facts and the idolatry of 
beauty. The practical reason and the active 
fancy are made the slavish ministers to an in- 
tellect seeking its own good and rejoicing in its 
own glory. But God’s law rises supreme above 
all such groveling ways. True culture abides 
by that law; for it is a law of thought as well 
as of action. It is a law for the growth of wis- 
dom, no less than for the performance of work. 
Culture obeys its mandate. Wherever it finds 
a fact, whether in the clod, in the grass, in grav- 
itation, in electricity, in statesmanship, in liter- 
ature, it accepts its earthly significance, puts it 
to economic uses, organizes it in science or 
morals. But this is not the end. It sinks 
deeper than the intellect; and, absorbed into 
the soul, is made the means of lifting it nearer 
toward the Infinite. Beauty, if faithful to its 
instinct, follows the same ascending path. 
Viewed in its relation to mere art, it is earthli- 
ness in an attractive garb; it is carnality, sep- 
arated from grossness, but carnality still in its 
essential features. But let beauty be taken in 
connection with the soul; let its office for the 
intellect be simply a preparation, a girding up 
of its strength, a flowering forth of its charms 
for the soul itself; let the image shining in the 
sky, glistening in the dew-drop, whispering in 
the wind, deliver the thought, and then inspire 
prayer and praise with a more wondrous mean- 
ing and a diviner rapture, and beauty is trans- 
figured into one of the elect servants of piety, 
and fulfills an apostleship for Christ. 

Let it not be forgotten that the culture of in- 
tellect, with reference to its own powers and its 
practical use in the business and social aspects 





of life, is one thing, and its culture, viewed in 
its bearing on the soul, is another thing. We 
must keep this broad distinction in the fore- 
ground of all our thoughts, else our efforts to 
improve will lack the element of vitality. Nor 
is it possible for us to attach too much import- 
ance to this truth, lying as it does at the root of 
a rational, consistent, Christian theory of hu- 
man nature. Culture of the intellect for its 
own sake proceeds on a false and corrupting 
idea. It embodies a selfishness that shuts up a 
noble part of our spiritual being within limits, 
forbidding all freedom of sympathy and breadth 
of sensibility. It lowers the mind to the level 
of a worldly instrument for worldly ends. A 
man who adopts and acts upon it can never rise 
above his trade or profession. He may become 
an adept in his work, make money, attain dis- 
tinction, but how far superior is he, estimated 
by the standard of moral excellence, to the dog 
that churns the butter or the horse grinding the 
bark? When one’s business shows no other 
productiveness than outward gains, what more 
has he done than the clods of the field are doing 
every season? Now it is this use of intellect 
that characterizes most of the culture of the 
day. Trades and professions, high and low, 
learned and unlearned, are actuated by the 
same spirit. Prudence is mere thrift. Com- 
mon sense is another name for the instinct that 
takes the ox or the ass to his master’s crib. 
Tact consists in a quick glance of the eye, a 
fast step, and a long-fingered hand. Even the 
higher movements of the age are vitiated by the 
same sentiment. Three-fourths of the argu- 
ments and appeals with which American mind 
is plied on the subject of education have refer- 
ence solely to education as a means of temporal 
prosperity. And many people value godliness 
more for its promise of the life that now is than 
for that which is to come. 

True culture is actuated by a different mo- 
tive. It holds the intellect, in all things, subor- 
dinate to the soul. Whether that intellect is 
devoted to trade or literature, whether it con- 
cerns itself with mechanical or professional pur- 
suits, whether it writes books or merely reads 
them, it-appreciates skill, knowledge, experi- 
ence, talent, genius, by its worth to spiritual 
life. Not that it is unmindful of humbler in- 
terests. It values the daily virtues of industry, 
sagacity, and economy; and if these are not 
engraven on ‘‘tables of stone,” it is because 
they are stamped on all objects around us. 
Six days of the week preach them. But its 
faith declares that worldly wisdom needs the 
presence and power of the spiritual, the infinite, 
the eternal, to preserve it from decay and death. 
The knowledge and discipline acquired in con- 
tact with men and things, if turned to best ac- 
count in point of temporal advantages, are yet 
more valuable in moral use. Business quickens 
sagacity, opens the mind to instantaneousness 
of impression, trains to ready action, and estab- 
lishes a most solid relationship between outward 
things and inward sentiments. Social ties, ex- 
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tending over a broader surface and penetrating 
far deeper into the heart, work to a higher end. 
The former give to the latter strength and sub- 
stantialness; the latter give to the former grace 
and sensibility. But business and society can 
not employ the ability which they create. The 
highest wisdom of its highest men it can not 
make available. Indeed it can not find occu- 
pancy and scope for inferior talents. There is 
always a surplusage of mind that capital, com- 
merce, government confesses its inability to use. 
Why isthis? Why does providence ordain the 
world to be a means of development, and then, 
as seemingly dissatisfied with its own plans, re- 
fuse to let it gratify the taste, sensibility, power, 
which it has awakened and formed? Every 
year the materials of character, of force, of 
mighty manhood, are produced in greater abund- 
ance than all the agencies and activities of the 
world can engage in their service. Nature de- 
lights in mental fertility as well as in material 
abundance. The counterpart of the luxuriant 
forest and the teeming plain, of ocean, air, and 
firmament, crowded with the tokens of over- 
flowing bounty, exists in the spiritual world. 
Why this apparent waste? Why this vast con- 
trast between possibility and reality? Why are 
we awakened to a far deeper sense of power in 
consciousness than of power in action? Why 
is every sentiment so much more intensified as 
@ sentiment than as a source of outward influ- 
ence? Why is the soul grander than its re- 
vealed life? Providence is in this as in every 
thing. By such sure signs we are taught that 
nothing earthly or human can have more than 
a partial and imperfect agency in awakening 
and controlling the immortal mind; and fur- 
thermore, that when this spiritual principle, 
trained to a sense of its high offices, seeks to 
expend itself in work worthy of its grandeur, it 
is at last driven back on its consciousness of a 
divine end, on its own heayenward aims and 
aspirations as the original and final sphere of 
thought and action. If, therefore, our culture 
of intellect terminate in intellect, it is a vain and 
feeble thing, destitute of all genuine vitality, 
doomed to disappointment and death. What 
nature teaches must raise us above nature. If 
by means of knowledge and experience thought 
and feeling are elevated and chastened, they 
must in turn elevate and chasten the manhood 
of our being. The future mind lies latent in 
the heart; and hence no culture of the intel- 
Iectual faculties can reach the great fountain of 
growth. Progress has its reason and end in 
the moral nature, and intellect depends for its 
capacity of expansion on sentiment and affec- 
tion. Nothing is really truth to us until it 
passes through the intellect and penetrates the 
very soul. Nothing from without becomes a 
power within until it enthrones itself in the 
centre of our nature and blends with the moral 
majesty of our being. Short of this it must not 
stop, else the benefit is lost. A book is mere 
paper if it fail to enter into character. Science, 
art, philosophy, are childish amusements unless 





they enlarge and ennoble the spirit, teaching it 
to be more spiritual. Men may idolize the in- 
tellect; but the soul, robbed of its rights, will 
punish the pride that invades its sovereignty. 
In that worship no sacrifice is offered, no prayer 
heard, no praise accepted. It is the worship of 
self, the most criminal, as it is the most debas- 
ing, of all idolatry. A man had better determ- 
ine to be a demon than try to be a god. 

We have seen that the philosophy of culture 
requires the outward means which nature and 
providence employ for our personal growth to 
penetrate through the intellect and grasp the 
moral consciousness. We have seen that in- 
tellect, trained and exercised on worldly grounds 
and for worldly ends, may succeed in securing 
both the pleasure and the power which spring 
from the relations of matter to mind. A com- 
pliance with the conditions of thrift, enterprise, 
skill, talent, has its reward; and by such in- 
struments the showy splendor of a material civ- 
ilization rise around us. At the same time the 
separation ot the intellect from the moral na- 
ture, its concentration in itself, abates its force, 
perverts its agency, and renders it unfit to ac- 
complish the work allotted to it in the economy 
of the universe. But there is another view of 
this subject. Mind is capable of giving as well 
as receiving. It not only has susceptibilities 
that are acted on, but it has motives, impulses, 
volitions, originating within itself and impelling 
it toward external objects. By virtue of this 
organization the mind has power to intensify 
its own action. After placing itself in an at- 
titude to embrace the facts that are embodied 
in outward things, it can form these materials 
into new shapes and compel them to subserve 
higher purposes. It can rearrange and recon- 
struct, modify and change. By the simple 
force of suggestion it can argue from the known 
to the unknown, from the visible and tangible 
to the abstract and ideal. A hint suffices to 
open anewworld. Above all, it can breathe a 
wondrous vitality into its own acquirements, and 
make them much more than mere acquisitions. 
There is a point in the history of every mental 
effort at which the receptive exercise of intellect 
ceases, and at that point all earnest and profound 
cultivation begins. Then we rise from particular 
to general ideas, escape from the lower region 
of the senses, and ascend to the realm of pure 
and permanent sentiments; sce all things less as 
they appear, and more as they are. Now this 
is a noble faculty of mind. It is the source of 
most of our greatest thoughts, and from it pro- 
ceed the highest energy of will, the most spir- 
itual aspirations, the grand, heroic deeds that 
renew the wasting heart of the world, and seal 
its hopes as born in heaven. 

It is certainly of no small importance to pos- 
sess this invaluable faculty. A man who has 
formed this habit stands on vantage-ground. 
Poet or not, he has something akin to the “vis- 
ion and the faculty divine.” There is in him a 


clearness, 2 force, a depth of insight, to which 
every thing within the scope of legitimate 
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thought must yield. Able to discriminate be- 
tween the incidents of an object and its real 
features; to mark accurately the line dividing 
circumstance from character; to take broad, 
genial, satisfying views, and rest serenely in 
them; to cast out a prejudice, and realize the 
sudden widening of the area of inward being; to 
conquer a falsehood, and feel exultant that one 
enemy less lurks in the shadows of threatening 
ill; to soar to the native sphere of truth, and 
see it in an atmosphere that no cloud has dark- 
ened, no storm disturbed—a‘man able to sus- 
tain, control, and direct his faculties in this 
way, has the heart of nature in his hand, and 
the resources of the universe stand ready to en- 
rich him. Thinking is to him not so much a 
labor as a pleasure; and apart from the value 
of discovering the wisdom of creation, and an- 
alyzing the laws of objects around him, he ex- 
periences a joy in such investigations that is 
worth more than the practical results of intel- 
ligence. The consciousness of growth, the 
sense of enlarging strength, is far more inspir- 
ing than the assurance of knowledge. In the 
former, one’s manhood lives; in the latter, it 
finds aids and servants. In the one, it enjoys 
lordship over itself; in the other, over its cir- 
cumstances. In this, it walks the earth, feeling 
the returning gladness of sovereignty over hum- 
bler objects, while in that, its whole nature opens 
to the companionship of higher beings. Not 
only does ‘‘ beauty pitch its tents before him,” 
but goodness invites him within its tabernacle, 
and there, amidst those folds that are more gor- 
geous than hangings of gold and purple, and 
more resplendent than the many-hued drapery 
of sunset clouds, he finds the consummation of 
thought in the silent raptures of spiritual feeling. 

Now this power of the mind to animate its 
faculties, to transfuse a new and mightier life 
into all its operations and efforts, must be kept 
prominently in view in all culture. It is not a 
passive thing, for outward influences to shape 
and form. It has a self-moulding, a self-stimu- 
lating, a self-directing energy, always fresh, 
always elastic, so long as it is obedient to the 
laws of its moral nature. Give such a mind 
the most common materials, and out of them it 
will rear asublime architecture. Give it a great 
thought, and it will organize an institution that 
shall stand for the creed of ages. A word will 
swell beneath its impulses until it becomes the 
faith and hope of nations. <A ‘‘ still, small voice” 
heard in the whispering night, in lonely medi- 
tations, in dreams, will be repeated in some 
oratorio of song, in some outburst of eloquence, 
and startle the slumber of centuries. No gift 
does God confer on men like this, the power to 
incarnate themselves in whatever they do. It 
is more than talent. It is more than genius. 
It is the special prerogative of great souls, re- 
deemed from sin, redeemed from self, redeemed 
from all outward alliances of bondage, ‘stand- 
ing in a might mightier than themselves, and 
anointed to the championship of God’s high 
sway over a recovered world. 


How does the culture of the day compare 
with this standard ? 

Look at the movements of our time, and see 

what they represent. Look at our patent offi- 

ces, our trade and commerce, our professions, 

our institutions, and you mark a wonderful dis- 
play of intellect, in all its sharpness, rivalry, ea- 
gerness, tact, enterprise, and comprehensiveness. 
Modern civilization is a gigantic demonstration 
of what can be done, when men are fairly har- 
nessed together in serving each other’s wants 
and promoting common ends. The result is, 

that social power is vastly augmented, and in- 
dividual power, except as tributary to society, 
is diminished. We are educated for mechan- 
ical pursuits, for the bar, for the church.- Our 
measure is taken, and we are fitted to our place. 
Fashion rules every where and in every thing. 
The gay woman, who adopts every fashionable 
style of dress, furniture, equipage, is only a 
type of men in schools, in colleges, in literature, 
at the bar. All of them recognize the suprem- 
acy of fashion, and bow down to it; all of 
them are believers in the doctrine that they 
must live for the public, and keep on the kind- 
est terms with its tastes and caprices.. This 
spirit rules the most of our culture; and, to 
some extent, it must prevail. But in the ex- 
cess it now exhibits it is a fearful evil, because 
nearly all our personal power is absorbed in so- 
cial power. ‘Too many have more reliance on 
society than on the principles which constitute 
the strength and safeguard of society ; too many 
have more faith in the church than in God. 
Our feebleness is thus converted into a means 
of complacency ; we rest on others and are sat- 
isfied. In our dependence on machinery we 
forget its motive power, and in our homage to 
civilization we put the Gospel out of sight. 
But what sort of culture is that which is sim- 
ply and exclusively adaptive to the needs of a 
fugitive hour; which forecasts the appetites and 
passions of next year, and labors to suit them; 
which has no higher moral in its procedures 
of thought, and in its ambition of action, than 
in the cut of a coat or the color of a cravat? 
A true manhood is always more glorious than 
any present glory. A true manhood, by the 
necessity of its instincts, its prophetic yearnings, 
its imperishable ideals, is ever in advance of all 
existing things. A true manhood is in God’s 
keeping, not at the nod and beck of the world. 
No grand deeds are the product of the day which 
they immortalize. No magnificent institutions 
are from the wedlock of auspicious circum- 
stances. Not by looking at what society wants, 
but by a profound study of what our nature 
wants, are we developed in the stature of men. 
The force of ages combined could not create 
an impulse sufficient to produce a “ Paradise 
Lost ;” but a dream of childhood in its cradle- 
sleep, a vision of youth in its first ecstasy of 
love, an image of manhood in some sacred pause 
of struggling life, may go forth, if God touches 
the hearts that hold them, and people the firm- 








ament with the radiant forms of archangels. 
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THE RANSOM OF A HERITAGE. 

HE coachman drew up the reins, with a 

long ‘‘ Whoa!” and said, ‘‘ Here we are, 
Sir ;” and I stepped for the first time upon the 
pavement of Ilchester. It was dark out of 
doors, being eleven o’clock at night, the winter 
season, and foggy. There was a bright welcom- 
ing gleam through the open door-way of the inn, 
and a companionable radiance with it of all 
sorts of agretable supper savors; but I paused 
on the sidewalk, and while the stage went un- 
der its moist archway to lie by till the morning, 
I turned considerately around several times, as 
one who has leisure for observation. 

And it could not be denied I had leisure. 
For I had not come to Ilchester to try the sul- 
phur water, to sell by samples for some jobbing- 
house, to pay a visit of friendship—to do any 
thing temporary—but to stay the rest of my 
life. 

Not that I was an old man either. My hair 
was still glossy raven; my eye clear and pierc- 
ing; my step, allowing for the cramp of a sixty 
miles’ ride in the stage, resolute and elastic. In 
fine, as years go, I was thirty years old. 

Yet, in arriving at Ilchester, I had come to 
the terminus of my life. My existence still a 
comparatively new book, but already at the be- 
ginning of its last long chapter. And this is 
such a strange fact in the history of so young a 
man that it demands explanation, and I give it. 

From early childhood I had been looking upon 
trouble as a familiar household face. Trouble 
was the Lar of my poor poet-father’s melancholy 
hearth-stone! debt, sickness, failure—yes, ab- 
solute want—these were the genii that hovered 
over his widowed head, and watched my mo- 
therless cradle. I was too young when she 
who bore me died to recall her face; but I ever 
heard her name mentioned in our sad house 
with a loving and respectful mournfulness which 
taught me she was one of the rarest, noblest of 
women. My father at one time had been well 
off. A year before my birth he had lived in a 
home far more comfortable, more luxurious 
than any thing my infancy knew. As poet, as 
author, he had been blessed with much more 
than the usual success of such people. His 
works had brought him more than fame—mon- 
ey; and I call that more than fame, believing 
that I will be sympathized with by even the 
most unselfish of bards and head-workers in 
this world who have felt how infinitely dearer 
love and home are than glory, and sighed to 
think how valuable that unattainable gold is, 
regarded as something which might make love 
and home possible to them. 

Always economical and fond of those simple 
happinesses which are cheap in the market, my 
father had saved enough at twenty-nine to en- 
able him to marry a woman of his own tastes, 
and take her to a cottage on the eastern bank 
of the Hudson and about forty miles above New 
York, which was not great in cost, profusely 
ornamental, or any thing except exquisite in 
the river view from its piazza and its warm 





heart-scenery within. His income was enough 
to give ample answer to the present wants of 
two such people; and both because God in His 
goodness might give them more mouths to feed, 
and because, like the birds, he could not help 
singing, he continued to make books, poems, 
reviews, and all the products which bring pay 
and pleasure. Under these circumstances my 
father called himself happy. He had reached 
that sweet place in life where a man meets rest 
while his day’s sun is still behind him, coming 
up into the zenith, and so does not feel falling 
over him rest’s bad shadow, idleness. 

Then, three things happened to my father in 
one month. 

In the first place—I was born. Of a bright 
June morning the little helpless creature of 
their love fell on those two young people’s breast, 
and as my father lifted me up into the sunlight 
that sifted through the viny windows, I seem- 
ed so gladdened by it, so quickened, that his 
poetic mind was struck with the idea that it 
was a prophecy that I would be a sunbeam to 
them, a thing of happiness and sunshine to my- 
self. And they called me “‘ Eliodore”—a name 
searce ever heard on this side of the sea—‘‘ the 
gift of the sun.” 

Hardly was the little Eliodore yet seven days 
old when event the second came to the house 
of the Armours. 

The twenty thousand dollars which my fa- 
ther’s industry had saved had been intrusted by 
him to the care of a man high in his confidence 
and of large credit with others who were far 
better financially educated, a broker and bank- 
er in New York. He had written my father 
that this whole sum was invested in bond and 
mortgage of the utmost reliability. He had 
made one quarterly payment of interest; but 
when the next became due, Lionel Armour dis- 
covered how, all the time, he had been the dupe 
of a liar and avillain. For, one happy evening, 
there was brought to his wife’s bedside, where 
he was sitting with me, the babe, in his arms, 
a letter, which stopped his caresses and made 
him turn deathly pale with agony. His banker, 
turning every item of trust property in his hands 
into money, the all of widows and orphans, the 
scanty scrapings of day laborers, my father’s 
long and painfully earned little fortune, had 
absconded, God knew whither —let us rather 
say, the Devil—to batten on his villainy. 

Nobly did Lionel Armour keep the great 
darkness of that discovery from the eyes of the 
woman he loved. It might have killed her. 

An old nurse, who staid many years after 
by the remnant of our family until it had no 
longer any name to shelter, told me once how 
my father bore it. 

**He kept cheerful in his look,” said she; 
“he used to laugh and play with you by the 
mother’s bed more, if any thing, than he had 
before; but I used to hear him praying for you 
both, in his little study, before daybreak, by the 
hour together, with a voice all stopped up and 
shaky, which brought the tears into my eyes. 
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Oh, many a time! many a time! First he’d 
say, ‘O God! my poor wife!’ and then, 
‘Pity—pity the little child!’ I tell ye it was 
too much for me. And every night at nine 
o’clock he’d bid your mother ‘ good-night,’ and 
make believe he was tired and must go to bed. 
Then he’d send the woman that staid to take 
care of her up to the room, and go and lock 
himself up in his study, and work among big 
books and papers, writing—writing often till the 
sun rose again. I caught him at it once, and 
took the liberty to ask if it wouldn’t sicken him. 
But he only lifted his pale, painful face, and 
shook his finger at me and said, ‘Not a word 
of this, Barbara—remember!’ Oh, he must 
have written books on books, those times !” 

Such was the story of my old nurse. And 
when I look at all the old MSS., and the mag- 
azines, and the books of that period which bear 
his impress, I can understand how the necessi- 
ties of his dark hour burned out his mind and 
body, like a candle in oxygen, to give light and 
life to those unconscious unfortunates whom he 
loved. Well, he has gone to his reward! 

Then came the third event. My mother was 
recovering—she had risen—the physician en- 
couraged her with the hope that she would soon 
be out again. All at once a relapse took place 
—fever set in—and with the going out of the 
month of June she went out from us also—a 
spirit set free into God’s endless summer, before 
earth’s transient one could die and leave her be- 
hind for the frosts. 

And after this I have heard that my father 
was abroken man. Her love had been enough 
for him; when all other things went he was 
able to say, “How far from the worst which 
might be!” But now the worst had come; and 
having no soul left that at the same time could 
love and understand him, he cared no longer to 
labor for the maintenance of a house which shel- 
tered only vacancy; and taking me, the igno- 
rant babe scarce yet a month among the troubles 
it did not know, he retired, with my nurse, to 
cheap and narrow lodgings in a country town, 
selling the cottage as one casts away the husk 
out of which all sweet and fruit have gone. 

And in those lodgings did I begin to learn 
ny first lessons of life. 

As I had not had imparted to me any thing 
of the past, and probably should have compre- 
hended it but little if I had, I passed my early 
childhood as happily as most boys. 

Naturally my father was no longer a buoyant 
man. He did not play with me like some fa- 
thers, but he was always kind, and taught me by 
his side far more than children learn generally 
until they are children no longer. With his 
help Latin and Greek became familiar to me. 
I grew to enjoy the marrow which was inside 
of those crooked characters that form the dry 
bones of the old poets and historians. Ilearned 
many of the most beautiful things by heart ; and 
by the time I was fourteen, having never been 
to school nor mixed with boys, I was pretty well 
fitted for an opening manhood in any state of 





existence where simple pure-mindedness was a 
fashion, and bread came for the love of truth 
and beauty. 

But Lionel Armour had cause enough to 
know that no such existence stood waiting for 
his son. And seeing him, at the age of four- 
teen, as I have said, with the promise in his 
character of such a life of sensitiveness and ag- 
ony as he, the poet, had been always leading, he 
determined, as gently as he could, to open the 
eyes of his child, and prepare him for the future. 

One day when he had kissed me approvingly, 
after a fair translation of Theocritus, and given 
me one of those gentle, sad smiles which in my 
good conduct now found almost their only occa- 
sion, he took me on his knee and told me this 
same story which I have been telling you; from 
beginning to end, interrupted only by my child- 
ish tears or outbursts of astonishment, and the 
choking of his own voice. 

Having been reared in that atmosphere of 
most concentrated passion—books and solitude 
—when he finished I sat with my little pocket- 
knife in my hand and its blade opened. 

‘¢ Father,” said I, in a stified voice of emo- 
tion, ‘‘ what is the name of the man who took 
away every thing you had in the world?” 

**It will do no good to tell you, my son. 
You must not know. But why ask the ques- 
tion ?” 

‘¢ Because,” I answered, my face pale and 
my lips trembling, ‘‘ because I will look for him, 
and when I find him—though they kill me for 
it—I’ll put this in his heart!” And bursting 
into tears, I held up my little knife. 

“Oh, my son! don’t speak—don’t think so!” 
said my father, soothingly. ‘‘If what I have 
said affects you in this way, I shall be sorry I 
have told you. God takes care of vengeance. 
We must leave it tohim. And even were it 
ours, it is now years since we have heard any 
thing of the man, and can not possibly find him. 
So peace, my boy, peace!” 

I governed myself with a great effort, and my 
father went on to tell me a piece of news which 
was to be my first grief as well as my first start 
in life, and to which his story had been a pre- 
face. 

I was not to be such a man as he had been— 
so ignorant of the world, so unbusiness-like, 
so ideal, and therefore always poor, distressed, 
and heart-sick. I was to leave him, to enter 
the counting-house of a merchant in New York 
who had consented to take me, and I should 
gradually work my way up to a fortune, and be, 
oh! such a rich and happy, such a benevolent 
and useful man! I should come home every 
holiday I could get to see him, and then we 
would have such delightful times together. And 
meanwhile I must work hard, and try to please 
God, and my employer, and him; and he would 
see that I had every thing I needed to make me 
comfortable. 

So my father proceeded, painting in as bright 
colors as he could the advantages, and lighten- 








ing the shades of the pain of our separation, 
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until, to my yet untried boy-mind, curiosity in 
regard to this novel change somewhat hushed 
the cries of the young heart that well-nigh broke 
to leave its only loved one. 

In due time the change came. I know now 
as I could not then what it cost him to pack my 
little new trunk with a womanly care and ten- 
derness, to see it strapped behind the stage, to 
hug me as if he would never let me go, and 
then to hurry from my last kiss into the house, 
not daring to trust himself with one smile at me 
from the window. 

So I came to New York and began to acquire 
mercantile habits. I have no doubt that my 
master, his family, my fellows in business, ev- 
ery body, were as kind to me as the world ever 
is to boys. But just what to the ancient mar- 
tyrs was the torture of being flayed and then 
dropped into boiling water, was the process to 
me, the shrinking, world-ignorant, unpractical 
child, of being brought in contact with the rough 
forms and hard souls of the life at large. It 
is an old agony; orphans are learning it every 
day; poor gentlemen’s sons know it by heart; 
it is in the feuilleton, the book, the lecture, but 
it is not hackneyed of its agony yet. 

I passed three years—the misery of each cut 
in two by a semi-annual visit to my father— 
and at the age of seventeen received my first 
promotion. I put off the errand boy and his 
jacket—I put on the collecting clerk and the 
business paletot appropriate to that youth. 

I was proud for my father’s sake of this ad- 
vancement. I thought how cheerfully he would 
say, ‘‘One more step on the road up, my boy!” 
and as Christmas was approaching I looked for- 
ward rejoicingly to the week at home, and saved 
from my monthly allowance enough to get a 
present for him in the shape of a very handsome 
new German work upon Greek Literature, which, 
of all things, he would most admire. 

With a letter, testifying his approval, from 
my employer, this present of mine for my fa- 
ther, and the same little trunk with which I 
had left home three years before, I went back 
to the old village of West-Alton. 

The servant that came to the door stepped 
softly. The family that let the lodgings were in 
the parlor, but they all talked in undertones; 
and I felt the blood rush back to my heart as 
my nurse stole down stairs and kissed me ten- 
derly, saying, 

‘**He is very sick, dear, but we hope he will 
soon be better.” 

Ah! and before I went away my father was 
better; well—quite well—but after that sort 
which makes not the friends of those who love 
aman congratulate them, and which opens no 
mouth to say, ‘‘ Thank God! thank God!” 

Back from the ruins of all I lived for, too 
mad to know where I was going, I returned to 
New York, hugging to my breast through all 
the journey the book that he had never read, 
but which it seemed as if he must read, and 
which, therefore, was some sort of a solace to 
me as connected with him. 





And the next day after my return I recom- 
menced my duties as collecting clerk. It was 
a business which might seem ill suited to such 
a mourner as I; but I had reached such a state 
of almost unconsciousness through the stupe- 
faction of the blow that I could have done any 
thing, great or trivial, without asking whether it 
was fitting—even without knowing that I did it. 

There was a debtor of our house who was just 
about leaving that morning in a bark bound for 
Canton, and I must go to him on board the ves- 
sel to receive some payment which had been 
neglected up to this eleventh hour. 

I made my way mechanically down to the 
foot of Old Slip, and passed on board the Ar- 
vow. All on deck was bustle and noise; the 
yards were being squared; stevedores were 
stowing the last parcels of cargo; provisions 
were passing down to the store-room; and here 
and there were groups of landsmen bidding 
good-by to sailors and passengers. Pushing 
through this throng without knowing, in my 
bitter abstraction, that I touched them, I en- 
tered the after-cabin and found my man. He 
made the payment I expected, and then, as I 
turned to go, said, abruptly, 

**Young man, will you go to China with 
me ?” 

I don’t remember whether I knew what I 
said, but as briefly I answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

There was no time to return to the office. 
I passed my collection-book ashore to a porter 
whom I recognized, with orders to leave it at 
the counting-room of the firm. And they told 
me on board, days afterward, that the next thing 
I said was— 

**Let me lie down and sleep.” 

And then, from utter exhaustion, I fell to 
the deck. 

When I woke we were two hours out of 
sight of land. My benumbed brain was quick- 
ened by the bracing air and the novel motion, 
and for the first time since my father’s death I 
shed tears. 

I believe that voyage saved me from death, 
or, worse still, insanity. Realizing that I had 
taken an utterly unconsidered step, whose re- 
sults would be of the most serious bearing upon 
my future life, I was roused to a sort of com- 
pulsory activity of thought. I made inquiries 
of my friend of the abrupt question as to the 
place he wished to invite me to in China; and 
he answered me that he needed a shipping clerk 
in his office at Hong-Kong—had noticed me in 
my discharge of the duties of my last situation 
—was pleased with me, and therefore offered 
his vacancy. By that strange power of life 
which the thoughtless call chance was a stran- 
ger thus raised up to help me, and to lead me 
by a way I knew not of into the »ossibilities of 
success. 


I spent twelve years in China. I reached 


the age of twenty-nine, and by slow degrees I 
had risen to a place in the firm, while by busi- 
ness operations of my own I had acquired about 
I had no desire to be 


fifteen thousand dollars. 
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richer; I was weary of the barbarism around 
me; every muscle, mental and physical, was 
tired with the ceaseless struggle of amassing, and 
there was no one in the world whom I loved or 
who loved me. The only end I now proposed 
to myself was rest. Not love—not home; those 
desires had been harrowed out in childhood 
with their objects by the iron teeth of affliction. 
If I could but get back to America, seek out 
some place where I might stay unnoticed, and 
be quiet there until I had waited my time out— 
that was all I wished. 

I settled my partnership affairs and left Chi- 
na. Reaching America, I heard of the town 
of Ilchester. .It was dead as to business; its 
society was not disposed to be exacting on the 
subject of etiquette ; and, moreover, it was not 
many miles from those graves whither, in rev- 
erence and mourning, I had resolved hencefor- 
ward to make my only pilgrimages. 

I determined, therefore, to make Ilchester 
the retreat of the rest of my days. And so I 
come back to the beginning of my story, where, 
as you may remember, I stood looking around 
me as far as I could see in the night, with the 
air of conscious leisure for a lifetime. 

Even in the dark I began to be satisfied with 
Iichester. In all the long, wide street—the only 
one in the place—there was no sound of rattling 
carriages or night wassailers, though eleven 
o'clock at night would have been still early and 
noisy in a city. The dim forms of the long- 
built houses lay far apart, remote from the side- 
walk, at the backs of their ueep, elm-shadowed 
yards, and they all wore a slumberous air—an 
air of never. being searched and vexed by the 
prying fingers of daylight. Their windows were 
all black and candleless, telling of dreamless 
sleep—and this seemed perfectly to fit my mood. 
What I wanted was at last to stop tossing—to 
lie down, finally, in forgetfulness of the rough 
world I had been always grinding against, and 
Ilchester promised me this oblivion. 

Then I followed my baggage into the tavern. 
But, wonderful to say, even in Ilchester they 
dream. For in spite of the fatigue of that long 
stage-journey, and the all-suffusing atmosphere 
of quiet which characterized the place, as I lay 
buried in the vast gulf of my great country bed, 
I saw strange shapes begin to gather themselves 
out of the fire-light from the hearth which flick- 
ered through the shadows of the room, and they 
grew more and more distinct. At length a lim- 
itless sea disclosed itself rolling, tumbling law- 
lessly all about me, and in my horror I felt 
myself adrift—tossed I know not whither, with- 
out a shore, without a star. But suddenly a 
little strip of land appeared far in front as sight 
could reach—forward, still forward it grew to- 
ward me, broadening on the sea. At last Iwas 
floating in a shallow stream which a lamb might 
ford, and on the bank stood a pure young girl, 
with dove-like eyes, and against her bosom 
leaned a lofty cross. So patient was she, yet 
so slender—so frail to bear up that toppling 
weight alone—that my strong heart yearned to- 








ward her long-suffering weakness, and in a mo- 
ment I was by her side, sharing her burden upon 
my own breast. And as we looked into each 
other’s faces tenderly, lo, the cross began to 
grow! New beams stretched out from it on 
every side—it changed shape with weird quick- 
ness—it was no longer a cross but a house. 
And I cried out, in astonishment, ‘* Woodbine 
Cottage!” Yes; over us both spread the roof 
under which I was born—the restored home of 
my father and my mother! Then the young 
girl and I joined hands, and began to sing a re- 
frain which ran like this : 
**Years unravel what years have spun; 
The web of Ill shall be undone; 
After the shadow comes the sun!” 

I remember having dreamed several dreams in 
the course of my life in which I heard poetry. 
Once I recollect that I listened, delighted in my 
sleep, to several cantos of a heroic poem: I 
have heard songs also, and joined in them; but 
this is the only dream-rhyme that I was ever 
able to carry out into the waking life with me. 
And with this one still breaking, like a fountain, 
from my lips and my heart, I awoke from excess 
of joy. Awoke all alone, long after midnight, in 
that ghostly Ilchester tavern room, and felt my- 
self a changed man. Awoke in all senses—to 
the rest of faith, sweeter far than the rest of 
sleep; to hope; to a conviction that something 
better, holier than I had yet known, was possi- 
ble in life. 

For several hours after I rose in the morning 
the outlines of that dream were more or less 
distinct. But they faded out with the growing 
sunlight, as such delicate night-pencilings al- 
ways do. Is it well or ill that we so easily lose 
our conviction of the truthfulness of dreams? 
Ihave often asked myself this question, when I 
thought how the inevitable conclusions of mid- 
night become mere remembered fanciful specu- 
lations at noon. The wicked man laughs in 
the sunshine of his drinking garden at the fear- 
ful vision of warning which froze his blood in 
last night’s mysterious stillness and darkness. 
Perhaps, if its lineaments were still sharp-cut 
for a day longer, he might be awed into repent- 
ance. But, on the other hand, the hypochon- 
driac would become incurably insane if the 
precipices of his dream yawned all day at his 
feet. The average of all facts is good—doubt- 
less it is best that dreams should fade when we 
strike the balance of dreamers. In my partic- 
ular case, however, it was a pity that the first 
sweet, peaceful thoughts I had known for years 
should be so transient. At breakfast I mused 
over their memory, and cherished them sadly, 
while I knew their promise could never be ful- 
filled. 

Would I like toride? The Sulphur Springs 
were but six miles off on a magnificent road; 
the company was all gone, of course, it being 
December, but it had cleared off finely since 
last night, and the drive might please the gen- 
tleman. No; I thanked the inn-keeper ; I pre- 


ferred to walk a little about Ilchester. 
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Should a boy go with me to show the way? 
Much obliged; but I preferred being alone. 

So, with some astonishment at the idiosyn- 
crasy of a man who preferred going on foot to a 
carriage, and solitude to company, Boniface let 
me have my own way. 

The air was keen but deliciously clear and 
sweet, and the paths were firm and frosty. I 
took my walking-stick, wrapped myself in furs, 
and set out down the long street of the town 
for my first winter-day stroll since boyhood. 
Every thing seemed new to me after my dozen 
years in the tropics. The great, robust, bare 
elms owning no kindred with those perpetually 
green ailanthuses and oranges in their suits of 
papery leaves that I had been so long accus- 
tomed to—rosy, warm-clad children replacing 
the half-naked little sandal-wood urchins of the 
Sampan women—houses that would not blow 
over, not being sewed together of bamboos— 
farm-wagonsinstead of palanquins. Everybody, 
every thing was a surprise, a trait in a new 
world. This novelty was at least a diverting 
sensation, and I sought refuge in it from my 
long habit of introversion. 

I came at last to the end of Ichester—the 
point where the street began to be the country- 
road again, and there was no longer any defined 
foot-path by its side. And just at this spot, 
inside of a neat fence of stone-colored pickets, 
a modest little house of one story lay half-hid- 
den among bushes and clambering vines. It 
had an air of refinement and unpretentious re- 
serve which did not characterize the rest of the 
Ilchester houses, and I began to think seriously 
of buying it for my hermitage. 

I stood still for a moment and looked at it. 
The front door opened quietly and two persons 
came out upon the little veranda. I turned 
away, not to make my observation intrusive, 
and was about retracing my steps up the silent 
Ilchester street, when I heard a short, sharp 
cry of pain, and looked to see that one of the 
couple upon the veranda had fallen. Instinct- 
ively I opened the gate and ran in to offer my 
unasked assistance. 

The prostrate figure was a man, apparently 
as old as seventy, very much crooked and 
wrinkled, and of an almost ghostly pallor. His 
eye, too, had that painful stare of vacancy which 
told of a mind just flickering in its socket. His 
unavailing efforts to rise were assisted by a 
young girl who bent over him, grasping his poor, 
lean, trembling hands, and trying with all her 
strength to lift his dead weight from the floor. 
As I ran toward her the ringing of my fect 
on the frosty stones of the yard caught her ear, 
and, throwing back the thick hood which hid 
her face, she stood erect to see who was coming. 
At first sight she would not have been called 
beautiful. Her features were delicate and reg- 
ular, but they were toned into an expression 
of premature gravity—a look as of one who 
has patiently watched long and suffered much. 
And it takes a great while for a man, even if 
he can sympathize in the trials which form this 





style of face, to see any thing like beauty in it. 
We do not warm toward the saintly girl—a cer- 
tain earthliness and air of having been in the 
dew and sunshine are necessary to charm us in 
awoman. Otherwise—she was perhaps twen- 
ty, of middle size, and very gracefully formed, 
in spite of the testimony given in her face of 
cares which might have bowed her too early. 

I sprang up the steps, and saying, ‘‘ Permit 
me!” lifted the decrepit old man in my arms as 
I would an infant, and followed her into the 
house. 

‘¢Please to lay him on the sofa, Sir,” said 
the young girl, in a musical, almost childish 
voice. I obeyed, and she continued in a tone 
of sadness, 

“My poor, dear father! I am very much 
afraid he will never be able to go out any more. 
For the first time in six weeks I thought it would 
do for him to take the air. He seemed strong 
enough to bear a little walk as far as the gate 
and back, leaning on my arm; but we had hard- 
ly got out of the door before his knees bent un- 
der him, and he fell as you saw. Oh, you're 
very kind, Sir, to take such pains. I hope he 
wasn’t heavy ?” 

**Oh no! very light indeed. Do you think 
the fall hurt him ?” 

‘*T’m afraid it jarred him very much. Father, 
dear, this kind gentleman wants to know how 
you feel. Are you hurt, dear?” 

The poor old wreck stared at us both, as if 
trying to collect his senses for 2 moment, and 
then uttering an incoherent word or two, be- 
came as vacant as ever. 

“ He’s failed very much lately. I see it more 
and more every day,” said the young girl; and 
though she tried hard to command herself, the 
tears came into her eyes, and she delicately 
turned half away to hide them. 

‘* He has had two strokes of paralysis already. 
You can’t think, Sir, how he’s changed in the 
last year. He has been what they call an old 
man for several years now, but he’s not the same 
being he was last winter. He could walk and 
speak, and his memory was good; and in the 
evening, when I read to him, he took as much 
interest in the books or the papers as I did.” 

And again the thought of the change was too 
much for her. 

The old man was now beginning to forget 
his mishap in a quict, childish sleep, and I saw 
the immediate necessity of my assistance was 
past. So fearing lest, the excitement of her 
distress being over, the young lady should be- 
gin to get embarrassed at the needless presence 
of a, total stranger, I begged her pardon for hav- 
ing been so abrupt with my help, and was bow- 
ing myself out, when she said, timidly, 

“ May I ask the name of the gentleman who 
has been so very kind to my father? I thank 
you very much, and when he is well enough to 
speak, he will.” 

I handed the lady my card. She read it, 
and her face lighted up so that she was really 
beautiful, as she said, 
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**T have often seen that name before—the 
surname I mean. My father once had friends 
called so, who lived near Cold Spring on the 
Hudson. Were you ever there?” 

‘*Ts it possible? My father’s first name was 
Lionel.” 

“‘T declare! just wait one minute, please ;” 
and the lady’s face exchanged its untimely saint- 
liness for a happy, rosy beauty as she clapped 
her hands and bounded out of the room. Inan 
instant she returned, and smilingly held out a 
book open by the title-page. 

It was my father’s first novel! And on the 
fly-leaf, in that well-known, beloved hand, was 
written: ‘* With the love of Lionel Armour, the 
author, to his cherished friend, Stephen Gaston.” 

**So we are old acquaintances!” spoke we 
both together in glee, as we shook hands warm- 
ly; and I felt the first thrill of sweet, home feel- 
ing I had known since the bitter night I came 
back to New York with my ungiven Christmas 
present, a waif on the world. 

“My name is Eliodore—” 

‘*¢ And mine is Annie.” 

“*T shall always live at Ilchester. 
see each other very often.” 

“Oh, this is delightful! Before this morning 
my father and I were all, all alone.” 

‘And so wasI. We are none of us so any 
more.” 

Promising to come back in the afternoon or 
evening and see how Mr. Gaston was doing, I 
went briskly back to my inn, with several more 
leaves in the last—the Ilchester chapter of my 
life. 

I kept my promise, and called at the Gastons 
that evening. Nor that alone; for when my 
stay in the quiet, dead town had grown to 
weeks, and in spite of overtures from many 
good and vulgar people who had heard I was a 
person of some fortune, I made few acquaint- 
ances and connected myself with no families, 
cliques, or congregational bodies. I rewarded 
myself for this general isolation by spending al- 
most every evening in that little cottage at the 
end of the street. 

And people said that Annie Gaston and my- 
self were going to be married. By people I 
mean every body but ourselves. Old women, 
with from two to a dozen daughters lying on 
their hands in that flat, dull market of Ilchester, 
out of which, as out of every dead American 
town, all the enterprising young males who 
might have been buyers had gone to seek their 
fortunes in places yet alive, like New York or 
the ‘“‘Out West.” And these old women said 

it with a sneer. In their mouths I was some- 
body whom nobody knew; an adventurer; a 
person whose pretensions to property (this was 
true) were greatly exaggerated ; and that stuck- 
up Gaston girl, who thought herself too good to 
go with Ilchester young ladies, would find out 
too late what a fool I had made of her. If I 
had capitulated by marrying the daughter of 
one of my aged female foes I should have 


We will 





still more inveterate. Such is the pleasant pe- 
culiarity of social relations in Ichester. 

The young girls said we were to be married. 
They talked of it at school, at their little par- 
ties, gossiping over the flounces they sewed the 
days ‘‘they had the dress-maker”—that village 
oracle, of such means of kiowing, such uni- 
versal circulation, such discreet and delicate 
mystery. And I had just as lief have the 
young creatures talk as not, they do it so pret- 
tily, so harmlessly. And the few mer who, as 
rare specimens of a race almost extinct, were 
cherished for memory’s and mild flirtation’s sake 
at Ilchester—the little clerks of the two stores 
where they sold every thing, bedsteads, candy, 
plows, fans, molasses, and letter-paper—they 
talked about it, speculating whether the dresses 
would be bought at Dobb’s or Cobb’s. 

In thus stating the fact that every body said 
we were to be married, how mortified I am; 
how much more soI should be! For looking 
at the matter with the uninitiated eyes of a 
stranger, how natural, how beneficial and proper 
does it seem on the face of it, that two persons, 
gentleman and lady, who liked and admired 
each other, should be able to walk, talk, and 
read together, be assisted by each other’s coun- 
sel, and refined by each other’s taste, just as 
freely and unsuspiciously as if they were of the 
same sex! And how astonished would this un- 
initiated one be to hear that, whenever the for- 
mation of any such beautiful relations of culti- 
vation and support was attempted, it was not 
only the young lady’s maid and the gentleman’s 
man who bantered one another, as would be 
expected of such vulgar people, upon their em- 
ployers’ ‘‘sparking,” but matrons and fathers, 
advanced virgins and passé beaux of society 
followed their subordinates’ elegant example 
and smelt matches in the kindly association of 
the friendly young pair! Faugh! Truly this 
habit of social thinking is a vulgarism to be 
abandoned to scullions. 

But Annie Gaston and I were very little 
troubled by the gossip of Ilchester. If in the 
book of Destiny we were indeed entered as 
*¢Eliodore Armour and Wife,” we did not see 
it yet, or read any date opposite the entry in 
the margin. We had become very necessary 
to each other as friends and advisers, the con- 
tingency that might make us lovers had not ar- 
rived. 

Besides moreover, had we loved, there were 
two objections which might have been quite 
serious to our marriage. I had come back to 
America, not rich by any means, but with just 
enough to secure me by its interest that rest 
from worldly contact which was agony to me. 
And I was still so proud, so morbid, that I could 
not bear the thought of giving any woman upon 
whom I imposed my name comforts merely. 
Moreover, Annie Gaston had duties to her de- 
crepit and imbecile father which seemed to for- 
bid her absorption in wifely cares and pleasures. 

But I have taken too long a time to answer 





gained nothing, the others being thereby made 





the gossipers of Ilchester. 
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That body of amiable people, gifted with 
eloquence and leisure, were still more certain 
that they had guessed right when, toward the 
coming in of spring, I changed my quarters, 
leaving the tavern and going to live at the little 
cottage at the end of the street. 

There was abundant reason for doing so be- 
sides my own heart-sickness at the public soli- 
tude of aninn. My only friends in the world 
were under the Gastons’ roof, but they needed 
me as much as I longed for them. 

Mr. Gaston was every day growing more 
feeble and childish, and so becoming a burden 
more and more difficult to be borne alone by 
the young shoulders of the sensitive and pre- 
maturely grave girl, his daughter. She was 
able to keep but one servant, and that one in 
every sense a hireling. I therefore resolved 
that I would share her trial with her. I had 
done little in my life that could be of service 
to any body; it was time to begin, that even 
through pain and self-denial I might make my- 
self worthy of being missed and wept for when 
I had gone. 

Annie consented to let me help her, and I 
fitted up a little room in the cottage, where I 
might be within call at all hours of the day and 
night to soothe her father in his irritable mo- 
ments; to fetch and carry for him; humor his 
vagaries, and be his staff to lean upon in the 
tottering journeys his restless feet were forever 
making from his bed to the fire, from his sleep- 
ing-room to the parlor, and back again. His 
desire for motion was as likely to be strongest 
at midnight as at noon, and this eccentricity 
had nearly worn his daughter to a shadow. 
Though she was still as patient and uncom- 
plaining as an angel, and would have died 
without asking to burden other strength than 
her own, if [ had not pressed my help on her. 

It was not until I had become quite settled 
in my new lodging that I began in the least to 
realize what Annie Gaston was. As a visitor, 
I had known her as the ever-buoyant little wo- 
man in a modest blue-and-brown delaine, with 
an apron of such spotlessly white nature that it 
seemed to shed dust and soil as the duck’s wing 
sheds water. I had known her the ever-smiling, 
the shiningly clean girl, her most tried moments 
only toning her inextinguishable cheeriness with 
a patient gravity which made it seem deeper 
and more lasting, never forgetting to be tidy 
because she was worried, always fresh and sim- 
ple, and adorned more with the jewelry of her 
sweet manners than by any thing born of Tif- 
fany. And on this very account I had greatly 
undervalued her. I think it is our natural 
tendency to despise very clean and cheerful 
people. And I suppose I had despised her in 
a modified, brotherly sort of way. 

Not long after I made my abode under the 
same roof with Annie Gaston did her nature, 
the real woman in her, begin to vindicate itself. 
When I came to perceive what she had been 
bearing night and day for all the years past 
alone—when I felt myself, the stout, indignant 





buffeter of bad fortune, the rough-faring step- 
child of this world, almost shrinking from the 
sights, and sounds, and associations that she 
had met bravely with love in her eyes and 
prayers in her mouth, it was then that I re- 
pented for having ever likened Annie Gaston’s 
soul to a flat, pleasant meadow, and in the ex- 
aggeration of my atonement for the wrong set 
her among the highest of heroic spirits. 

Nor was it so much of an exaggeration after 
all. The girl of twenty who neglects the early 
blossom of her womanhood, secludes herself 
from all society where she may love and be 
loved, puts every dream of a happy home and 
congenial friendships in the hand of a provi- 
dence which seems almost certainly taking them 
to exhale them utterly, and does all this know- 
ingly, with a most refined nature that has the 
depth to be aware of the measure of its sacri- 
fice, and because she will not let rude hands do 
a single office for an imbecile, passionate father, 
is a noblest heroine. 

Not a word of complaint—none of fatigue, 
save when I extorted it—ever helped me to the 
record of what Annie Gaston had been doing 
through all her young womanly life. But as 
gradually the old man became accustomed to 
my presence, and found me lovingly trying to 
follow her example of gentleness and self-deny- 
ing service, he permitted me to share with his 
daughter many of those labors for his comfort 
and those forbearances with his strange disposi- 
tion which had hitherto been devolving upon 
her alone. And in this experience with him 
he unconsciously showed me the greatness of 
that young girl’s suffering. 

Stephen Gaston was not entirely idiotic. The 
work paralysis had done for him was rather to 
make him partially insane, leaving his brain 
strown in confused masses rather than quite 
crushed out. At times he would ask to have 
the newspaper read to him, and sit by the hour 
with a vacant stare of attention while one of us 
went through column after column of any thing, 
no matter what, not comprehending it evident- 
ly, but pleased with an occupation which he re- 
membered as an old habit. The Bible, too, he 
frequently asked for a chapter from. Almost 
always he said to us— 

** Read, ‘Have mercy on me, O God!” 

For a whole week together, sometimes, he 
never spoke at all, but sat in his large easy- 
chair, with his feet resting on an ottoman, and 
stroked himself with his shriveled, trembling 
hands up and down constantly, as if feeling for 
pockets into which he had put something and 
lost it. Again, he would be all unrest, listen- 
ing to no entreaties to spare himself, giving no 
peace to those poor, tottering legs of his, but 
wandering, supported by my arm, from room to 
room, forcing himself painfully up and down 
stairs, and peering, with a helpless, speechless 
anxiety, behind beds and under tables. Ask 


him what he wanted, and he invariably stopped 
—tried to think—uttered, half-coherently, ‘‘ No- 
thing—oh, nothing at all!” and began his wan- 
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derings again. Stout as I was, at nightfall I 
was often tired enough to ask myself, with 
amazement, how Annie Gaston had ever lived 
through this till I came. 

But this mere bodily weariness which my 
charge entailed upon me was nothing compared 
with another infliction that accompanied it. At 
times Stephen Gaston was visited by hallucina- 
tions of so ghostly and awful a character that 
to be with him in the night when they came on 
was a terror to have appalled any one. 

Having had the care of him during one en- 
tire day, which Annie spent by my entreaty on 
her bed—for she was threatened with a linger- 
ing fever brought on by her fatigue for him—I 
undressed him at nightfall, and saw him sound 
asleep before I left his room. He had been all 
day more than usually vacant and feeble, and 
so very easily managed. I congratulated him 
and myself inwardly on our both having a peace- 
ful night. 

At twelve I retired myself, leaving my door 
ajar that I might hear him if he needed me. 
My lamp also stood on the table by the look- 
ing-glass, with one wick burning dimly. I was 
soon fast asleep. 

It must have been nearly two in the morn- 
ing when I awoke, with a start, and heard a 
knocking, at quick intervals, on my door. I 
leaped from my bed, and right by my side stood 
Stephen Gaston. He had never come into my 
room before; some great exigency must have 
nerved him to the work of tottering all that way 
without support. I ran to the lamp, lit both 
wicks, and in the full light saw him with the 
most fearful expression of madness I ever be- 
held on human face. His immense black eyes, 
hitherto so utterly leaden and soulless, now al- 
most swelled out of their fiery-red lids; his 
long white hair streamed almost upright from 
his head, and his nostrils were dilated to their 
utmost. 

For the first time in months he had dressed 
himself; and in such a horrible masquerade! 
Over his day-clothes he had tightly swathed a 
sheet about his now almost perfecty erect long 
figure; a napkin was bound under his chin, 
and he carried a cane in his hand. But for 
that face of his, swollen into scarlet fullness 
and brutality, he would have seemed like one 
of the dead who walk in wild legends. And he 
kept hoarsely growling to me, ‘‘Come! come! 
come! Are youready? I say, come!” 

I took him by the arm; I said, soothingly, 

‘*Oh, you have been dreaming; let me help 
you into bed; lie down here and let me take 
care of you.” 

**No!” he answered, savagely ; ‘“‘I will go! 
Come, I say!” 

“Go where? It is raining, and you are not 
well.” 

“TI am going to the grave-yard. God has 
just sent for me!” And with a face of the 
most fearful despair, he added, ‘‘I must meet 
him, and give up my account.” 


—I am willing to confess I was afraid to ask. 
If his half-palsied tongue had been able to un- 
vail to me more of a mind in such an awful 
state as that demoniac terror showed it to be, I 
would not for any reward have seen it. The 
only method I had was almost with force to 
make him sit down; and there, all night, I sat 
up with him, reading the gentlest and most 
compassionate parts of the Bible to soothe him, 
and most of all, ‘‘Have mercy upon me, O 
God!” 

Toward daybreak he fell asleep. I stole into 
his room, and saw what his horror must have 
been when he thought God’s awful message 
came to him; for, to light up the darkness, he 
had caught up a whole box of matches and fired 
them all upon the floor. Happily, they had 
gone out, stifled in their own gas, or he would 
most like have been burned to death—to say 
nothing of all the others who slept. 

For days afterward, when he spoke at all, it 
was in language which showed that he believed 
himself dead and judged. And when this hal- 
lucination seemed to be forgotten, other horrid 
ones succeeded it. Thus, far into the summer 
did Annie Gaston and I dwell in an almost con- 
tagious atmosphere of imbecility or madness. 

Truly, after all my long pinings for Lethe, 
for unbroken quiet, and my hope that I had 
come to it at last when I was tossed back on 
this American land, I was far enough from it 
in this house of the shattered Stephen Gaston. 

But, thanks be to God! I came by degrees 
to know a better rest—the rest which Annie 
Gaston had dwelt in through all her over-task- 
ed, heart-broken, and blighted young woman- 
hood—the rest which I learned from.her—to be 
merciful and pitiful like God, and therefore, 
like Him also, never to weary. 

It was a new emotion, that rest. I had not 
included it in my prayer for peace while I wan- 
dered. I had meant to be a hermit. God 
made me a laborer, but gave me sweet wages 
in the thought that I was taking thorns out of 
the pillow of one of his most miserable sons. 
And without a single change in my outward 
cireumstances—no richer, with no more of a 
home of my own, no less, but still more labori- 
ous than ever—not even thanked by the poor 
old man for whom, for mercy’s sake, I did even 
servile offices daily—I awoke one day to find 
that a sad, sweet happiness and peace had lit 
upon me unpursued. I was a thoroughly 
changed man. 

I began even to feel an affection for the 
wretched, repulsive old man to whom I was 
making life less terrible. I had even loathed 
him at first—helped him only because he was 
one of my father’s early friends, and because 
my manhood could not endure the idea of a 
mere slender girl bearing his burden alone; 
and because, perhaps, I was desperate, and let 
chance lead me to any thing that would keep 
my thoughts from devouring me. But now I 
loved him even. It was then that I learned 





I could not ask further what he meant. Yes 


the double lesson which, put in practice, would 
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make a heaven for us every where. Love the 
world, if you would do it good; do it good, and 
you will love it. 

When was it—my free and out-speaking life- 
muse goes on to sing—when was it that into the 
current of this pure peace of thine, this unselfish 
self-outpouring for the well-being of another, 
yet another stream of motive than the love of 
Stephen Gaston glided, debouching through an 
almost imperceptible rill-inlet to which it had 
come winding unseen over a wide circuit of un- 
explored territory, hidden between low, over- 
arching, shadowy banks that almost met above 
it all the way? When was it, Eliodore Ar- 
mour? 

It would be very difficult to say. For as the 
good master architect does not set the doors 
that open on his grand high-vaulted chambers 
and long fair-vistaed galleries swinging around 
great monumental pillars all blazing with in- 
scriptions, but rather hangs them on the deli- 
cate pivots of the small and unobtrusive hinge, 
so He who builds up the symmetry of our human 
lives seldom turns the portals to their most beau- 
tiful and far-leading passages on the bearing of 
any conspicuous event, preferring more to hinge 
them on slight unnoticed circumstances, and 
make them surprises instead of expectations. 

Thus it is given seldom to the soldier to say, 
* This or that certain exploit was the cause of 
my glory ;” to the poet, ‘‘ This or that song put 
me on my height among the immortals ;” to the 
lover, ‘‘On such a day, and for such a defined 
reason, I began to love the beloved.” 

We often set up monuments to mark whe 
we call memorable critical places of our lives; 
but rarely are they topographically correct. Our 
Ares de Etoile are not the true standing-places 
of our star—they are good only to remind us 
that we have a star, which shines, however, in 
far other place and time. Our broken shafts, 
set up to the memory of dead hopes, are often- 
est cenotaphs—the hopes died and were buried 
many leagues off by the road-side, long ere we 
had traveled to the point where we have strength 
enough to raise a column to them. 

And I have said all this as a preface to the 
answer that I can not tell where, when, and 
how I began to love Annie Gaston, and to know 
it. It may have been when, on handing me a 
peach, her soft little hand touched mine, and, 
though our hands had many a time touched 
before, for the first gave me an indescribable 
thrill. Or when we kissed one another good- 





the candid transparent garment of my younger 
soul for the world’s steel-mail, and say to her, 
simply and passionately, ‘“‘I love you!” and 
then bear ‘* No,” or thank God for ‘‘ Yes.” 

If she valued me as the friend—was grateful 
to me as the benefactor—loved me as the broth- 
er—or either or all of these only—the simple 
fact of being so regarded by any human creat- 
ure whom I loved so tenderly would have been 
the last hold I had on earthly happiness. For 
she on earth was dear to me alone—the one be- 
ing I had left from my wrecked life to care for. 
And the measure of her care for me was neces- 
sarily then the measure of my happiness. I 
was jealous, therefore, of gauging it precisely, 
since, if I by chance found it upon inquiry less 
than mine, its real and existing value would be 
just so far diminished. I shrank from the pos- 
sibility of paining us both—of infusing a dis- 
tance and reserve into our relations—and so 
waited until I could see. 

The autumn came, and we were beginning to 
have fires, I remember, and to sit almost always 
through the evening with lamps lit and the sashes 
down. The doctor said that Stephen Gaston 
would hardly last till the snow fell. 

So Annie went about her household duties 
with a step even more noiseless than before, 
and a face of fixed sadness. We both expected, 
from the doctor’s view of the symptoms, that 
another and final attack of paralysis was hang- 
ing over the broken old man, and therefore 
watched his chair and his bed with almost 
sleepless anxiety, to meet the chill silent-comer 
Christianly and unsurprised. 

It surprised us greatly when we saw a far 
other change passing over Stephen Gaston in 
the earlier part of October. His occasional 
moroseness entirely disappeared. His sleep 
was more unbroken, and lasted a little longer 
every night; but the hours of his wakefulness 
were altogether quieter, more natural, and at- 
tentive to things external. His speech, too, be- 
came greatly less incoherent—his eye lost its 
alternating vacancy and wild fire—and I no- 
ticed that he seemed to understand what we 
read him from the Bible, and his lips sometimes 
moved as if he prayed silently. Annie and I 
began to congratulate ourselves wonderingly 
over the doctor’s false prophecy—he was even 
getting as well as ever, we said, and would 
soon be about again. So the young girl went 
about singing once more as she took care of the 
house. 





night, after having often kissed before (for we 
had been made very intimate by our common 


labors for the one poor being, her father), and | 


first felt it altogether new and conscious and 
painfully pleasurable. Be this as it may, there 
did come a time when I loved her and knew it. 

My whole life, with its disappointments, its 
mistakes, its betrayals, had taught me a lesson 


But with all this change in Stephen Gaston, 
| 1 was totally unprepared to have him call me 
into his room, as he did one morning, and say, 
in a gentle, altogether unprecedénted tone of 
affection, 

**You have been very kind to me for a long 
time, my dear friend.” 

“Have 1? Well—I have tried to be—I am 





of caution and reserve which even my being in 
love could not make me wholly unlearn. I did 
not go to Annie Gaston directly, as I would 
have done in those days before I had exchanged 


glad if it has made you happy.” 
| ‘*Happy ?—No, no—I’m not happy; but I 
love you. You're very good—very! Oh, are 


you a minister?” 
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‘*No, I am not—I was never good enough; 
but why, my friend?” 

‘* Because I feel as if I wanted—to tell a 
minister something that’s on my mind. I'm 
sorry you aren’t one. But let me see—you’ve 
been very good to me—God sent you to be— 
why, that’s being enough of a minister! I'll 
tell you.” 

Seeing how earnest he was, and anxious to 
unburden himself of some trouble, I let him go 
on in spite of the fear that so much use of his 
partly regained powers would exhaust him, and 
drew my chair closer to his pillow, taking his 
hand tenderly, asa son might, in my own. He 
continued : 

**T’m a poor, ruined old man. I wasn’t al- 
ways as Iam now. I was rich. I lived in 
New York, and had houses and lands and mon- 
ey. My own old mother was alive then. 

‘* By-and-by she died. After that I didn’t 
care for any thing. She must have kept on 
praying for me where she’d gone, but I didn’t 
hear her. I wasn’t held in by anything. I 
forgot her and every thing good. 

**T did something awfully wicked. So wick- 
ed, I don’t know whether God has any mercy 
forme. Oh! say, do you think he has?” 

**For all—for every thing. His name is 
Love.” 

‘¢ Hear me, then, and I'll tell you what I did. 
I was a banker.” 

‘*T started. What did he say! 
notice me, but went on.” 

‘*T had left with me to take care of a great 
deal of money—thousands and thousands. It 
was trusted with me by merchants and servants 
and poor people, widows, orphans, young peo- 
ple just starting in this world for themselves. 
And I ran away, taking it all. There was one 
young man, my friend, just a year married.” 

‘*What was his name?” I almost shrieked 
at Stephen Gaston’s ear, in an intolerable throe 
of fierce passions and memories. 

The old man covered his face with his hands, 
and the tears of a half-manly, half-childish 
grief began to run down his cheeks as he an- 
swered, sobbing, 

‘*¢ Lionel Armour.” 

I jumped up from my seat and ran out of his 
room. I seemed to be hurried back to the day 
when I sat on my father’s knee, and hearing 
all his wrong, drew out my little knife and said, 

‘**T would stick this in his heart!” And blush 
not, Brother Man, to own me brother if I tell 
thee that for one small moment only I ques- 
tioned with myself if I should not rush back 
and take the vengeance on that dying old man 
out of God’s hands. I shut myself in my own 
room. I strode up and down, taking wild, long 
paces, talking to myself with my teeth shut 
tight. 

But coming by the centre-table, my eye, al- 
most by fascination (so it seemed to me in that 


He did not 


‘*Have mercy upon me, O God!” 

And in my soul there came a voice—“ It is 
God that showeth mercy. Who art thou that 
revengest ?” 

I turned from the table and leaned against 
the window-frame, half-stilled. Lucy Gaston, 
picking the few last asters in the garden for her 
father’s room, looked up at me sweetly with her 
smiling, pure brown eyes; and the rest of the 
work was done. The Good—the God-like in 
me had triumphed. 

I went back to Stephen Gaston’s room. 

‘** Where have you been?” said he, reproach- 
fully. 

‘* T have been in my room—seeking and find- 
ing mercy for you and forme. Forgive me, my 
friend. I will not leave you again; go on, 
please.” 

‘Where was I? Oh, yes—Lionel Armour. 
As I told you, he was my friend. My loving, 
true friend. He trusted in me—TI took his all 
—all he had made in a hard-working life. O 
God, forgive me! He is dead, and never can. 
Never! never! The rest I wronged I do not 
know ; I don’t remember even theirnames. But 
his name—my friend’s—it has been eating into 
my soul these years! It will be the last thing 
I see when I die! Oh! oh!” 

And the old man shook with the power of 
his anguish. A thought came over me. Per- 
haps I might comfort him. 

‘** Suppose, Mr. Gaston,” said I, gently caress- 
ing his forehead, ‘‘ that his only son were still 
living, and should come to you, telling you 
that up to the last night of his life his father 
never had a thought of hate to you, but prayed 
you might be forgiven. Suppose the son him- 
self should say that he, too, from the bottom of 
his heart forgave you, what then?” 

The old man looked up with streaming eyes, 
and said, brokenly, ‘I should die in peace. But 
no, no; it can never be. His son is dead; not 
a word has been heard of him for years.” 

‘‘Mr. Gaston, look at me! From the bot- 
tom of my heart I forgive you; and I am Lionel 
Armonur’s only son!” 

Stephen Gaston drew his hand across his 
eyes as if to wipe away a mist—his breath 
stopped—then he half rose from his pillow, and, 
taking both my hands in his own, he regarded 
me for a full minute with a searching gaze out 
of which all the old vacancy had gone. And 
at length he said, solemnly, 

“ Are you telling a dying man falsehood or 
truth ?” 

“Truth, as God liveth!” answered I, with 
the same solemnity. 

‘¢ And where are your proofs, young man ?” 

I thrust my hand into my breast-pocket and 
drew out an old wallet which had lain there ev- 
ery day, close-hugged for those many years. 
For it was that which my father had carried— 
the small receptacle of all that very little which 





state), fell upon the Bible lying there. It was 


his unworldly soul had ever had to do with the 


open at the place where I had last read for| profit and loss of human business—the memo- 


Stephen Gaston, 
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randa, the notes, the bills—in all amounting to 
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perhaps a dozen papers. But it contained the 
voucher of Stephen Gaston’s trust; and when 
the eyes of Lionel Armour were closed on my 
utter desolation, I kept it for a monument with 
me of his sad life and wrongs, oftentimes, in all 
my wanderings by sea and land, opening it, 
reading that one receipt with burning lids, 
and feeding thereby that only human emotion 
which seemed left me—indignanit, silent bitter- 
ness. 

I culled out the receipt and held it before 
Stephen Gaston’s eyes. He read it, trembling 
and breathless. And then I folded it and tore 
it fine, saying to myself, 

**For God’s mercy’s sake—the commemo- 
rated forgiveness of the dead—for the sake of 
Annie Gaston, and my own better spirit.” 

‘Vain! vain!” said the old man, his voice 
choked to a whisper. “It has gone before me 
up to judgment.” 

‘* But with it your repentance, God’s pardon, 
and the forgiveness of the Armours! Be at 
peace, my friend.” 

Fora ther d with closed eyes, 
and his lips only moving as if in prayer, then 
said : 

“ The blessing of a wicked old man would but 
curse you, noble child of my bitterly wronged 
friend! I do not bless you, then; his blessing 
be upon you; yes, and this hour it is upon you; 
and the Great One’s goes with it. But listen: 
I right the Armours late, yet much as can be— 
I right you! J have never touched a farthing 
of that money! It is invested—well, secure- 
ly; and when the profits came in I said, ‘I 
fear them; they are the price of holy blood!’ 
and I invested them also. The bonds for all 
your heritage and its increase are in my safe; 
this key restores them to you.” 

And as he drew a small worn key from be- 
neath his pillow and placed it in my hand I 
learned the meaning of all that jealous, wary 
fumbling, that search from corner to corner 
which had perplexed me in his more crazed and 
darkened days. 

After a while he continued, 

**T seem better—you and Annie—oh, poor, 
poor child !—think I will live. No! I shall not. 
This time of better light and speech I know has 
been given to me only in mercy for this repara- 
tion’s sake. What if I had died in the dark! 
what if you were not here! Oh, God! to think 
of it! Itis finished, and Iam called. Bring 
Annie to me.” 

She came to his bedside, and, with much 
weeping, heard her father say solemnly that his 
time was at hand. And then he looked me 
fixedly in the face and asked, 

** Speak truly. I have thought—was I mis- 
taken ?—that you love one another ?” 

** Better than the whole world and life!” I 
broke forth now for the first, most passionately. 

But her only answer was to bury her tearful 
eyes in my bosom as I clasped her to me. 

“T am right, then,” said he. ‘‘Be kind to 
each other. Annie, be every thing to him—be 








life—be happiness—be soul! You know not 
what we owe him.” 

Nor should her clean spirit ever know. I put 
my finger on my lip and shook my head warn- 
ingly, lest he should impulsively say too much 
more. And as our lips met in the first love- 
embrace beside her fainting father’s bed, the 
mark of the secret long burned into my soul, 
and Stephen Gaston’s was wiped out by the 
daughter's kiss, and I became as though I knew 
it not. 

A week from that day and I alone on earth 
was left to her. God knows how it has been in 
my soul to make that all all-sufficient, with 
much care, and deep tenderness, and idolizing 
love. For her own, chiefly—yes, also for her 
forgiven father’s sake. 

Thus I saw the strange, long-forgotten, and 
disrespected dream of my first Ilchester night 
at length fulfilled. And I blessed God for those 
days and nights of weariness passed for Chris- 
tian charity and her love beside Stephen Gaston’s 
tottering footsteps, knowing that that light af- 
fliction had wrought for me my blessedness in 
her, and been therefore doubly, yea, unspeaka- 
bly, the Ransom of my Heritage. 





FOUND DEAD. 


\ HO can walk through bright Broadway 
On a sunny noon in May, 

When the gorgeous flowers of spring 
Bloom and blossom on its pave; 

When the gay, unthinking crowd 
Rolls in one unceasing wave— 

Who can walk nor bless the day 

That gave them beautiful Broadway ? 


Who can? On a cold, clear night, 
When the gas sheds bounteous light, 
When the shops like brilliant gems, 

Set in dark, enameled shrines, 
Sparkle forth their many hues 

On the golden-lettered signs— 
Who through fairy-land would stray, 
Walk the pavement of Broadway. 


When the yellow sunlight falls 
On her cloud-capped marble halls; 
When the clash of countless wheels 
Mingles with a hundred bells; 
When the tramp of hurrying feet 
Drowns the marching music swells: 
Moonlight, sunlight, morning gray— 
All are glorious on Broadway. 
* * * * = 
* * * « * 
It is midnjght deep, the time grows old; 
It is raining, and sleeting, and very cold. 
The slush lies ankle-deep in the street, 
And hushed are the sounds of the hurrying feet. 
Hushed is the clang of the noisy bells, 
And hushed is the sound of the music swells. 
Moonlight, sunlight, morning gray— 
It is none of these on bright Broadway. 
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It is midnight deep, and the gas burns low 
With a flickering light through the falling snow. 
Snow, and hail, and wind, and rain, 

Flooding the eaves, and choking*the drain. 

He who has roof that is weather-tight 

Goes not abroad on this dreadful night. 
Carriage, nor horse, nor laden dray 

Clatters this night through bright Broadway. 


Even the beggar a shelter has found; 
Not a policeman is heard on his round; 
Not a stray light from a cellar shines out, 
Nor heard is the sound of a reveler’s shout. 
Silent and dark as the gloom of the grave, 
Chilling the heart be it ever so brave; 
Chilling the heart till it ceases to pray, 
And heaps only curses on bright Broadway. 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
Sweep on, ye bitter winter’s wind, 
Like a fiend on your errand of death! 
Strike every living thing you find 
With your knife-like, icy breath! 
I was cold and hungered an hour ago, 
But that has passed away; 
The snow may fall, and the winds may blow, 
To me it is nothing but play. 


I have walked the pavement nights before 

As dank and as deathly cold, 
When a spot to lie on the naked floor 

Would have been a wealth untold. 
To-night I am warm, and a dreamy sleep 

Is luiling my hunger to rest ; 
Under this pile of boxes I'll creep, 

With the rats an unbidden guest. 
Oh, mother! my own, my undying love! 

Ob, mother! my lost and true! 
Look from your home of light above, 

To-night I am thinking of you. 
Oh, that this weary life were done! 

Oh, that I were with thee! 
That the Lord would receive, through his only Son, 

A chastened sinner like me! 

* * * « * 
* * * * * 

‘Tis the first faint tinge of the morning’s dawn 
That heralds the birth of a sunshiny morn; 
The air is still, and the frozen street 
Begins to awake with the patter of feet— 
To awake with the sound of the milkman’s shout, 
As he passes along on his daily route ; 
But one there sleeps, on the frozen way, 
Who will never awake to bright Broadway. 


They have found him lying there at rést— 

His hands are crossed on his silent breast; 

An icy mantle is round his form, 

It has covered him in from the pitiless storm. 
With a pick and a shovel they loose the hold 
Of the ice and the snow on his garments old; 
And, staring and stiff, they bear him away 
From the sight of the people on bright Broadway. 





A cart is his hearse, and a canvas shroud 
Hides his pale face from the gaping crowd; 
And the jury who come to the dead-house to see, 
With a look of disgust take the usual fee ; 

And the Coroner says, in a business tone, 

That the body they viewed is—A Man Unxknows ! 
And the verdict is entered the usual way— 
Founp Deap!—in the morning on bright Broad- 

way. 





AN AMERICAN IN JAPAN IN 1858. 
A CHANGE has come over the spirit of the 
Japanese dream! When I was a child I 
had an undeveloped idea that the Japanese 
were a species of semi-cannibal race, who in- 
dulged also in an annual practice of “trampling 
upon the Cross”—vide most school geographies. 
Three years since it was my good fortune to 
visit most of their more northern ports, and dur- 
ing those visits I was most agreeably enlight- 
ened. I left them with the impression that, 
though certainly unwarlike in their nature— 
possibly even timid—they were nevertheless 
cleanly in their persons, polished in their man- 
ners, and well informed as to a despotic form 
of government and the general preservation of 
order and quiet. I return now to have these _ 
impressions confirmed, and to conceive still 
higher ideas of their manners, of their social 
qualities, of their civilization, and of their intel- 
lect. Iexcept only the Persians when I say that 
they are, par excellence, the nation of the East. 
We sighted the high lands about Nagasakie 
bay at daylight of the 10th July, and as the 
sun rose, and we continued steadily to near 
them, their densely-wooded or terraced hill- 
sides presented a most refreshing contrast to 
the low land about the mouth of the Pei-ho, ° 
at which we have been gazing for the last month. 
There was quite a sea running as we thus stood 
in for the narrow entrance, and the ship had 
considerable motion ; but as we shot into the 
mouth, and found the beautiful heights with- 
in half a mile of us on either hand, it seem- 
ed as if we were entering upon the bosom of a 
mountain lake. I can scarcely describe this 
harbor; it must be seen to be appreciated. 
Imagine a perfectly straight valley, with high 
hills on each side, and with an average width 
of three-quarters of a mile. The ridges of 
some of these hills run at right angles with the 
course of the valley, project into it, and thus 
form other small valleys which, like their ridges, 
run also at right angles with the harbor. Some 
parts of these numerous hill-sides, and all of 
their ridges and peaks, are densely covered with 
pines, cedars, bamboo, etc., but the most of their 
area is terraced and kept under constant culti- 
vation. Here and there you see hamlets run- 
ning back from the surfless beach, and in every 
direction isolated houses meet the eye. About 
four miles from the mouth of this valley it takes 
a short turn, and ends in front of the city of 
Nagasakie. Now imagine this valley a fourth 
filled with clear sea-water, and you have the 
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best idea my pen can impart of ‘‘the harbor of 
Nagasakie.” As we steam up its motionless 
waters the curious Japanese crowd the beach to 
see the unusual sight, for Nagasakie was only 
opened to us on the 4th instant, and the Missis- 
sippi, which arrived a few days ahead of us, is, 
I suppose, one of the first steamers they ever 
saw. There she is now, anchored within pistol- 
shot of the town, and as we round-to near her 
a boat pushes off to board us. 

Our anchor is no sooner down than a Japa- 
nese boat is also seen approaching, and as she 
comes alongside curious eyes look through the 
ports to examine her strange-looking occupants. 
The officer of the Mississippi’s boat comes on 
board, and then orders his boat to drop out of 
the way to make room for the Japanese officials. 
One by one these latter ascend to the quarter- 
deck, the inferiors first, the superior last. The 
former range themselves in a line by the gang- 
way, and as the latter steps upon deck they bend 
gracefully and almost reverently before him. 
Then they look toward us, as much as to say, 
‘*Here is a high personage who is entitled to 
your respect.” 

One of the inferiors, the first who came on 
board, is Kichizuro—Nichi Kichizuro—the Goy- 
ernor’s interpreter. He is a fine-looking, hon- 
est-visaged Japanese, who speaks Dutch very 
well, and who has learned enough English, from 
books, since Commodore Perry’s treaty, to make 
himself fairly understood. 

We call a Dutch seaman who shipped with 
us in Norfolk as an American, and put him in 
communication with Kichizuro. The latter 
bows with Eastern politeness, and says that the 
high officer, his superior, has come on board 
with the Governor’s compliments to welcome us 
to Nagasakie. The Dutch seaman translates 
this, and the captain replies appropriately on 
the part of the Commodore. Several compli- 
mentary speeches now pass back and forth, aft- 
er which the high officer and suite are asked 
down into the ward-room, and regaled with two 
bottles of Frontignac—a sweet wine from the 
Cape of Good Hope. They now take their de- 
parture, with the understanding that the Com- 
modore and suite will do themselves the honor 
to call upon his Excellency Arawa Ywamino- 
kami, the Governor, in a few days. 

In addition to the Mississippi we find three 
other foreign-built vessels at anchor. One of 
these is a Dutch bark lately arrived from Bata- 
via with a mixed cargo for the Dutch Compa- 
ny who for the last two hundred and fifty-eight 
years have been allowed to inhabit the artificial 
island of Desima, and the other two are Japa- 
nese vessels-of-war, which were built a year since 
to order in Holland. One of these is a steam- 
propeller of about 400 tons, and the other a 
smaller sailing vessel. As we go on shore and 
make the acquaintance of the Dutchmen, I will 
show why these vessels are here, and how the 
giant Steam is “changing the spirit of the Jap- 
anese dream.” Come, then; let us go to De- 
sima. 





A large crowd got into this our first boat 
which was to land us upon the soil of Japan. 
We pulled a few hundred yards over the smooth 
surface of the harbor and then ran alongside of 
a stone embankment which the Dutch had built 
to facilitate the landing of their semi-annual 
cargoes. Here we got out, walked up the in- 
clined masonry, and were received by a dense 
throng of Dutch and Japanese. One of the for- 
mer introduced himself as Mr. Basley, the head 
of the Company. Another, as Mr. Hardie, engi- 
neer of the propeller; and a third as Lieutenant 
Wichers, of the Dutch Navy, and also an officer 
of the propeller. The Japanese gazed upon us 
with friendly and respectful curiosity. Our 
Dutch friends walked us over their little island 
and then into the house of Mr. Basley, where 
they gave us schnapps and hock in abundance. 

We were pleased with our walk over Desima. 
We found it to be a point of land seven or eight 
hundred feet long by about three hundred wide, 
around the inshore part of which a curved moat 
had been dug, and entirely around which a stone 
wall had then been built. ‘This moat is not 
very deep, so that Desima is only an island at 
high water. A single stone bridge spans the 
twenty-feet-wide moat and connects the island 
with Nagasakie, and a single wide street runs 
its entire length and terminates in a beautiful- 
ly shady and neat flower-garden. Upon the 
right of this street, as you walk up, is a long 
range of two-story houses inhabited by the 
Dutch, and upon the left is a similar row, used 
partly for dwellings and partly for warerooms. 
Both of these rows end at the garden, and with 
it and the broad street constitute ‘‘the island of 
Desima.” And it is upon this little spot that 
**the Dutch in Japan” have lived for the last 
two hundred and fifty-eight years. There are 
now about fifty of them here, including the offi- 
cers and crew of the propeller. As we drank 
our hock I learned from Lieutenant Wichers 
and others some interesting items. After bring- 
ing their propeller to Nagasakie, the officers and 
crew remained attached to her for the purpose 
of giving lessons in steam, navigation, and sea- 
manship, to Japanese officials and others ex- 
pressly designated by the Emperor. In the 
mean time they get their regular pay from the 
Dutch Government, as well as a double amount 
from that of Japan. Every day they have their 
different classes, where Japanese are taught the 
above branches, and where they themselves ac- 
quire a fair insight into Japanese tastes, man- 
ners, etc. There is no telling how long they 
may be engaged upon this duty, or how much 
valuable information they may thus obtain. 

** Come out here on the back porch and look 
on the other side of the harbor,” said Mr. Har- 
die. ‘See that new frame building with the 
smoke-pipe rising over it; that is my establish- 
ment. I have a steam-engine there which was 


ordered out by the prince of this province, to 
pump the water out of his coal-mines; but aft- 
er it arrived, and he found that we should have 
to go to the mines to put it up, he changed his 
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mind. ‘They are still so averse to foreigners 
penetrating the country. I have a brick-kiln 
over there also, various workshops, etc., etc. 
You must come over and see me.” 

We promised to do so, and then got up to 
visit the bazars and purchase some of the beauti- 
ful lacquer ware, etc., for our friends at home. 
I can not pretend to describe these bazars. I 
can only say that they are second-floor rooms 
near the Desima Garden, that they are filled 
with every thing that is beautiful, and that doz- 
ens of Japanese shopmen stand behind their 
counters to laugh and make signs with you in- 
stead of talking, and to sell you their gorgeous 
ware at marvelously low prices. When I was 
at Simoda, three years since, we thought ev- 
ery thing was very cheap; now it is infinitely 
more so. What we then paid a dollar for, we 
pay thirty-three cents for now. To what is this 
great difference owing, do you ask? ‘To the 
difference between the brains of our Govern- 
ment officials. When Commodore Perry made 
his famous treaty, he was so blind as to stipu- 
late that our dollar should be equal to a Japa- 
nese itzabu, the intrinsic value of which coin is 
about thirty-three cents. Thus a dollar would 
only buy an article that was worth thirty-three 
cents. Lately, however, our Consul-General, 
Mr. Harris, has effected a second treaty, which 
provides that our money shall compare with 
theirs according to weight; thus a dollar is now 
worth about three itzabu. Hence the difference 
in prices. It may be imagined that we are tak- 
ing advantage of this state of affairs to fill our 
rooms with beautiful and (at home) costly pres- 
ents for our friends. Were I here now as a 
merchant captain in command of a small ves- 
sel and $10,000 (Mexican), I could load my 
ship with the most costly ware—ware that would 

easily realize $70,000 in Europe or America. 
This rare ‘‘opening” has, however, doubtless | 
reached you before this, and we are hourly ex- 
pecting to see some wide-awake American mer- 
chantman sailing into the harbor to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Would the reader like to see how we buy 
from these shopmen? In the first place, we 
take our Mexican dollars to a Government ofli- | 
cial, who counts them and gives us their equiv- | 
alent in the paper money of Nagasakie—not of 
Javan. 

‘*You must spend it all here,” says the inter- 
preter, “for it will not pass at Simoda.” 

Of course we will take his advice. 


more. It is about as long as a bank-note, half 
as wide, and is stamped on both sides. It is as 
thick as thin pasteboard, is made from the bam- | 
boo, and is very durable. Upon one side of it | 


This pa- | 
per-money is worth a passing word, if nothing | 


the Government will take their paper-money in 
exchange; but such a thing as a “ panic” being 
out of the question in Japan, they prefer the 
notes, as being more portable. 

‘*Thaler” is the Dutch for a dollar; but the 
reader must not imagine that they give us but 
one of them for a Mexican dollar. We get 
four, plus eight cents, Mr. Harris’s admirable 
treaty having determined that very positively. 
Our dollar may, therefore, be said to be equal to 
about $3 25, for the Dutch here are paid in 
thalers at the rate of 75 cents each; while one 
of our Mexicans, plus 15 cents, is equal to five 
thalers. For instance, I and a Dutchman pur- 
chase similar articles that cost 20 thalers. I 
pay $4 60; while he pays 20X75=$15 00. 
Thus we pay but 23 cents for a thaler, and they 
75 cents. It may readily be imagined that the 
Hollanders would not long remain under such 
a disadvantage. They at once ordered Mexi- 
can dollars from Batavia, and are now as well 
off as we are. Now for the shopping. Atten- 
tion, ladies! 

** Yeoo-rd ?” (‘*How much is this?”) sings 
out the owner of a pile of ten-thaler notes at my 
elbow. The reader must know that we are in 
the large bazar in Nagasakie (not of Desima), 
the centre of which is a vast open court (square), 
and the sides of which are made up of the stalls 
of the different shopmen, neatly roofed over. 
Thus we have abundance of light to see the 
gorgeous wares that are spread before us. 

“ Yeoo-ra?” 

The shopman, who has a pleasant face, and 
who seems more intent upon examining our 
clothes and buttons than upon cifecting a sale, 
takes out a one-thaler note, and holds up the 
five fingers of each hand eight times. 

“Eighty thalers!” we murmur. 
eighty thalers! only $18 40.” 

What is that which we think so cheap -at 
| $1840? It is the most magnificent centre-ta- 
| ble that can be imagined—such a table as is 
}seen nowhere but in Japan. The Dutch for- 
|merly exported them; but as they cost them 
| sixty dollars, and had to be offered in Europe, 
| consequently, at a much higher price, the de- 

mand for them was limited. Therefore the ex- 

| portation ceased ; therefore only eight or ten are 
| now made annually throughout the whole em- 
| pire. 

|  **There are only two of those in Nagasakie!” 
| eas the head of the Dutch Company. “If 
you want any thing in the table line you had 
better take it.” 

My friend with the ten-thaler notes having 
| passed on to something else did not hear this 
|remark. Instead of calling him back to en- 
| lighten him, I asked where the other was, and 


* Only 








is stamped its value in Japanese, and upon the | | bought them both—one to the order of a friend 
other in Dutch. These values range from ten | in Shanghai, and the other for myself. I must 
thalers down as low as the hundredth part of a | describe one of them, if only to give the reader 
thaler; and the entire amount of money “‘out” | an idea of the ware by which we were surround- 
is called in yearly by the Government, and re-|ed. It was a large octagonal centre-table, the 
deemed with new notes. Should the Japanese, | surface of which was divided into three equal 
however, prefer metallic currency at any time, | parts, each one of which furnished a perfect 
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specimen of one of the three different kinds of 
‘*lacquering.” Brilliant and massive mother- 
of-pearl composed the borders which separated 
these divisions, and contrasted vividly, though 
not glaringly, with the adjoining grounds. One 
of these divisions represented the sea; another 
the cultivated valley; the third the forest, with 
its beasts and birds. Through the transparent 
sea fish were to be seen chasing each other, 
while junks sailed over its rippled surface. In 
the valley there was a rice-field, with long-legged 
cranes approaching unwary frogs; and upon 
the trees of the forest sat brilliantly-plumaged 
birds. And such a polish as the entire surface 
had upon it! It seemed almost dangerous to 
touch it; and yet you might scrub it with a 
rough brush and sand without leaving a scratch 
that could not be polished off in five minutes. 
Truly it is a beautiful specimen of art! It has 
bat one drawback: it is so grandly brilliant 
that, even in our most elegant drawing-rooms, 
good taste would say ‘‘ Cover it with a cloth, to 
avoid too strong a contrast.” Of course all the 
other work is not as splendid as this; but as 
soon as it is packed away you fail to notice the 
difference. 

Here are other tables that now look as fine, 
and they only cost ten dollars. Here are glove- 
boxes, card-cases, lace-boxes, waiters, trays, 
punch-bowls, cabinets, work-tables, toilet-box- 
es, writing-desks, cigar-boxes, card-boxes, jew- 
elry-cases, India-ink boxes, and, in short, ev- 
ery kind of box and case that the most vivid 
imagination can depict. They have all been 
fashioned after samples imported by the Dutch; 
and are, consequently, unlike most Japanese 
wares, as useful as they are ornamental. Then 
look at these silks and crapes! Dresses which 
could not be bought at home for thirty dollars 
here selling for three. Hurrah for the married 
men! We'll fit out our absent halves for the 
next ten years, by which time they'll be too 
old (?) to want a farther supply of fine feathers. 

** Don’t believe that!” I hear some one laugh; 
and I therefore put the note of inquiry after 
“old.” Let us purchase some of the cheap 
things. Here area hundred sticks of fine India- 
ink at $2 40;* a massive and rich china bowl 
for 20 cents; three boxes of rose-colored tooth- 
powder, with looking-glasses in the upper lids, 
for 2} cents; silk tassels, cord, scarfs, etc., at 
$1 50 per pound; beautiful bronze ornaments 
for a song; and an infinite variety of other 
thiugs that would occupy as much room here as 
they would in our limited cabins. We will 
therefore leave them with the remark that it 
would be hard to select one from even their 
midst which would not be regarded as a “‘ pretty 
present” by any one at home. I find my pock- 
ets emptying so fast that we must also leave the 
bazar. We are on our way to the Governor's 
palace to pay an official call. It is the third 
day after our arrival. 

The party consisted of eleven—the flag officer, 

* The Japanese ink is the best in the world ; in value 
it ranges from one cent to a dollar and a half per stick. 








the captains of the Mississippi and Powhattan, 
the fleet-surgeon, the purser, the first lieutenant, 
the marine officer, the chief engineer, the chap- 
lain, the flag lieutenant, and the flag officer’s 
secretary, and we were all rigged out in epau- 
lets and swords. 

We did not land at Desima this time. We 
pulled past the mouth of the narrow moat which 
separates it from Nagasakie, and stepped on 
shore at the stone embankment known as “‘ the 
Governor’s landing.”” An immense crowd of 
men, women, and children received us in re- 
spectful but curious silence, and followed us won- 
deringly as we walked leisurely up the clean, 
wide street. We came first to a wide flight of 
fifty-eight stone steps, which we ascended, and 
then found ourselves at the beginning of a long, 
straight street, which, as usual, was both clean 
and wide. We walked up this about three- 
fourths of a mile, and then turning to the left 
approached a densely wooded hill-side at the 
base of which was the palace, approachable 
only by several other flights of stone steps. 
While passing up our straight street we had 
two-story houses on either hand, the doors and 
windows of which were crowded by the excited 
inmates ; for it must be remembered that, al- 
though the Dutch have occupied Desima for two 
hundred and fifty-eight years, still they never 
left it, nor were Japanese allowed to visit them. 
Hence, with Europeans at their very doors, the 
people of Nagasakie remained as ignorant of our 
appearance as if Japan had been a country of 
the moon. I do not mean that no Japanese 
ever entered Desima; on the contrary, every 
Dutchman was allowed a wife, and she, in turn, 
a female servant; but once entered, they came 


out no more, except it were to a small house at 


the gate, where they conversed a short time 
with the female members of their families. The 
only persons who could enter and depart, as 
usual, were a selected number of officials, who 
transacted their business under each other’s eyes, 
and then departed at once. The one was a spy 
upon the other, and every thing that transpired 
was faithfully reported in writing to the Gov- 
ernment. 

It was strange to see how even the very ani- 
mals recognized in us something unusual and 
alarming. Dogs would bark at us a hundred 
yards in advance, and then disappear to emerge 
again and bark fifty yards in our rear ; cats, with 
their singular stumpy tails and startled eyes, 
watched us from the beautifully tiled walls and 
roofs; and bulls of burden and horses snorted 
and became uneasy at our approach. These 
burdened animals move over the hard street 
with the noiseless gait of so many huge mice. 
We were surprised at this until we looked at 
their feet and saw them shod with grass shoes, 
which we are told ‘‘ wear astonishingly long.” 
Nothing can be imagined more neat and clean- 
ly than the houses along our route; or more 
totally wanting in propriety than the general 
costume of their inmates. Shocked modesty 


is an emotion unknown to the Japanese woman, 
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and with the men it is even worse. Clothing 
seems only to be worn here as a protection from 
the temperature, or as adding to their appear- 
ance; and when any thing occurs to render a 
change desirable, it is removed with as natural 
an indifference as attends the pulling off of one’s 
gloves. This total absence of every thing like 
self-respect is the only unpleasant feature I have 
observed in these otherwise amiable and re- 
markable people. Of course I have been speak- 
ing of the middle and lower classes—the men of 
the higher classes being always clothed in rich 
silks and satins: their wives and daughters we 
have not seen. 

Let us stop at this house and examine its ar- 
rangement. We step from the street into a 
square space about as large as the half of a 
mattress, upon the ground flooring of which are 
several pairs of shoes, and three sides of which 
are formed by the first-story floor. This floor 
is raised a foot above the ground, and is covered 
with a beautiful species of matting. Not such 
matting as comes in rolls from China to be sold 
in Broadway or Chestnut Street in the spring ; 
but a yielding, thick, cushion-like matting that 
I never saw any where but in this country. It 
is made in the shape of a mattress, being in- 
variably six feet three inches long, three feet 
two inches wide, and four inches thick. Rice 
or wheat straw is first plaited lightly together 
until the required dimensions are arrived at, 
and then the top is securely covered by a soft 
and flexible mat. They are then fitted closely 
together upon the floor, and this fitting is so 
perfect as to show a surface as smooth as any 
carpet. As you walk over them the foot sinks 
an inch or so, which is any thing but unpleas- 
ant. The reader will readily notice one great 
beauty about this style of matting: should one 
of them become soiled another is bought for 
twenty-three cents and put into its place. There 
is never any danger of their not fitting, for, as 
I have already observed, they are all of the same 
size. Nor is this all. When a man wishes a 
house built he simply says, ‘‘ I want a house 
built which shall be of two stories and nine 
rooms. One room is to spread forty mats, four 
rooms twenty each, and four fifteen each.” Thus 





the great toe has an apartment to itself. The 
thong of their sandals fits into this slit, and, as- 
sisted by another across the instep, keeps it 
from slipping off. Upon the whole the Japa- 
nese are infinitely more sensibly rigged about 
the feet than we are, and, consequently, seldom 
or never stand in need of the services of the 
chiropodist. Let us hasten on to the palace! 
The extensive flight of heavy stone steps, al- 
ready mentioned, which leads to the portal of a 
large court fifty feet above us, is shaded by a 
magnificent tree, which would not suffer by com- 
parison with our grandest live oaks. Its wide- 
spreading and grotesque limbs extend their ir- 
regular lengths over the entire stone-work, and 
project even over a portion of the court. As 
we pass under their grateful protection we close 
our umbrellas, breathe a fresh, cool breeze, and 
walk through the open gateway. Crossing the 
court, which is neatly graveled, we leave wall- 
ed buildings, appropriated to soldiers, on either 
hand, and step upon the polished and covered 
piazza which opens into the outer room of the 
palace. This piazza is about twenty feet wide, 
and where it joins the outer room the usual 
matting commences. This outer room is about 
fifty feet square, and is occupied by the officers 
of the body-guard of the Governor. There they 
sit now, upon the spotless matting, with their 
pipes, fire-bowls, and tobacco before them, tak- 
ing it quite easy. Against the partition in their 
rear is a lacquered rack, supporting the most 
beautiful spears and pennant staffs; and ranged 
upon the left side of the door by which we are 
entering are Yashero and Kichizuro, the two 
interpreters, who, with several high officers, re- 
ceive us with profound bows and conduct us 
through different ground-flcor apartments to 
that in which the Vice-Governor awaits us. 
There we meet several other profound bows, 
pass through another room, and finally stand 
face to face with a tall and aged man, who looks 
every inch the gentleman, as well as ‘‘ the one 
in authority.” In his rear is his sword-bearer 
and a large crowd of two-sworded officials, who 
follow his example by saluting us with other 
profound bows; and in our rear, and upon our 
left, crowd.the Vice-Governor and others who 


is the size of the house regulated by the num- | met us as we entered. Stretching away forty 


ber of mats. Indeed, in speaking of the length 
of any thing, they say—‘‘ It is five, or six, or 
seven mats long.” A mat with them answers 
the same purpose as a yard with us. 

I remarked a few lines back that we saw sev- 
eral pairs of shoes upon the ground of the square 
hole into which the front door opens, or, rather, 
from before which it slides back. Those shoes 
belong to persons who are now in the house; for 
the Japanese always leave them at the edge of 
the matting to avoid soiling it, and resume them 
again when they go out. In the mean time 
they go in their ‘‘ stocking-feet.” I wonder if 
the reader ever saw a pair of Japanese stock- 
ings? They are made of wadded and quilted 
cotton, and reach nearly to the knee. They fit 
very snugly, and, mitten-like, have a slit so that 


| 
| 





or fifty feet to our right runs the oblong apart- 
ment, opening upon a piazza, which, in turn, is 
elevated some ten inches above a small garden, 
at the opposite side of which is a miniature lake 


| covered with lilies and overhung by a perpen- 
| dicular hill-side supporting a dense growth of 


pines, cedars, and undergrowth—a most refresh- 
ing sight for sea-faring eyes. 

I must remark here that some portions of the 
walls of Japanese houses, and most of the par- 
titions which separate the rooms, are composed 
of sliding panels, which enables them to throw 
the whole ground floor into one room if desirable, 
and to regulate the size of their windows ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather. In 
this case the whole end of the room had been 


| slided back, so that we had abundance of light 
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and air as well as a beautiful view. These slid- | only half as large as a lady’s thimble; in an- 
ing walls are all papered, more neatly in many | ther, a copper brazier containing live coals in 
cases than with us. Every day I find that the | ashes; in the third, fine smoking tobacco, very 
Japanese have little to learn from us in their | much like the Turkish ; and in the fourth, a lit- 
social economy. | tle copper vase for knocking your ashes into. 
Between us and the edge of the piazza now | The Governor takes a pinch of the silky tobac- 
ran a long, low table, covered with a snow-white | co, rolls it a moment between the thumb and 
cotton cloth, and having eleven cane-bottomed | forefinger of his right hand, puts it in the di- 
arm-chairs ranged along between it and the | minutive bowl, applies the latter to a coal, takes 
partition. Opposite to the far end of this table three whiffs, knocks out his ashes, replaces his 
were two others, the one a fourth as large as | pipe, and—is done smoking. We follow his ex- 
ours, the other smaller. Two arm-chairs were | ample, but upon a more extended scale. 
between the first of these and the opposite par- The conversation now recommenced, just as 
tition, and one at the latter. ‘The space inter-/| the noiseless attendants re-entered with a sec- 
vening between the first table and these two | ond edition of lacquer trays. The Governor in- 
latter was about ten feet, and perfectly unoccu- | quired with interest as to the present struggle 
pied. After bowing the Governor waved his | between the allies and Chinese, and evidently 
hand with a courtly dignity, motioning the Com- had his sympathies enlisted upon the side of the 
modore to the far seat at the long table. We latter. Notwithstanding this, however, there 





passed up and seated ourselves according to 


rank. The Governor and a high officer seated 


themselves at the double table, and the Vice- 
Governor at the single one. The rest of the 
officials remained standing in the back-ground, 
and Kichizuro seated himself upon the matting 
between the Commodore and the Governor, 
while Yashero took up a similar position in his 
rear, between the Vice-Governor and us who 
were seated lower down. In the rear of the 
Governor stood his sword-bearer. A Dutch 
seaman from the Mississippi stood near the 
Commodore to put his words into Dutch to 
Kichizuro, who then transferred them into Jap- 
anese for the Governor. I have already re- 
marked that Kichizuro spoke a little English ; 
but as he was much more at home in Dutch we 
had brought the seaman to assist in that lan- 


The Governor was the first to speak. He 
bent gracefully forward and spoke in almost a 
whisper. Kichizuro, with inclined body and 
eyes fixed upon the floor, listened in motionless 
attention to his smooth-flowing speech. When 
it was ended he lifted up his head and address- 
ed the seaman. The latter then translated to 
the Commodore, who replied with happy readi- 
ness. The conversation which now followed 
would doubtless be interesting to the reader, 
but I must content myself with condensing its 
sense. It seemed, then, that his Excellency was 
very glad to see our ships arrive at Nagasakie, 
and still more pleased to see our particular selves 
in his mansion. 
glad to find ourselves in his country, and greatly 
pleased to be in his particular society. Smiles, 
bows, and a general clearing of throats followed 
this exchange of compliments. 

In the mean time oblong lacquer boxes, twice 
as large as one’s head, have been brought in by 
a long string of noiseless servants and placed 
before eack of us, as well as before the Govern- 
or, the high officer (who proves to be the Sec- 
retary of the Navy), and the Vice-Governor. 
They are all alike, and when you see one you 
see the others. The one before me has four 
divisions: in one of which is a pipe, with a bowl 


Of course we were equally 


are no one people who despise another more 
than the Japanese do the Chinese. I have seen 
this exemplified myself years since, when our 
| Chinese mess boys would be walking through 
the streets of Simoda with their heavy shoes, 
}and long tails dangling behind; and I have 
| lately had the impression confirmed by conver- 
| sation with Kichizuro. The Commodore told 
| the Governor that we were ourselves friend- 
ly to China, and that we had only been to the 
| Pei-ho to give both parties the benefit of our 
| friendly advice; at which the old gentleman 
| smiled most pleasantly, and, filling a sakie glass 
| from the last tray, desired the pleasure of drink- 
ing our combined healths. 

This over, we turned our attention to the 
contents of trays No. 2, which we found to con- 
sist of iced sponge-cake, a second kind of cake, 
which was any thing but unpalatable, several 
pieces of brilliantly-colored candy, and a wine- 
glass for sakie. It may be well here to remark, 
that this cake and candy combined, of each sep- 
arate dish, was sufficient in quantity to have 
overcome even the appetite of a boarding-school 
boy lately arrived at home, and in quality equal 
to the best things of the kind which we have in 
the United States. This sounds strange, but it 
is true. The Japanese know how to make good 
things as well as we do. 

Being ignorant of the fact that our entertain- 
ment was but just commencing, and it being our 
regular tiffin hour, we entered largely into the 
examination of the sponge-cake and sakie be- 
fore the arrival of the third course. Then we 
were horrified to discover that we had com- 
menced our lunch by eating cake, while deli- 
cious stews of mushrooms, chicken- breast, 
minced partridge meat, etc., now appeared be- 
fore our blunted appetites. 

‘*Hillo! we’ve commenced at the wrong 
end!” exclaimed an alarmed voice. Never- 


theless we managed to discover that the differ- 
ent stews were all delicious. 

Course after course now followed in regular 
succession, each one being upon fourteen dif- 
ferent trays, one of each of which was placed 





before the Governors, the Secretary, and our- 
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selves. Finally the arrivals ceased, though not | 
until the long table was entirely covered, and | 
we unable to do any thing but drink sakie and | 
fill our diminutive pipes. This sakie was so 
fine that I determined to learn all about it. I} 
therefore asked Yashero to tell the Vice-Gov- 
ernor my opinion of it, and to ask him how old 
it was, and how it was made. The reply was, 
that it was three years old, that it was made | 
from a peculiar kind of rice, and that there was | 
very little of it. I feared from this last reply 
that they imagined my object was to get some 
of it, but subsequently learned that the Gov- 
ernor had contemplated making us a present | 
of several firkins, which caused the discovery 
of its scarcity. I next told him that in Amer- | 
ica we had wine that was one hundred years | 
old, and that its age gave it such a value that | 
few people could afford to drink it. At this 
he seemed greatly interested, remarking that | 
sakie also improved with age, but that it was 
difficult in Japan to keep it so long. The 


smiled pleasantly, and replied, ‘Certainly ; with 
pleasure!” The next day I paid the following 
prices for the following coins: 

_One gold cobank, or “‘four-itzabu piece” (intrinsic 
value, $7 16), $1 35 (flat and oval in form); one gold 
itzabu (intrinsic value, $1 79), 34 cents (oblong); one 
gold half-itzabu (intrinsic value about 40 cents), 17 cents 
(oblong silver coin gold-plated) ; one silver itzabu (intrin- 
sic value, 33 cents), 34 cents (oblong silver coin); one 
silver quarter-itzabu (intrinsic value, 8} cents), 8} cents 
(oblong silver coin); one copper cash (intrinsic value, } 
of a cent), 1 cent (round, with square hole). 

Thus I paid only $2 324 for coin which is 
intrinsically worth about $9 76. How a Wall 
Street broker might turn over his Mexican dol- 
lars were he here with his bags, hd were there 
no law against the export of Japanese gold! 

About the time that the Vice-Governor was 
smiling pleasantly and saying, “‘Certainly; with 
pleasure!” the Commodore made a second move, 
and this time we took our departure. As he 
was shaking hands and bowing, the Governor 
remarked that he should like very much to visit 


fleet-surgeon, at this stage of the action, took | our ship, upon which he was begged to fix a 
a package of different kinds of seeds from his | day, and the next but one was finally determ- 
pocket, and handing it to Kichizuro, told him | ined upon. We were now shown out with the 
to present it to the Governor, enlightening him | same attention and form that had attended our 
at the same time as to how they were to be | entrance; and passing under the shade of the 


planted, worked, ete. This necessarily occu- 


pied some time, and when the Governor had | 


returned his thanks the Commodore got up 
to take his leave. His Excellency, however, 
begged us to remain longer, as his opportuni- 
ties for conversing on such subjects were rare 
and far between. We therefore resumed our 
seats and filled our glasses once more with the 
rare old sakie. 

An idea now crossed my mind that was event- 
ually productive of the most happy result. It 
is against the laws of Japan for the national 
metallic currency to leave the country; but I 
knew that said laws had been violated in the 
case of Commodore Perry, and argued that it 
was thence not impossible for them to be sim- 
ilarly violated in the case of the present writer. 
I knew also that the Governor had been one of 
the most determined opponents of the liberal 
party who had advocated the opening of Japan, 
and that the Yice-Governor had occupied the 
opposite ground with -equal firmness. I de- 
termined, therefore, to ask the Vice-Governor’s 


| heavy old oak, returned toward our boats. 
And now I must say a few words as to the 
manners of these Japanese, upon whom many 
| of our best informed countrymen look down so 
|ignorantly. Our inferiors as a people they 
| doubtless are, but they are equally our superiors 
| in general dignity of bearing, in self-possession, 
;} and in some of the arts. Look at a Japanese 
| gentleman under any and every circumstance 
|in which you see him, and he is calm, digni- 
fied, affable, graceful, and completely self-pos- 
sessed. People harp loudly upon the quiet air 
| of good-breeding which seems natural to the 
frequenters of the courts of Europe. Some 
| of our flurried countrymen approach crowned 
heads with nervousness, and envy those who 
are accustomed to their society their air of easy 
and polished savoir faire. I should like such 
| people to see the manners that we have seen 
within the last few days. 
| As we return toward our boats by the same 
long and straight street which conducted us up, 
| we see a sight which looks much more like 





permission to purchase specimens of the nation- | Broadway or Chestnut Street than like Japan. 
al coin, and addressed myself to Yashero as fol- | What do you suppose it is, reader? Nothing 
lows: more or less than a street book-stall. There 

**Yashero, tell the Vice-Governor that in | are novels (many of them profusely illustrated), 
America many gentlemen have cabinets con-| works upon the different kingdoms, histories, 
taining specimens of the money of all nations. | ete., all ranged one against the other to display 





Some of this money is three thousand years | 


old, and is still in as good a state of preserva- 
tion as when it was coined. None of these 
cabinets, however, possess any Japanese money, 


and I should consequently like very much to} 


get a specimen of each of the gold, silver, and 
copper coins of the country.” 

Yashero bent himself low, and gave the Vice- 
Governor a faithful (judging by the length) trans- 
lation of what I had said; to which the latter 


them to the best advantage, and at the same 
time to get as many on the table as possible. 
I must confess that this sight took us by sur- 
prise. We stopped alongside of it, and began 
turning over leaves, while a curious crowd col- 
lected.around us. 

One must not stop in the streets of a Japa- 
nese city unless he is content to be surrounded 
by a crowd. ‘They are harmless crowds, how- 
ever, and never take a fancy to your pocket- 
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book or handkerchief. Sometimes they pull at 
our buttons; but should one be loose and come 
off, they look scared, and hand it back to you. 
I never saw such a passion as there is here for 
buttons—bright ones. As you walk along the 
streets women and children rush after you, 
crying out, ‘‘ Boton cashay! Boton cashay!” 
(Give me a button!) and even the men often 
hold out their hands and say the same thing. 


The consequence is that we often take whole | 
papers of them on shore with us to gratify their 


simple longing, and—to save our coats. Where 


they get the word ‘‘boton” from I do not know. | 
I suppose it, however, to be a corruption of our | 
word. Som8 of the books at which we now) 
There were birds ' 


looked were really valuable. 
and fish of which the European naturalist has, 
I suppose, never dreamed. ‘Two of them, a 
bird and a fish, had a double tail, and were oth- 
erwise singular. One of the party said they 
were fancy sketches ; but Kichizuro subsequent- 


ly told me they were from nature. The reader , 


may judge between the two. While upon this 
subject I may mention that I afterward showed 
some Japanese friends my fifteen volumes of 
Harper’s Magazine. They could not tire of ad- 
miring the illustrations, representing so many 
objects entirely novel to them. But the fash- 
ion plates seemed to afford them the greatest 
amusement. They understood their purport 
easily, and seemed especially amused with the 
figures delineated since the introduction of 
hoops. 

Upon reaching our boats we found the tide 


so low that to get into them we should have to 
They were conse-' 


wade through the mud. 
quently sent on board, while we returned a sec- 


ond time to the bazars. Two hours later we. 


made a second attempt and got on board. 
Upon gaining the ship we found that the Gov- 
ernor, true to Nipon custom, had sent the entire 
remains of our feast after us. The messenger- 


boys were therefore called aft and informed | 
that they were at liberty to attack it, and the | 


onslaught that ensued promised several cases 
of juvenile surfeit. 

The day after our visit to the Governor a 
friend and myself landed upon the side of the 


harbor opposite to Nagasakie for a ramble over | 


the hills—or rather up the ravines. Each of 


these ravines has its little stream following a' 
rocky and winding bed, its hamlets along the 


hill-sides, and its terraced patches of cultiva- 
tion on either bank of the gurgling stream. 


The path generally follows the stream, branch-' 


ing off here and there to houses, and finally 
taking you over the ridge to the commence- 
ment of an opposite ravine. They make beau- 
tiful and shady walks, and offer interest at ev- 
ery turn. Rare flowers and bushes are on ev- 
ery hand, with here and there some familiar 
leaf. One of the latter was a singular plant, 
known in California as ‘‘ the rock plant.” We 
found it growing in profusion from the side of 
a stone wall, and gathered several roots. 

“Tf it is the same as our California rock 


+ €& 


| plant,” said my friend, ‘‘ the leaves will curl 
up into a ball, and you may keep it for a year 
in its apparently dead state; then if you put it 
in a saucer with water it will soon spread out 
again and recover both its form and color. 
They make beautiful evergreens to scatter 
about a parlor on a winter’s evening.” That 
same night we had the pleasure of secing them 
| all curling up, and the next morning they were 
like so many half-blown roses. To test them 
still farther we placed one in a saucer of water, 
and before the lapse of two hours it had ex- 
panded again. 

In reading of this ramble which we had now 
started upon the reader must remember that 
every thing was strange to us, and that we were 
strange to every thing. For two hundred and 
fifty-eight years semi-annual Dutch vessels— 
one at a time—have been in the habit of an- 
choring here; but the most that the people 
could do was to look at them from the beach. 
The appearance of Europeans at a distance may, 
therefore, be said to have comprehended their 
knowledge of us; and it is, consequently, not 
| surprising that we should now have been ob- 
| jects of curiosity. As we ascended our broken 
| and rugged path men, women, and children left 
, their fields and houses to gaze wonderingly at 

us, starting back in alarm if we made a jump 

toward them, and then laughing and looking 
| ashamed of their groundless fright. ‘The men 

were the bravest, the children next, then the 

grandmothers, and finally the younger women. 
| Many of these latter had pretty faces, and all 
of them were smiling and good-natured. When 
they thus smiled some of them showed fearfully 
black teeth, while others might have illumin- 
ated a dark room—were it possible. I already 
knew the reason for this difference; it is this: 
As soon as a woman marries she stains her 
teeth a brilliant and polished black. If her 
husband dies she waits a reasonable time, and 
then cleans them off. This is as much as to 
say, ‘*Come on, gentlemen! MHere’s a dash- 
_ing young widow in the market!” And the 
| gentlemen do ‘‘ come on” often, as well here as 
in other parts of the world. Thus it is that 
every woman in Japan with black teeth is mar- 
ried, while every one with white teeth is either 
a widow, an old maid, or a young ditto. 

I have already remarked that the old maids, 
as well as their younger companions, were 
among the last to approach us. It was in vain 
| that we held out the brightest buttons, that we 
nodded our heads and sang out *‘ Ohio !” (Good- 
morning) in the most pleasant tones; there they 
remained, displaying their beautiful white teeth 
and shaking their black hair at us, ready for a 
| run at the first attempt of ours to approach them. 
I do not wish it to be understood here that we 
| thought them remarkable for beauty. On the 
| contrary, the only attractive points about them 
| were their generally amiable and pleasant faces, 
| their small hands and feet, their white teeth, 
| their black hair, and their indisposition to ap- 
| proach us. 
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‘Hold on!” [ exclaimed to my companion. 
‘Hold on! Take a seat quietly on this rock, 
and Tllinveigle them. I'll start their curiosity.” 

So we seated ourselves, stowed away the re- 
maining buttons, and then I drew out my watch. 

“* He! he! he! Ah-h-h!” exclaimed the 
crowd, pressing around our rock eagerly. I 
touched the spring (it was a hunting-watch) and 
displayed the white porcelain face. 

**A-h-h-h! Ah-a-a-a! A-h-h-h!” 

** Yoka! yoka!” (very good) isn’t it, John ?” 
queried my companion. 

“ Ah-ha-a! Yoka! yoka!” assented the 
crowd, from every quarter. I now looked to- 
ward the alarmed ones. They had overcome 
half the distance, but retreated a step as they 
caught my eye. 

“Come on!” ITexclaimed. ‘‘Yoka! yoka!” 
But they only retreated another step. We 
therefore pretended to be thinking of any thing 
else but them, and proceeded to open the back 
part of the case. 

At this point the admiring exclamations be- 
came so general, and the crowding around us 
so energetic, that I knew they must be having 
their effect. As a grand finale, therefore, we 
opened the works, confident of the result. Nor 
were we disappointed. The perfect uproar of 
admiration which followed seemed to dissipate 
every fear and attract them irresistibly toward 
the confused centre. They now soon lost all 
feeling of alarm, and became as free in examin- 
ing the texture of our clothes, the brightness of 
our buttons, and the nature of our shoes, as any 
one else. ‘They all seemed particularly struck 
with our linen drilling trowsers, with our grass- 
cloth jackets, and with the stitched bosoms of 
our shirts. We returned their attentions by 
making signs that the white teeth of the un- 
married women were very pretty, while the 
stained ones of the married were just the re- 
verse. At this they all laughed, and finally be- 
came so sociable and crowding that we began 
to feel unpleasantly warm. We therefore shut 
up our show, made a feint of catching the near- 
est child, created thus a temporary panic, and 
made our escape. We now followed the mount- 
ain stream to its elevated source, crossed the 
ridge, and began to descend the opposite ravine. 
After walking a few minutes we overhauled three 
old women, with baskets on their heads, and 
these tried at first to run from us; but finding 
their burdens too heavy, they quieted down and 
suffered us to overtake them. At first they 
would not look at us, and trembled violently, 
but after we had given them a button each, and 
smiled pleasantly as they received them (it is 
astonishing how far a kind smile goes with these 
people), they became very communicative, mak- 
ing signs to us that we should accompany them 
to their village. This we could not do, how- 
ever, for it was getting late, and we were to 
meet the boat at sunset. We therefore bade 
them “ Sarana!” (Good-by !) and retraced our 
steps. 

As we returned through the little ravine vil- 


lage we were absolutely besieged by the popu- 
lation, all crowding around us, and clamoring 
loudly for buttons. ‘‘ Boton cashay! boton ca- 
shay! boton cashay !” came from every quarter. 
Old men and small boys, mothers with infants 
in their arms, and little girls with ditto strapped 
upon their backs, all threw themselves in our 
path, and joined in the common cry. The re- 
sult of all this was, that, when we got on board, 
we found that we had not only given away all 
the buttons we had carried for that purpose, but 
also a number from our coats. 

Reader, what do you think of “‘cut-glass 
wares” being made here in Japan as well as in 
Europe and America? Upon one occasion, be- 
ing invited to lunch with the Dutch command- 
ing officer at Desima, he showed us as nice a 
cut-glass decanter and tumbler as one would 
wish to see. 

‘* You don’t mean to say that they make such 
work as this ‘n Japan!” I exclaimed, incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes Ido! Let me tell you all about it. 
On the south end of this island of Kiu-Siu there is 
a small inland sea called Kagosima Bay (Deer 
Island Bay). At the head of this bay is a city 
of four or five hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
capital of the province of Sats’ma. The Prince 
of Sats’ma is a fine-looking, intelligent fellow, 
liberal in his ideas, and of vast wealth. It is 
his daughter who is now the Empress of Japan. 
The Emperor has other wives truly, but she is 
the first, the Empress. Well, we obtained per- 
mission from Yeddo to visit this city of Kago- 
sima, and took passage in the Japan, which I 
command. We steamed down in a couple of 
days, and were kindly received by the Prince. 
He took us over his large foundery, where he 
has eight hundred workmen employed casting 
cannon, etc., showed us his glass-factories, where 
he presented me with these two pieces, and made 
our time generally pleasant. Yes! cut-glass is 
made also in Japan.” 





THE MOUNTAIN ROAD. 

CAN not write the story with my own hands, 

but I shall dictate it to a tried and trusty 
friend ; for I must have the public know all that 
I can tell respecting that strange and mysteri- 
ous death. My name is Henry Wilde, and I 
was present when i¢ happened. It was a week 
ago, and in body I have been utterly helpless 
since that day. I do not think that my intel- 
lect was much disordered by the shock; and 
yet I seem to have lost, in some degree, control 
over my mind—the power of condensation. 
Therefore I must tell this story in my own way. 
If I am prolix—if I linger too much over detail 
not connected with the act itself—it must be 
pardoned me. 

I am not a young man. _ I have known Ste- 
ven Cranston for more than forty years—ever 
since he and I went to school together in our 
pinafores. I am forty-eight now. Last week 
I should have said that he was two years youn- 
| ger; but he stands, to-day, where they do not 
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reckon ages by earthly measurement. Many 
who will read these words know what he was as 
a man—stern, dark-browed, silent, and myste- 
rious. He was all this even as a boy. 

At the district school we attended together 
he seemed to like no one. He might have been 
a favorite if he would; for he had the most 
physical courage I ever knew any boy to possess. 
He literally feared nothing. He had no equal 
in the various athletic games with which we 
whiled away our noonings; and these two traits, 
of daring and agility, are potent to win the suf- 
frages of boys. Any one else possessing them 
to such extent wonld have become a loved and 
recognized leader; but Steven Cranston was 
too silent, too forbidding and unsocial. No one 
would have dared in any wise to interfere with 
him, but he had none of those dear boy-friend- 
ships, those brotherhoods of the soul whose mem- 
ory, in after years, has power to thrill so many 
old men’s hearts and make them happy boys 
again. 

I said he seemed to like no one. I should 
have made one exception. Nearly opposite to 
him, on the “ girls’ side” of the long red school- 
house, sat Lucia Reynolds, the daughter of 
one of our wealthiest men. She did not owe 
her popularity to this circumstance, however. 
Looking back through the mists of twenty-eight 
years, I can see Lucia Reynolds as she was at 
fifteen, and I know that I never saw a fairer 
face. I met her the other day—a woman of 
forty-three she is now, and older than her years, 
with a look of patient waiting in her eyes, a 
settled sorrow round her lips; a woman to whom 
you would not even pay that saddest compliment 
—‘‘ She must have been beautiful once’—and 
I turned my eyes away, and back through the 
fair country of the past, till I could see her, as 
I saw her twenty-eight years ago, bending over 
her desk in Ryefield school-house. 

Slight, girlish figure ; small but perfect feat- 
ures; eyes of the bluest; delicate rose-tint on 
the dimpled cheeks; full, smiling mouth—I 
saw them all in the light and glory of youth, 
untouched by time. She had a clear, ringing 
voice, a dancing step, and, better than all, a 
heart full of love for every living creature; and 
so every body loved her, and every body in- 
cluded misanthropic Steven Cranston. Indeed, 
his sentiment for her seemed no mere childish 
liking. It was more the blind devotion of a 
Romanist for his patron saint. He would sit 
and watch her for hours with a look of rapt ad- 
oration. Lucia had the heart of a woman, and 
she could not help recognizing and liking this 
homage. She accepted, with the graciousness 
of a gentle queen, the rare flowers and fruit he 
used constantly to seek for her, and she be- 
friended him in her turn. She was his warm 
defender when any one censured his coldness 
and misanthropy, and more than one predicted 
he would some day win her for his wife. 

I never thought so, however. I was five 
years older than Lucia, and I think I under- 
stood her. I felt certain that he must be very 





different from Cranston who would arouse her 
heart from its long, delicious, dreaming girl- 
hood, and quicken it into womanhood’s passion- 
ate yet steadfast love. And yet I used some- 
times to fancy that he loved her with a man’s 
passion even then. If she could have returned 
it how different might have been the current of 
his future! Does it not seem as if there were 
some lives to which Destiny is pitiless? lips 
from which the only cup in all the spheres which 
could work their healing is dashed remorse- 
lessly ? 

When Lucia Reynolds was sixteen I left the 
place, and for many years I went back there but 
seldom. I kept up, however, a constant corre- 
spondence with my sister Bell, and through her 
was made au courant in all the gossip of Rye- 
field. 

Two years after I left a stranger came to live 
there—a Colonel Eastman—whose family con- 
sisted of an invalid wife and a son, a young man 
who had nearly finished his collegiate course. 
When this latter personage came home for his 
first long summer vacation after the establish- 
ment of the family, Bell’s letters were quite full 
of him—he was so handsome, so gallant, so 
generous and gentlemanly! Soon she wrote 
that he had made the acquaintance of Lucia 
Reynolds. She believed that it was nearly a 
case of love at first sight on both sides. She 
wrote me that they were always together, that 
they seemed just suited to each other, and Lu- 
cia was growing prettier than ever in her hap- 
piness. To one of these descriptions she add- 
ed, playfully : 

“I suppose I’m too bad to break your heart, 
brother Harry! I remember your old admira- 
tion for Lucia; but I seriously hope you won't 
look as glum as Steve Cranston did when Rob- 
ert Eastman first came. You would have thought 
he’d lost his last friend; but he seems to have 
gotten bravely over it now, and is more cheer- 
ful and good-humored than I’ve ever seen him 
before. Indeed, I don’t know but I shall lay 
siege to his heart myself!” 

I don’t remember that I thought much of 
what Bell said of Steven's glum looks, but I did 
smile at her allusion to breaking my heart. I 
could afford to laugh at such things in those 
days. I loved—no matter; I am not telling 
my own story. There is a little white stone in 
Weymouth church-yard, and it is the sole me- 
morial of the only dream I ever dreamed of 
love and woman! Yet I have not lived a sad 
or gloomy life. After death comes heaven; 
and I shall find my virgin bride there. 

It was early autumn when I received a 
letter from Bell full of tragic gloom—of sor- 
row—of desolation. Young Robert Eastman, 
whom every body liked, had been found dead 
in the Mountain Road, near the Black Pool— 
murdered, evidently. No blood had been spilt, 
but the marks around his throat showed that he 
had been strangled. He was robbed also, and 


had doubtless been killed for the sake of a con- 
siderable sum of money which he had drawn 
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from the bank the day before, and was carrying 
home to his father. As yet, she said, suspicion 
was directed to no one; but it was so sad—so ter- 
rible—just as he had become engaged to Lucia 
too! It would break her heart; and his poor 
sick mother had not spoken since. 

I was too happy in those days for the story 
of this tragedy to sadden me as deeply as it 
might have done at another time; still I felt it 
keenly for the sake of Lucia, my dear friend 
and school-mate. 

From time to time Bell wrote me of the ap- 
prehension of several persons faintly suspected 
of the dreadful crime, but no evidence could be 
brought against any of them, and they were all 
discharged. It was not long before I heard 
that the poor young man’s mother had followed 
him to his long home in Ryefield church-yard ; 
and, soon after, Colonel Eastman, unable to 
live on and bear his sorrow in the scene of his 
double bereavement, sold out and moved away. 

It was not till three years after, when my own 
life’s trouble had already come to me, that Isaw 
Lucia Reynolds again. She seemed nearly as 
old then as she does now. Her mouth was 
rigid; the look of patient waiting had grown 
into her far-seeing blue eyes. She never laugh- 
ed, and she spoke low and seldom. 

At the same time I saw Steven Cranston. 
Over him too had passed some inexplicable 
change. More glum, forbidding, and unsocial 
than of old he could scarcely be; and yet there 
was something in his face, in his manner, which 
seemed to say that, whereas Hope and he knew 
each other once, they had parted company for- 
ever now. 

I did not see much of him or Lucia after that 
until this summer. I came to my old home 
last June an invalid. I felt that the free winds 
blowing over the Connecticut hills would bring 
me health and healing; and, though my dear- 
est hope is in the Beyond, still I love life—I 
cherish no misanthropic longing for death. 
Coming back to Ryefield, I found Lucia Rey- 
nolds and Steven Cranston the only ones of all 
my school-mates who were unmarried and in 
their old homes. You must bear in mind that 
nearly twenty-five years had gone by since young 
Eastman’s sudden and terrible death. Lucia 
had passed all these in Ryefield very quietly. 
She had not mingled at all in society so-called, 
but her face was known in the abodes of the 
poor, the sick, and the sorrowful. She had 
done much good in her own unobtrusive way. 

Steven Cranston had led, rumor said, a wild 
life during these twenty-five years. A little 
more than three years after Robert Eastman’s 
death he had gone to sea, and most of his life 
since had been passed on the ocean and in the 
different ports to which he had sailed. He had 
grown rich, though I heard hints of unlawful 
gain, to which I did not pay much heed. Coun- 
try neighborhoods are usually more or less given 
to gossip, and ours was no exception to the rule. 

At all events he had come back the autumn 
before my return to Ryefield, and given out 








that he had been to sea long enough, and was 
going to settle down now and end his days 
among his own townsfolk and kindred. I 
think people liked him somewhat better than 
they used. He was a trifle more communica- 
tive and neighborly. I can’t say that I, how- 
ever, felt much real regard for him. Yet he 
entertained me sometimes by his reminiscences 
of hair-breadth escapes on the high seas and in 
far-away lands. He was a link between mem- 
ory and the dead and buried boyhood days, and 
so we were a good deal together. 

It is just a week ago to-day that he rode into 
the yard on his strong bay horse. I was sitting 
under the apple-tree. 

‘*Come, Harry,” he called to me, “get your 
horse saddled, and ride out on the Mountain 
Road. I've a story to tell you madder and jol- 
lier and merrier than any of ’em. It’s a nice 
time to tell it, this September morning. Let 
me see, September the 17th, 1858, isn’t it? 
Yes, it’s the best time in the world to tell that 
story.” 

It struck me while I was throwing the saddle 
on Black Richard that his manner was very pe- 
culiar. It was said that he was a hard drink- 
er, though I had never seen any signs of it be- 
fore. I thought the brandy might have flown 
to his head. However, I got ready, and we 
started on our ride. 

If any, unfamiliar with the locality, should 
read this story, perhaps they would like to un- 
derstand better the physiognomy of the Mount- 
ain Road. In the northwestern part of the town 
is a very high hill, known in that region as 
**The Mountain.” A road was laid out, in 
the town’s infancy, along the base of this hill. 
It was the nearest cut then to some of the neigh- 
boring towns, but a better one was made a few 
years ago on the other side of the hill. In some 
portions of the way it is as utterly solitary as a 
wilderness. To the right hand rises the mount- 
ain, overhanging it, high and steep and frown- 
ing. To the left stretch away rugged pasture 
lots, used only for sheep, rocky, and here and 
there interspersed with wood. On this road 
there is little travel, and for nearly two miles 
there is not a single house save one, ruinous 
and dilapidated enough now, but which used to 
be, in my boyish days, the residence of a soli- 
tary man called old Wrath Spaulding—a bad 
and reckless man, in whose very name lurked 
terror. He died long ago, and I have never 
heard but that he sleeps quietly enough in his 
lonely grave in the rear of his old tumble-down 
house. A little beyond this place—the half- 
way house in those desolate two miles—and just 
concealed from it by a turn in the road, is a 
deep pool at the base of the hill, known to all 
the townspeople as the ‘‘Black Pool.” It 
looks as if it might have been dug out by the 
giants of dead centuries. Its waters seem fath- 
omless in depth, and one can not gaze down on 
them as they lie there, black, still, treacherous, 
without a shudder. It used in other days to be 
separated from the road by a sort of paling, but 
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this has fallen down now, and the way is so sel- 
dom traveled that no one has taken the trouble 
to replace it. There is a strange charm in the 
ruggedness of the scenery, the very desolation 
of this untrodden road, and I looked around me 
with a keen sense of pleasure as we slackened 
our reins and turned into it. 

Though it was September, the landscape was 
still as fresh and verdurous as in July. You 
could understand the poetical license of the 
term ‘‘ living green” as you looked at it. You 
could almost see the trees grow and the grass 
spring up. The sky was blue, deep, cloudless, 
untroubled. The mist, golden and white and 
rosy, was melting away over the hill-tops, and, 
it seemed to me, earth, air, and sky were as 
glorious as when the Father first pronounced 
them “good.” Absorbed in my own thoughts 
I had almost forgotten Cranston’s presence un- 
til he spoke. 

‘*T promised you a story,” he said, riding up 
close to my side. “It'll be a queer one—a love 
story about murder,” and he grinned a ghastly 
grin. ‘I don’t think you ever heard just such 
a one—a tale with its hero for the teller.” 

He paused a moment, and the September 
morning seemed to grow very cold; I think 
his manner chilled me. Pretty soon he spoke 

n. 

**T don’t know as you ever mistrusted that I 
loved Lucia Reynolds. There was a time, I 
think, when people imagined that we took a 
kind of fancy to one another, but nothing came 
of it, and they gave up the idea. I don’t know 
as there was ever any foundation for it on her 
side. She must have returned such devotion 
as mine was with at least a kindly liking. I 
think she did like me, and on that I built 
wild hopes. Love does not at all express what 
I felt for her. I worshiped her. Sullen and 
morose and gloomy as every body thought me, 
one smile of hers would make a light bright as 
heaven in my heart. I would have died, I used 
to think, for the sole hope that she would weep 
over my grave. I have kissed, when no one 
saw me, the very grass that had bent under her 
light footsteps. I have treasured, like some- 
thing sacred, a flower that had dropped out of 
her pretty hair. It was nothing short of mad- 
ness, but if she cou/d have loved me back again 
I might have been a good man. With her for 
my guardian angel, I believe I could have won 
through and scaled heaven. Well, now, I sup- 
pose, I shall go to company that’s more of my 
kind than saints and angels. 

“T went to see her one day when she wasn’t 
quite eighteen, and told her what she had been 
to me all my life, ever since the days when she 
used to sit opposite to me in school, a little 
eight years old child, in her red dresses and 
white aprons. I tried to show her the height, 
and breadth, and depth of my love. I think I 
made her understand it, as well as her gentle 
nature could understand the wild passion of 
mine. She heard me all through, and then she 
began tocry. I have heard of women-weeping 








at such times, for love and joy and bashfulness, 
but I knew well enough her tears were not of 
that kind. They fell fast. They were born of 
her tender pity—her sorrow at giving me pain 
—and they answered me as well as words. 

**Soon she commanded herself and spoke. 
She talked like an angel. She told me how 
much she had always thought of me, and al- 
ways should. She would be my sister, she 
said; a fond, loving sister, but such love as I 
asked for she could not give me. 

“‘T wept then, too. It was the last time any 
tears ever fell from my eyes, but I bowed my 
head on her lap—I was kneeling at her feet— 
and the flood broke loose. 

‘“* Even after that I did not quite give up all 
hope. Time, I thought, might work wonders. 
Any way, she had been the life of my life too 
long for me to shut her out of my heart. I 
went on worshiping her, and I comforted my- 
self—it was the only comfort I had—with think- 
ing that even if she did not love me she loved 
no other. It was just before then that Colonel 
Eastman had moved to Ryefield, and very soon 
his son Robert came home to pass the summer. 
He met Lucia, and they seemed at once greatly 
interested in one another. It was not strange. 
He was of her kind—generous, genial, and lov- 
ing. I suppose they were just suited to each 
other. Well, I hated him. That was not 
strange, either. I hated his handsome face, 
his social manners. I gave to every one of his 
good qualities a distinct and separate hate; and, 
because her eyes looked on him with favor, this 
still, deadly hate grew daily deadlier and more 
murderous. But I dissembled. I even culti- 
vated his friendship. I was more social and 
good-humored than I had ever been before, and 
I began to gain popularity. But the smiles I 
wore were like flowers growing over a volcano. 

** After a while I heard that he and Lucia 
were engaged, and then I resolved that he 
should die. I met him just as usual, with this 
deadly purpose in my heart. I even congrat- 
ulated him on his happiness. But I watched 
his every movement, close, close. Soon after 
there came a time which placed him in my 
power. He was to come from Windham, one 
day, with five hundred dollars he had drawn 
from the bank the day before. He would come 
this way. I resolved to meet him here. He 
was not expected until afternoon, but I came 
early in the morning—I was determined he 
should not escape me. I stationed myself be- 
hind that clump of poplars, near the Black 
Pool. Lightning has blasted them since. No 
wonder! I had not been there very long be- 
fore I heard a horse’s footsteps. I looked out, 
cautiously. It was he. He had started early 
—perhaps to make the journey in the coolness 
of morning; perhaps—I gnashed my teeth in 
silent fury at the thought—perhaps he was in 
haste to see again his fair betrothed. 

‘*T had laid my plans as coolly as I tell them 
toyou now. Ihad armed myself, and resolved, 


as soon as he should reach me, to spring from 
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my concealment, fell him from his horse, and | its fastening, and rushed, riderless, home. Then 


murder him then and there. Of course there 
was always the chance that he should defend 
himself and master me—the yet more dreadful 
chance that, if I killed him, I should expiate 
my crime upon the gallows; but, physically, I 
am no coward. 
there was no fear that I should flinch. 

‘< But it happened better than I had planned. 
For once Satan favored his own. Before he 
reached me he dismounted and tied his horse 
to the fence on the other side of the way. The 
animal looked tired, and, I suppose, his master 
was in the mood te be merciful. Then he came 
across the road, and sat down in the very shad- 
ow of the poplars behind which I, his deadly 
enemy, was hid. He took off his cap and bared 
his forehead to the September morning air. 
Then he drew from his pocket a miniature, and 
bent over it, lovingly. 
enough to hear him breathe. I could see the 
features as well as he. Lucia was there—Lu- 
cia, with her soft hair, her eyes of violet bluc, 
her bewildering smile. After a moment he 
pressed it passionately to his lips, murmuring, 
fondly, 

**¢Oh, Lucia, my bride, my darling, my dear, 
dear love !’ 

‘*If Thad meant to spare his life before, I 
should have killed him then. J might never 
win her love, but he should not live to bask in 
her smiles—to claim her—to hold her in his 
arms. 

“Softly as a cat I stole from my conceal- 
ment. Absorbed in his happy thoughts, he 
neither saw nor heard me, until I stood behind 
him and my hands were clasped around his 
throat—tight, tight. Then, indeed, he strug- 
gled madly for his life. But I never relaxed 
myhold. Allhell could not have shaken it off. 
Soon he fell down at my feet—still and stiff, 
struggling no longer—dead. 

‘*T was calm still. I rifled his pockets. I 
took the five hundred dollars and his watch and 
tied them, together with a heavy stone, in his 
pocket-handkerchief and dropped them into the 
Black Pool. They cleft the dark waters and 
sank heavily. In an instant they were lost to 
sight forever. I left the miniature—which I 
longed but did not dare to keep—upon his per- 
son. I gave him, as he lay there, one long, 
triumphant gaze, and then quietly walked away 
home. 

‘*But not even yet was my hatred satisfied. 
The dead man lying there, stark and coldywith 
his face upturned to the September sun, was 
yet, to my thinking, better off than I. Gladly, 
ay, gladly, would I have taken his place, and 
lain there, dead, but to have once heard her 
lips call me the beloved of her soul—to have 
carried the memory of her kisses into the here- 
after of spirits. 

‘For a time I half expected to suffer for my 
crime a felon’s doom, but suspicion never seemed 
to point my way. That afternoon his horse, 
which I had left as he had tied it, broke from 
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I had made up my mind, and | 





they found his body. The robbery which had 
been committed seemed to indicate the money 
he had with him as the motive of the deed, and 
led to the apprehension of two or three persons 
hitherto suspected of theft. But they were all 
discharged ; and after Mrs. Eastman had died, 
and the Colonel moved away, the matter pretty 
much ceased to be talked of. 

‘*The first pang of remorse I ever suffered 
was when I saw Lucia standing at Mrs. East- 
man’s grave. I had not seen her before since 
that day. She had changed in those few weeks 
so that you would hardly have known her. Her 
whole face seemed frozen. Her cheeks and lips 
were ashen; the smiles had all died out forever 
from her face; the joyous light from her eyes. 
T loved her so that I would have died, even then, 


| to bring back to her happiness; but I would 
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I was almost near | have seen her die before, if the power had 


been mine, I would have restored her lover to 
life. 

‘‘Three years after that I went to see her. 
In all this time I had never once seen her alone. 
Now I could wait no longer. I had not much 
hope, yet I longed to tell her again of my love. 
She came into the room where I waited for her, 
and stood before me. A mortal terror seized 
upon me, and seemed to chill the blood in my 
veins. I read in her cold eyes that she knew 
my secret. 

“¢Tisten to me, Steven Cranston,’ she said, 
in her low yet distinct voice. ‘You have come 
here to ask my love. Hear what I have to say, 
and consider whether I am likely to give it. I 
loved Robert Eastman better than my own life. 
Every hope I had for all the future centred in 
him. I saw Heaven itself through his eyes. 
If lightning had struck him, if sudden fever 
had drunk up his life, or slow disease wasted 
it, I would have been faithful to his memory 
forever. How much more now! You, you who 
professed to love me and care for my happiness, 
you murdered him. You took away all the hope 
I had in the world. I know this from my own 
sure instinct—the instinct which makes every 
pulse quiver with loathing at the sight of your 
face or the sound of your voice. But I could 
not have proved it against you. Even if I could 
I would not. Ihad rather you should live, that, 
perchance, in some eleventh hour, even your 
soul may find mercy of God. Besides, the time 
will come when worse than any mere physical 
death will be the torture of your spirit? He will 
be avenged by the remorse which shall dog your 
footsteps like a fiend.’ 

‘* As she said these words her cold gray eyes 
flashed fire upon me—as you have sometimes 
seen the lightning flash from the cold gray depths 
of a winter’s cloud. I did not answer her a 
word—contrite confession, bold denial, were 
alike impossible. I slunk out of the house like 
a coward. I have never entered it since. 

**Soon after that I went to sea, and I have 
followed it for more than twenty years. Oh! 
could I ever tell you what I have suffered? 
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Nights when I would look into the waters and 
see, plain as I see it now, this Mountain Road, 
always with Robert Eastman lying dead and 
ghastly under the poplars—noons, when the 
winds going by me would shriek with wild, ac- 
cusing voices in my ears, and I would wonder 
that those around me did not hear that pursuing 
ery, and hang me in their midst as a murderer. 
Sometimes, where the figure-head of the vessel 
should have been, I seemed to see Lucia stand 
—that same withering fire in her cold eyes, and 
her thin hand pointing down, ever down, to the 
depths below, and the tortures that waited for 
me there. Do you wonder I fled from such vi- 
sions? I came here for rest and quiet, but he 
pursues me still. Night and day his voice calls 
for blood, for blood. I have told you my story 
because I could not die with my crime uncon- 
fessed, and I am too tired of life to keep my 
secret any longer. Now you may go and de- 
liver me up to the Philistines.” 

He stopped. His voice had risen, in the lat- 
ter part of his confession, to a wild, fierce shriek. 
A glare as of madness was in his eyes. It seem- 
ed to me that it would be but a short step from 
this excitement to utter frenzy. I strove to 
soothe him. 

‘**No,” I said, ‘‘I will not betray you. Heav- 
en is infinite, and there may be mercy yet, even 
for you. She spared you, and so will I. Cry 
to God, and He may yet hear you.” 

A wild gleam shot across his face. 

“No,” he cried, ‘‘ God’s mercy I ask not for 





—man’s mercy I will not have. My hour of 
doom has come. Fiends wait forme. Twen- 
ty and five years ago this seventeenth of Sep- 
tember Robert Eastman died by my hand. 
To-day, to-day his unquiet ghost shall be 
avenged !” 

Our horses had been standing still for half 
an hour under the trees; but as the last words 
fell from his lips he struck the one he rode a 
sharp, quick blow, and dashed away from me. 
Breathless with terror, I hurried after him. I 
was only in time to see him throw himself from 
his horse and plunge into the Black Pool. I 
sprang to the ground, and rushed to the chasm’s 
brink. As I looked in I had one momentary 
glimpse of a white, ghastly face on which sat 
the impress of everlasting despair; I heard one 
wild ery, ‘‘ Lost—lost—lost!” and the waters 
closed over him forever. 

I hurried to the proper authorities and told 
my story. No one dreamed of questioning it. 
Then I came home and threw myself on this 
bed, from which I may not soon arise. There 
are few who could bear such a scene unmoved ; 
and to me, with my nerves already weakened 
and disordered by illness, it had well-nigh proved 
fatal. It will be long before I shall cease to see 
that wild, despairing face—to hear that last cry 
of mortal agony; but calmness will come back 
to me in time—if not in this life, in the land 
where there is no work and no device—where 
the yew and the willow wave forever over the 
great city of the silent. 





A SONG FOR NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


~~ yet, my friends, a moment stay— 
Stay till the good old year, 
So long companion of our way, 
Shakes hands and leaves us here. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One little hour, and then away. 


The year, whose hopes were high and strong, 
Has now no hopes to wake; 
Yet one hour more of jest and song 
For his familiar sake. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One mirthful hour, and then away. 


The kindly year, his liberal hands 
Have lavished all his store. 
And shall we turn from where he stands, 
Because he gives no more? 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One grateful. hour, and then away. 
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Days brightly came and calmly went, 
While yet he was our guest; 
How cheerfully the week was spent! 
How sweet the seventh day’s rest! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One good hour more, and then away. 


Dear friends were with us, some who sleep 
Beneath the coffin lid: 
What pleasant memories we keep 
Of all they said and did! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One tender hour, and then away. 


Even while we sing he smiles his last 
And leaves our sphere behind— 
The good old year is with the past; 

Oh be the new as kind! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One parting strain, and then away. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LIZ. 


WHERE WE REMAIN AT THE COURT END OF 
THE TOWN. 


EORGE WARRINGTON had related the 
same story which we have just heard to 
Madame de Bernstein on the previous evening 
—a portion, that is, of the history; for the old 
lady nodded off to sleep many times during the 
narration, only waking up when George paused, 
saying it was most interesting; and order- 
ing him to continue. The young gentleman 
hemmed and ha’d, and stuttered, and blushed, 
and went on, much against his will, and did not 
speak half so well as he did to his friendly little 
auditory in Hill Street, where Hetty’s eyes of 
wonder, and Theo’s sympathizing looks, and 
mamma’s kind face, and papa’s funny looks, 
were applause sufficient to cheer any modest 
youth who required encouragement for his elo- 
quence. As for mamma’s behavior the Gener- 
al said *twas as good as Mr. Addison’s trunk- 
maker, and she would make the fortune of any 
tragedy by simply being engaged to cry in the 
front boxes. That is why we chose my Lord 
Wrotham’s house as the theatre where George’s 
first piece should be performed, wishing that he 
should speak to advantage, and not as when he 
was heard by that sleepy, cynical old lady, to 
whom he had to narrate his adventures. 
‘Very good and most interesting, I am sure, 
my dear Sir,” says Madame Bernstein, putting 
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up three pretty little fingers covered with a lace 
mitten to hide a convulsive movement of her 
mouth. ‘And your mother must have been 
delighted to see you.” 

George shrugged his shoulders ever so little, 
and made a low bow, as his aunt looked up at 
him for a moment with her keen, old eyes. 

“‘ Have been delighted to see you,” she con- 
tinued, dryly, “‘and killed the fatted.calf, and 
—and that kind of thing. Though why I say 
calf, I don’t know, Nephew George, for you 
never were the prodigal. I may say calf to 
thee, my poor Harry! Thou hast been among 
the swine sure enough. And evil companions 
have robbed the money out of thy pocket and 
the coat off thy back.” 

“*He came to his family in England, mad- 
am,” says George, with some heat, “and his 
friends were your ladyship’s.” 

‘*He could not have come to worse advisers, 
Nephew Warrington, and so I should have told 
my sister earlier, had she condescended to write 
to me by him, as she has done by you,” said the 
old lady, tossing up her head. ‘‘ Hey! hey!” 
she said, at night, as she arranged herself for 
the rout to which she was going, to her waiting- 
maid. ‘*This young gentleman’s mother is 
half sorry that he has come to life again, I could 
see that in his face. She is half sorry, and I 
am perfectly furious! Why didn’t he lie still 
when he dropped there under the tree, and why 
did that young Florac carry him to the fort? I 
knew those Floracs when I was at Paris, in the 
time of Monsieur le Régent. They were of the 
Floracs of Ivry. No great house before Henri 
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IV. His ancestor was the King’s favorite. 
His ancestor—he! he!—hisancestress! Brett! 
entendez vous? Give me my card-purse. I 
don’t like the grand airs of this Monsieur 
George; and yet he resembles, very much, his 
grandfather—the same look, and sometimes the 
same tones. You have heard of Colonel Es- 
mond when I was young? This boy has his 
eyes. I suppose I liked the Colonel’s because 
he loved me.” 

Being engaged, then, to a card-party —an 
amusement which she never missed, week-day 
or Sabbath, as long as she had strength to hold 
trumps or sit in a chair—very soon, after George 
had ended his narration, the old lady dismissed 
her two nephews, giving to the elder a couple 
of fingers and a very stately courtesy; but to 
Harry two hands and a kindly pat on the 
cheek. 

‘* My poor child, now thou art disinherited, 
thou wilt see how differently the world will use 
thee!” she said. ‘‘There is only, in all Lon- 
don, a wicked, heartless old woman who will 
treat thee as before. Here is a pocket-book 
for you, child! Do not lose it at Ranelagh to- 
night. That suit of yours does not become 
your brother half so well as it sat upon you! 
You will present your brother to every body, 
and walk up and down the room for two hours 
at least, child. Were I you, I would then go 
to the Chocolate House, and play as if nothing 
had happened. While you are there, your 
brother may come back to me and eat a bit of 
chicken with me. My lady Flint gives wretch- 
ed suppers, and I want to talk his mother’s let- 
ter over with him. Au revoir, gentlemen!” 
and she went away to her toilet. Her chair- 
men and flambeaux were already waiting at the 
door. 





The gentlemen went to Rane- 
lagh, where but a few of Mr. Har- 
ry’s acquaintances chanced to be 
present. They paced the round,and 
met Mr. Tom Claypool with some 
of his country friends; they heard 
the music; they drank tea in a 
box; Harry was master of cere- 
~ monies, and introduced his broth- 
~" er to the curiosities of the place; 
and George was even more ex- 
cited than his brother had been 
on his first introduction to this 
palace of delight. George loved 
music much more than Harry 
ever did: he heard a full orches- 
tra for the first time, and a piece 
of Mr. Handel satisfactorily per- 
formed; and a not unpleasing in- 
stance of Harry’s humility and re- 
gard for his elder brother was, 
that he could even hold George's 
love of music in respect at a time 
when fiddling was voted effemi- 
nate and unmanly in England, and 
Britons were every day called upon 
by the patriotic prints to sneer at 
the frivolous accomplishments of your Squall- 
inis, Monsieurs, and the like. Nobody in Brit- 
ain is proud of his ignorance now. There is 
no conceit left among us. There is no such 
thing as dullness. Arrogance is entirely un- 
known. ... Well, at any rate, Art has obtain- 
ed her letters of naturalization, and lives here 
on terms of almost equality. If Mrs. Thrale 
chose to marry a music-master now, I don’t 
think her friends would shudder at the mention 
of her name. If she had a good fortune, and 
kept a good cook, people would even go and 
dine with her in spite of the mésalliance, and 
actually treat Mr. Piozzi with civility. 

After Ranelagh, and pursuant to Madame 
Bernstein’s advice, George returned to her lady- 
ship’s house, while Harry showed himself at the 
club, where gentlemen were accustomed to as- 
semble at night to sup, and then to gamble. 
No one, of course, alluded to Mr. Warrington’s 
little temporary absence, and Mr. Ruff, his ex- 
landlord, waited upon him with the utmost 
gravity and civility, and as if there had never 
been any difference between them. Mr. War- 
rington had caused his trunks and habiliments 
to be conveyed away from Bond Street in the 
morning, and he and his brother were now es- 
tablished in apartments elsewhere. 

But when the supper was done, and the gen- 
tlemen, as usual, were about to seek the macco- 
table up stairs, Harry said he was not going to 
play any more. He had burned his fingers 
already, and could afford no more extrava- 
gance. 

‘¢ Why,” says Mr. Morris, in a rather flippant 
manner, ‘‘ you must have won more than you 
have lost, Mr. Warrington, after all said and 
done.” 

‘* And of course I don’t know my own busi- 
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ness as well as you do, Mr. Morris,” says Har- 
ry, sternly, who had not forgotten the other’s 
behavior on hearing of his arrest; ‘‘ but I have 
another reason. A few months or days ago I 
was heir to a great estate, and could afford to 
lose a little money. Now, thank God! I am 
heir to nothing ;” and he looked round, blush- 
ing not a little, to the knot of gentlemen, his 
gaming associates, who were lounging at the 
tables or gathered round the fire. 

‘¢ How do you mean, Mr. Warrington ?” cries 
my Lord March. ‘‘ Have you lost Virginia, 
too? Who has won it? I always had a fan- 
cy to play you myself for that stake.” 

** And grow an improved breed of slaves in 
the colony,” says another. 

‘The right owner has won it. 
me tell of my twin elder brother ?” 

*¢ Who was killed in that affair of Braddock’s 
two yearsago? Yes. Gracious goodness, my 
dear Sir, I hope in Heaven he has not come to 
life again!” 

‘¢ He arrived in London two days since. He 
has been a prisoner in a French fort for eighteen 
months; he only escaped a few months ago, 
and left our house in Virginia very soon after 
his release.” 

*¢ You haven’t had time to order mourning, I 
suppose, Mr. Warrington?” asked Mr. Selwyn, 
very good-naturedly; and simple Harry hardly 
knew the meaning of his joke until his brother 
interpreted it to him. 

‘Hang me if I don’t believe the fellow is 
absolutely glad of the reappearance of his con- 
founded brother!” cries my Lord March, as 
they continued to talk of the matter when the 
young Virginian had taken his leave. 

‘“‘These savages practice the simple virtues 
of affection—they are barely civilized in Amer- 
ica yet,” yawns Selwyn. 

‘‘They love their kindred, and they scalp 
their enemies,” simpers Mr. Walpole. 
not Christian, but natural. Shouldn’t you like 
to be present at a scalping-match, George, and 
see a fellow skinned alive ?” 

‘* A man’s elder brother is his natural ene- 
my,” says Mr. Selwyn, placidly ranging his 
money and counters before him. 

“Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. 
You wouldn’t relish simple hanging afterward, | 
George!” continues Horry. 

‘*T’m hanged if there’s any man in England | 
who would like to see his elder brother alive!” 
says my lord. 

‘*No, nor his father either, my lord!” cries 
Jack Morris. 


You heard 





| deposed from his principality : 


A great langh ensues at Jack’s phrase of 
‘¢ our society.” 

‘* Who is to know that it wasn’t a cross?” 
Jack continues. ‘‘The young one is to come 
first. He is to marry an heiress, and, when he 
has got her, up is to rise the elder brother! 
When did this elder brother show? Why, 
when the younger’s scheme was blown, and all 
was up with him! Who shall tell me that the 
fellow hasn’t been living in Seven Dials, or in 
a cellar, dining off tripe and cow-heel until my 
younger gentleman was disposed of? Dammy, 
as gentlemen, I think we ought to take notice 
of it: and that this Mr. Warrington has been 
taking a most outrageous liberty with the whole 
club.” 

‘Who puthim up? Itwas March, I think, 
put him up?” asks a by-stander. 

“Yes. But my lord thought he was putting 
up a very different person. Didn’t you, March? 

‘*Hold your confounded tongue, and mind 
your game!” says the nobleman addressed: but 
Jack Morris’s opinion found not a few support- 
ers in the world. Many persons agreed that it 
was most indecorous of Mr. Harry Warrington 
to have ever believed in his brother’s death; 
that there was something suspicious about the 
young man’s first appearance and subsequent 
actions; and, in fine, that regarding these for- 
eigners, adventurers, and the like, we ought to 
be especially cautious. 

Though he was out of prison and difficulty ; 
though he had his aunt’s liberal donation of 
money in his pocket; though his dearest broth- 
er was restored to him, whose return to life 
Harry never once thought of deploring, as his 
friends at White’s supposed he would do; though 
Maria had shown herself in such a favorable 
light by her behavior during his misfortune : 
yet Harry, when alone, felt himself not particu- 


| larly cheerful, and smoked his pipe of Virginia 
“ Te’s | 


with a troubled mind. It was not that he was 
the loss of it nev- 
er once vexed him; he knew that his brother 
would share with him as he would have done 
with his brother; but after all those struggles 
and doubts in his own mind, to find himself 
poor and yet irrevocably bound to his elderly 
cousin! Yes, she was elderly, there was no 
| doubt about it. When she came to that horri- 


| ble den in Cursitor Street and the tears washed 


her rouge off, why, she looked as old as his mo- 
ther! her face was all wrinkled and yellow, and 


jas he thought of her he felt just such a qualm 
,as he had when she was taken ill that day in 


the coach on their road to Tunbridge. What 


‘“¢ First time I ever knew you had one, Jack, | would his mother say when he brought her 





Give me counters for five hundred.” | home, and, Lord, what battles there would be 

**T say ’tis all mighty fine about dead broth- | between them! He would go and live on one 
ers coming to life again,” continues Jack. | of the plantations—the farther from home the 
‘‘ Who is to know that it wasn’t a scheme ar- | better—and have a few negroes, and farm as 
ranged between these two fellows? Here comes best he might, and hunt a good deal; but at 
a young fellow who calls himself the Fortunate | Castlewood or in her own home, such as he could 
Youth, who says he is a Virginian Prince and | make it for her, what a life for poor Maria, who 
the deuce knows what, and who gets into our | had been used to go to Court and to cards and 
society—” balls and assemblies every night! If he could 
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be but the overseer of the estates—Oh he would 
be an honest factor, and try and make up for 
his useless life and extravagance in these past 
days! Five thousand pounds, all his patrimony 
and the accumulations of his long minority 
squandered in six months! He a beggar, ex- 
cept for dear George’s kindness, with nothing 
in life left to him but an old wife—a pretty 
beggar, dressed out in velvet and silver lace 
forsooth—the poor lad was arrayed in his best 
clothes—a pretty figure he had made in Europe, 
and a nice end he was come to! With all his 
tine friends at White’s and Newmarket, with all 
his extravagance, had he been happy a single 
day since he had been in Europe? Yes, three 
days, four days, yesterday evening, when he 
had been with dear dear Mrs. Lambert, and 
those affectionate kind girls, and that brave 
good Colonel. And the Colonel was right when 
he rebuked him for his spendthrift follies, and 
he had been a brute to be angry as he had been, 
and God bless them all for their generous ex- 
ertions in his behalf! Such were the thoughts 
which Harry put into his pipe, and he smoked 
them while he waited his brother’s return from 
Madame Bernstein. 


————<-——— 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


DURING WHICH HARRY SITS SMOKING HIS PIPE 
AT HOME. 


Tue maternal grandfather of our Virginians, 
the Colonel Esmond of whom frequent mention 
has been made, and who had quitted England 
to reside in the New World, had devoted some 
portion of his long American leisure to the com- 
position of the memoirs of his early life. In 
these volumes Madame de Bernstein (Mrs. 
Beatrice Esmond was her name as a spinster) 
played a very considerable part; and as George 


times over, he had learned to know his kins- 
woman long before he saw her—to know, at 
least, the lady, young, beautiful, and willful, 
of half a century since, with whom he now 
became acquainted in the decline of her days. 
When cheeks are faded and eyes are dim, is it 
sad or pleasant, I wonder, for the woman who 
is a beauty no more, to recall the period of her 
bloom? When the heart is withered, do the 
old love to remember how it once was fresh 
and beat with warm emotions? When the 
spirits are languid and weary, do we like to 
think how bright they were in other days, the 
hope how buoyant, the sympathies how ready, 
the enjoyment of life how keen and eager? So 
they fall—the buds of prime, the roses of 
beauty, the florid harvests of summer—fall and 
wither, and the naked branches shiver in the 
winter. 

And that was a beauty once! thinks George 
Warrington, as his aunt, in her rouge and dia- 
monds, comes in from her rout, and that ruin 
was a splendid palace. Crowds of lovers have 
sighed before those decrepit feet, and been be- 
wildered by the brightness of those eyes. He 
remembered a fire-work at home, at Williams- 
burg, on the King’s birthday, and afterward 
looking at the skeleton wheel and the sockets 
of the exploded Roman candles. The dazzle 
and brilliancy of Aunt Beatrice’s early career 
passed before him as he thought over his grand- 
sire’s journals. Honest Harry had seen them, 
too, but Harry was no book-man, and had not 
read the manuscript very carefully; nay, if he 
had, he would probably not have reasoned about 
it as his brother did, being by no means so 
much inclined to moralizing as his melancholy 
senior. 

Mr. Warrington thought that there was no 
cause why he should tell his aunt how intimate 
he was with her early history, and accordingly 
held his peace upon that point. When their 
meal was over, she pointed with her cane to her 
escritoire, and bade her attendant bring the let- 
ter which lay under the inkstand there; and 
George, recognizing the superscription, of course 
knew the letter to be that of which he had been 
the bearer from home. 

“It would appear by this letter,” said the 
old lady, looking hard at her nephew, ‘that 
ever since your return there have been some 
differences between you and my sister.” 

“‘Indeed? I did not know that Madam Es- 
mond had alluded to them,” George said. 

The Baroness puts a great pair of glasses 
upon eyes which shot fire and kindled who 
knows how many passions in old days, and, 
after glancing over the letter, hands it to George, 
who reads as follows: 

**RrcumonD, Virernta, December 26th, 1756. 

‘¢ HonoureD Mapam! anp Sister !—I have 
received, and thankfully acknowledge, your 
ladyship’s favour, per Rose packet, of October 





23 ult. ¢ and straightway answer you at a season 
which should be one of goodwill and peace to 


had read his grandfather’s manuscript many | all men: but in which Heaven hath neverthe- 
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less decreed we should still bear our portion of 
earthly sorrow and trouble. My reply will be 
brought to you by my eldest son, Mr. Esmond 
Warrington, who returned to us so miraculous- 
ly out of the Valley of the Shadow of Death (as 
our previous letters have informed my poor 
Henry), and who is desirous, not without my 
consent to his wish, to visit Europe, though he 
has been amongst us so short a while. I 
grieve to think that my dearest Harry should 
have appeared at home—I mean in England— 
under false colours, as it were ; and should have 
been presented to His Majesty, to our family, 
and his own, as his father’s heir, whilst my dear 
son George was still alive, though dead to us. 
Ah, Madam! During the eighteen months of 
his captivity, what anguish have his mother’s, 
his brother’s, hearts undergone! My Harry's 
is the tenderest of any man’s now alive. In 
the joy of seeing Mr. Esmond Warrington re- 
turned to life, he will forget the worldly mis- 
fortune which befalls him. He will return to 
(comparative) poverty without a pang. The 
most generous, the most obedient of human be- 
ings, of sons, he will gladly give up to his elder 
brother that inheritance which had been his 
own but for the accident of birth, and for the 
providential return of my son George. 

‘‘Your beneficent intentions toward dearest 
Harry will be more than ever welcome, now he 
is reduced to a younger brother’s slender por- 
tion! Many years since, an advantageous op- 
portunity occurred of providing for him in this 
province, and he would by this time have been 
master of a noble estate and negroes, and have 
been enabled to make a figure with most here, 
could his mother’s wishes have been complied 
with, and his father’s small portion, now lying 
at small interest in the British funds, have been 
invested in this most excellent purchase. But 
the forms of the law, and, I grieve to own, my 
elder son’s scruples, prevailed, and this admira- 
ble opportunity was lost to me! Harry will 
find the savings of his income have been care- 
fully accumulated—long, long may he live to 
enjoy them! May Heaven bless you, dear sis- 
ter, for what your ladyship may add to his “ittle 
store! As I gather from your letter that the 
sum which has been allowed to him has not 
been sufficient for his expenses in the fine com- 
pany which he has kept (and the grandson of 
the Marquis of Esmond—one who had so nearly 
been his lordship’s heir—may sure claim equal- 
ity with any other nobleman in Great Britain), 
and having a sum by me which I had always 
intended for the poor child’s establishment, I 
entrust it to my eldest son, who, to do him 
justice, hath a most sincere regard for his 
brother, to lay it out for Harry’s best advant- 
age.” 


“Tt took him out of prison yesterday, mad- 
am. I think that was the best use to which we 
could put it,” interposed George, at this stage 
of his mother’s letter. 

‘*Nay, Sir, I don’t know any such thing! 





Why not have kept it to buy a pair of colors for 
him, or to help toward another estate and some 
negroes, if he has a fancy for home?” cried the 
old lady. ‘‘ Besides, I had a fancy to pay that 
debt myself.” 

**T hope you will let his brother do that. I 
ask leave to be my brother’s banker in this 
matter, and consider I have borrowed so much 
from my mother, to be paid back to my dear 
Harry.” 

“Do you say so, Sir? Give me a glass of 
wine! You are an extravagant fellow! Read 
on, and you will see your mother thinks so. I 
drink to your health, Nephew George! Tis 
good Burgundy. Your grandfather never loved 
Burgandy. Heloved claret, the little he drank.” 

And George proceeded with the letter. . 


“This remittance will, I trust, amply cover 
any expenses which, owing to the mistake re- 
specting his position, dearest Harry may have 
incurred. I wish I could trust his elder broth- 
er’s prudence as confidently as my Harry’s! 
But I fear that, even in his captivity, Mr. Es- 
mond W. has learned little of that humility which 
becomes all Christians, and which I have ever 
endeavoured to teach to my children. Should 
you by chance show him these lines, when, by 
the blessing of Heaven on those who go down 
to the sea in ships, the Great Ocean divides us! 
he will know that a fond mother’s blessing and 
prayers follow both her children, and that there 
is no act I have ever done, no desire I have 
ever expressed (however little he may have 
been inclined to obey it!) but hath been dic- 
tated by the fondest wishes for my dearest boys’ 
welfare.” 


**There is a scratch with a penknife, and 2 
great blot upon the letter there, as if water 
had fallen on it. Your mother writes well, 
George. I suppose you and she had a differ- 
ence ?” said George’s aunt, not unkindly. 

** Yes, ma’am, many,” answered the young 
man, sadly. ‘‘The last was about a question 
of money—of ransom which I promised to the 
old lieutenant of the fort who aided me to make 
my escape. I told you he had a mistress, a 
poor Indian woman, who helped me, and was 
kind to me. Six weeks after my arrival at 
home the poor thing made her appearance at 
Richmond, having found her way through the 
woods by pretty much the same track which I 
had followed, and bringing me the token which 
Museau had promised to send me when he con- 
nived to my flight. A commanding officer and 
a considerable reinforcement arrived at Du- 
quesne. Charges—I don’t know of what pecu- 
lation (for his messenger could not express her- 
self very clearly)—had been brought against 
this Museau. He had been put under arrest, 
and had tried to escape; but, less fortunate 
than myself, he had been shot on the rampart, 
and he sent the Indian woman to me with my 
grandfather’s watch, and a line scrawled in his 
prison on his death-bed, begging me to send ce 
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que je scavais to a notary at Havre de Grace in 
France to be transmitted to his relatives at Caen 
in Normandy. My friend Silverheels, the hunt- 
er, had helped my poor Indian on her way. I 
don’t know how she would have escaped scalp- 
ing else. But at home they received the poor 
thing sternly. They hardly gave her a wel- 
come. I won’t say what suspicions they had 
regarding herand me. The poor wretch fell to 
drinking whenever she could find means. I 
ordered that she should have food and shelter, 
and she became the jest of our negroes, and 
formed the subject of the scandal and tittle-tattle 
of the old fools in our little town. Our Gov- 
ernor was, luckily, a man of sense, and I made 
interest with him, and procured a pass to send 
her back to her people. Her very grief at part- 
ing with me only served to confirm the sus- 
picions against her. A fellow preached against 
me from the pulpit, I believe; I had to treat 
another with a cane. And I had a violent dis- 
pute with Madam Esmond—a difference which 
is not healed yet—because I insisted upon pay- 
ing to the heirs Museau pointed out the money 
I had promised for my deliverance. You see 
that scandal flourishes at the borders of the wil- 
derness, and in the New World as well as the 
Old.” 

**T have suffered from it myself, my dear!” 
said Madame Bernstein, demurely. ‘Fill thy 
glass, child! A little tass of cherry-brandy ! 
*Twill do thee all the good in the world.” 

‘¢ As for my poor Harry’s marriage,” Madam 
Esmond’s letter went on, ‘‘ though I know too 
well, from sad experience, the dangers to which 
youth is subject, and would keep my boy, at any 
price, from them, though I should wish him to 
marry a person of rank, as becomes his birth, 
yet my Lady Maria Esmond is out of the ques- 
tion. Her age is almost the same as mine; 
and I know my brother Castlewood left his 
daughters with the very smallest portions. My 
Harry is so obedient that I know a desire from 
me will be sufficient to cause him to give up 
this imprudent match. Some foolish people 
once supposed that I myself once thought of a 
second union, and with a person of rank very 
different from ours. No! I knew what was 
due to my children. As succeeding to this es- 
tate after me, Mr. Esmond W. is amply pro- 
vided for. Let my task now be to save for his 
less fortunate younger brother: and, as I do 
not love to live quite alone, let him return 
without delay to his fond and loving mother. 

‘¢The report which your ladyship hath given 
of my Harry fills my heart with warmest grat- 
itude. He is all indeed a mother may wish. 
A year in Europe will have given him a polish 
and refinement which he could not acquire in 
our homely Virginia. Mr. Stack, one of our 
invaluable ministers in Richmond, hath a letter 
from Mr. Ward—my darling’s tutor of early 
days—who knows my Lady Warrington and 
her excellent family, and saith that my Harry 
has lived much with his cousins of late. Iam 
grateful to think that my boy has the privilege 





of being with his good aunt. May he follow 
her councils, and listen to those around him 
who will guide him on the way of his best wel- 
Jare! Adieu, dear madam and sister! For 
your kindness to my boy accept the grateful 
thanks of a mother’s heart. Though we have 
been divided hitherto, may these kindly ties 
draw us nearer and nearer. I am thankful 
that you should speak of my dearest father so. 
He was, indeed, one of the best of men! He, 
too, thanks you, I know, for the love you have 
borne to one of his children; and his daughter 
subscribes herself, 
** With sincere, thanks, 
** Your ladyship’s 
*¢ Most dutiful and grateful sister and servant, 
**RacHEL Esmonp Wy. 


**P.S.—I have communicated with my Lady 
Maria; but there will be no need to tell her and 
dear Harry that his mother or your ladyship hope 
to be able to increase his small fortune. The 
match is altogether unsuitable.” 


** As far as regards myself, Madam,” George 
said, laying down the paper, ‘‘ my mother’s let- 
ter conveys no news to me. I always knew 
that Harry was the favorite son with Madam 
Esmond, as he deserves indeed to be. He has 
a hundred good qualities which I have not the 
good fortune to possess. He has better looks—” 

‘*Nay, that is not your fault,” said the old 
lady, slyly looking at him; “‘and, but that he 
is fair and you are brown, one might almost 
pass for the other.” 

Mr. George bowed, and a faint blush tinged 
his pale cheek. 

‘* His disposition is bright, and mine is dark,” 
he continued; ‘Harry is cheerful, and I am 
otherwise perhaps. He knows how to make 
himself beloved by every one, and it has been 
my lot to find but few friends.” 

‘*My sister and you have pretty little quar- 
rels. There were such in old days in our fam- 
ily,” the Baroness said; “and if Madam Es- 
mond takes after our mother—” 

‘* My mother has always described hers as an 
angel upon earth,” interposed George. 

“Eh! That is a common character for peo- 
ple when they are dead!” cried the Baroness ; 
‘and Rachel Castlewood was an angel, if you 
like—at least your grandfather thought so. But 
let me tell you, Sir, that angels are sometimes 
not very commodes & vivre. It may be they are 
too good to live with us sinners, and the air 
down below here don’t agree with them. My 
poor mother was so perfect that she never could 
forgive me for being otherwise. Ah, mon Dieu! 
how she used to oppress me with those angelical 
airs!” 

George cast down his eyes, and thought of 
his own melancholy youth. He did not care 
to submit more of his family secrets to the cyn- 
ical inquisition of this old worldling, who seem- 
ed, however, to understand him in spite of his 
reticence. 

“*T quite comprehend you, Sir, though you 
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hold your tongue,” the Baroness continued. 
“A sermon in the morning: a sermon at night: 
and two or three of a Sunday. That is what 
people call being good. Every pleasure cried 
fie upon; all us worldly people excommuni- 
cated; a ball an abomination of desolation; a 
play a forbidden pastime; and a game of cards 
perdition! What a life! Mon Dieu, what a 
life !” 

‘‘ We played at cards every night, if we were 
so inclined,” said George, smiling; ‘‘and my 
grandfather loved Shakspeare so much that my 
mother had not a word to say against her fa- 
ther’s favorite author.” 

*“*T remember. He could say whole pages 
by heart; though, for my part, I like Mr. Con- 
greve a great deal better. And, then, there 
was that dreadful, dreary Milton, whom he and 
Mr. Addison pretended to admire!” cried the 
old lady, tapping her fan. 

‘* If your ladyship does not like. Shakspeare, 
you will not quarrel with my mother for being 
indifferent to him too,” said George. ‘* And 
indeed I think, and I am sure, that you don’t 
do her justice. Wherever there are any poor, 
she relieves them; wherever there are any sick, 
she—” 

‘*She doses them with her horrible purges 
and boluses!” cried the Baroness. *‘ Of course, 
just as my mother did!” 

‘¢ She does her best to cure them! She acts 
for the best, and performs her duty as far as she 
knows it.” 

**T don’t blame you, Sir, for doing yours, and 
keeping your own counsel about Madam Es- 
mond,” said the old lady. ‘‘ But at least there 
is one point upon which we all three agree— 
that this absurd marriage must be prevented. 
Do you know how old the woman is? I can 
tell you, though she has torn the first leaf out 
of the family Bible at Castlewood.” 

“My mother has not forgotten her cousin’s 
age, and is shocked at the disparity between her 
and my poor brother. Indeed, a city-bred lady 
of her time of life, accustomed to London gay- 
ety and luxury, would find but a dismal home 
in our Virginian plantation. Besides, the house, 
such as it is, is not Harry’s. He is welcome 
there, Heaven knows! more welcome, perhaps, 
than I, to whom the property comes in natural 
reversion; but, as I told him, I doubt how his 
wife would—would like our colony,” George 
said, with a blush, and a hesitation in his sen- 
tence. 

The old lady laughed shrilly. ‘He, he! 
Nephew Warrington!” she said, ‘‘ you need not 
scruple to speak your mind out. I shall tell no 
tales to your mother: though ’tis no news to me 
that she has a high temper, and loves her own 
way. Harry has held his tongue, too; but it 
needed no conjurer to see who was the mistress 
at home, and what sort of a life my sister led 
you. I love my niece, my Lady Molly, so well, 
that I could wish her two or three years of Yir- 
ginia, with your mother reigning over her. You 
may well look alarmed, Sir! Harry has said 





quite enough to show me who governs the fam- 
ily.” 

‘*Madam,” said George, smiling, ‘‘I may 
say as much as this, that I don’t envy any wo- 
man coming into our house against my mother’s 
will: and my poor brother knows this perfectly 
well.” 

‘“*What? You two have talked the matter 
over? No doubt you have. And the foolish 
child considers himself bound in honor—of 
course he does, the gaby!” 

‘**He says Lady Maria has behaved most no- 
bly to him. When he was sent to prison she 
brought him her trinkets and jewels, and every 
guinea she had in the world. This behavior 
has touched him so, that he feels more deeply 
than ever bound to her ladyship. But I own 
my brother seems bound by honor rather than 
love—such, at least, is his present feeling.” 

“My good creature,” cries Madame Bernstein, 
**don’t you see that Maria brings a few two- 
penny trinkets and a half dozen guineas to Mr. 
Esmond, the heir of the great estate in Virginia 
—not to the second son, who is a beggar, and 
has just squandered away every shilling of his 
fortune? I swear to you, on my credit as a 
gentlewoman, that, knowing Harry’s obstinacy, 
and the misery he had in store for himself, I 
tried to bribe Maria to give up her engagement 
with him, and only failed because I could not 
bribe high enough! When he was in prison I 
sent my lawyer to him, with orders to pay his 
debts immediately if he would but part from 
her; but Maria had been beforehand with us, 
and Mr. Harry chose not to go back from his 
stupid word. Let me tell you what has passed 
in the last month!” And here the old lady 
narrated at length the history which we know 
already, but in that cynical language which was 
common in her times, when the finest folks and 
the most delicate ladies called things and people 
by names which we never utter in good compa- 
ny nowadays. And so much the better, on the 
whole. We mayn’t be more virtuous, but it is 
something to be more decent: perhaps we are 
not more pure, but of a surety we are more 
cleanly: 

Madame Bernstein talked so much, so long, 
and so cleverly, that she was quite pleased with 
herself and her listener; and when she put her- 
self into the hands of Mrs. Brett to retire for the 
night, informed the waiting-maid that she had 
changed her opinion about her eldest nephew, 
and that Mr. George was handsome; that he 
was certainly much wittier than poor Harry 
(whom Heaven, it must be confessed, had not 
furnished with a very great supply of brains), 
and that he had quite the be/ air—a something 
melancholy—a noble and distinguished je ne 
scais quoy—which reminded her of the Colonel. 
Had she ever told Brett about the Colonel? 
Scores of times, no doubt. And now she told 
Brett about the Colonel once more. Mean- 
while, perhaps her new favorite was not quite 
so well pleased with her as she was with him. 
What a strange picture of life and manners had 
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the old lady unvailed to her nephew! How 
she railed at all the world round about her! 
How unconsciously did she paint her own 
family—her own self; how selfish, one and 
all; pursuing what mean ends; grasping and 
scrambling frantically for what petty prizes ; 
ambitious for what shabby recompenses; 
trampling—from life’s beginning to its close 
—through what scenes of stale dissipations 
and faded pleasures! ‘‘ Are these the in- 
heritors of noble blood ?” thought George, as 
he went home quite late from his aunt’s house, 
passing by doors whence the last guests of 
fashion were issuing, and where the chair- 
men were yawning over theirexpiring torches. 
‘¢ Are these the proud possessors of ancestral 
honors and ancient names; and were their 
forefathers, when in life, no better? We 
have our pedigree at home with noble coats- 
of-arms emblazoned all over the branches, 
and titles dating back before the Conquest 
and the Crusaders. When a knight of old 
found a friend in want, did he turn his back 
upon him; or an unprotected damsel, did he 
delude her and leave her? When a noble- 
man of the early time received a young kins- 
man, did he get the better of him at dice, and 
did the ancient chivalry cheat in horse-flesh ? 
Can it be that this wily woman of the world, 
as my aunt has represented, has inveigled my 
poor Harry into an engagement—that her tears 
are false, and that as soon as she finds him poor 
she will desert him? Had we not best pack the 
trunks and take a cabin in the next ship bound 
for home?” George reached his own door, re- 
volving these thoughts, and Gumbo came up 
yawning with a candle, and Harry was asleep 
before the extinguished fire, with the ashes of 
his emptied pipe on the table beside him. 

He starts up, his eyes, for a moment dulled 
by sleep, lighten with pleasure as he sees his 
dear George. He puts his arms round his 
brother with a boyish laugh. 

“There he is in flesh and blood, thank God!” 
he says; ‘‘I was dreaming of thee but now, 
George, and that Ward was hearing us our les- 
son! Dost thou remember the ruler, Georgy ? 
Why, bless my soul ’tis three o'clock! Where 
have you been a gadding, Mr. George? Hast 
thou supped? I supped at White’s, but I'm} 
hungry again. I did not play, Sir—no, no; | 
no more of that for younger brothers! And| 
my Lord March paid me fifty he lost tome. I 
bet against his horse and on the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s! They both rode the match at New- 
market this morning, and he lost because he 
was under weight. And he paid me, and he 
was as sulky as a bear. Let us have one pipe, 
Georgy !—just one.” 

And after the smoke the young men went to 
bed, where I, for one, wish them a pleasant 
rest, for sure it is a good and pleasant thing to 
see brethren who love one another. 


——@———— 











CHAPTER LV. 


BETWEEN BROTHERS. 

OF course our young men had had their pri- 
vate talk about home, and all the people and 
doings there, and each had imparted to the 
other full particulars of his history since their 
last meeting. How were Harry’s dogs, and 
little Dempster, and good old Nathan, and the 
rest of the household? Was Mountain well, 
and Fanny grown to be a pretty girl? So Par- 
son Broadbent’s daughter was engaged to marry 
Tom Barker of Savannah, and they were to go 
and live in Georgia! Harry owns that at one 
period he was very sweet upon Parson Broad- 
bent’s daughter, and lost a great deal of pocket- 
money at cards, and drank a great quantity of 
strong waters with the father, in order to have 
a pretext for being near the girl. But, Heaven 
help us! Madam Esmond would never have 
consented to his throwing himself away upon 
Polly Broadbent. So Colonel G. Washington’s 
wife was a pretty woman, very good-natured 
and pleasant, and with a good fortune? He 
had brought her into Richmond, and paid a 
visit of state to Madam Esmond. George de- 
scribed, with much humor, the awful ceremoni- 
als at the interview between these two person- 
ages, and the killing politeness of his mother to 
Mr. Washington’s young wife. ‘* Never mind, 
George, my dear!” says Mrs. Mountain. “The 
Colonel has taken another wife, but I feel cer- 
tain that at one time two young gentlemen I 
know of ran a very near chance of having a tall 
step-father six feet two in his boots.” To be 
sure, Mountain was forever match-making in 
her mind. Two people could not play a game 
at cards together, or sit down to a dish of tea, 
but she fancied their conjunction was for life. 
It was she—the foolish tattler—who had set the 
report abroad regarding the poor Indian woman. 
As for Madam Esmond, she had repelled the in- 
sinuation with scorn when Parson Stack brought 
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A PRESENTaTION TO MADAM ESMOND. 


it to her, and said, ‘I should as soon fancy | she disdained to find the poor Biche guilty, and 
Mr. Esmond stealing the spoons or marrying a | even thanked her for attending her son in his 
negro woman out of the kitchen.” 


But though | illness, she treated her with such a chilling 
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haughtiness of demeanor, that the Indian slunk 
away into the servants’ quarters, and there tried 
to drown her disappointments with drink. It 
was not a cheerful picture that which George 
gave of his two months at home. ‘‘ The birth- 
right is mine, Harry,” he said, ‘*but thou art 
the favorite, and God help me! I think my 
mother almost grudges it to me. Why should 
I have taken the pas, and preceded your wor- 
ship into the world? Had you been the elder, 
you would have had the best cellar, and ridden 
the best nag, and been the most popular man 
in the country, whereas I have not a word to 
say for myself, and frighten people by my glum 
face: I should have been second son, and set 
up as lawyer, or come to England and got my 
degrees, and turned parson, and said grace at 
your honor’s table. The time is out of joint, 
Sir. Oh cursed spite, that ever I was born to 
set it right !” 

‘Why, Georgy, you are talking verses—I 
protest you are!” says Harry. 

**T think, my dear, some one else talked 
those verses before me,” says George, with a 
smile. 

**Tt’s out of one of your books. You know 
every book that ever was wrote, that I do be- 
lieve!” cries Harry ; and then told his brother 
how he had seen the two authors at Tunbridge, 
and how he had taken off his hat to them. 
** Not that J cared much about their books, not 


being clever enough. But I remembered how | 


my dear old George used to speak of ’em,” says 
Harry, with a choke in his voice, “‘ and that’s 
why I liked to see them. I say, dear, it’s like 
a dream seeing you over again. Think of that 
bloody Indian with his knife at my George’s 
head! I should like to give that Monsieur de 
Florac something for saving you—but I haven’t 
got much now, only my little gold knee-buckles, 
and they ain’t worth two guineas.” 

*¢ You have got the half of what I have, child, 
and we'll divide as soon as I have paid the 
Frenchman,” George said. 

On which Harry broke out not merely into 
blessings but actual imprecations, indicating his 
intense love and satisfaction; and he swore that 
there never was such a brother in the world as 
his brother George. Indeed, for some days after 
his brother’s arrival, his eyes followed George 
about: he would lay down his knife and fork, 
or his newspaper, when they were sitting to- 
gether, and begin to laugh to himself. When 
he walked with George on the Mall or in Hyde 
Park, he would gaze round at the company, as 
much as to say, ‘* Look here, gentlemen! This 
ishe. This is my brother, that was dead and 
is alive again! Can any man in Christendom 
produce such a brother as this ?” 

Of course he was of opinion that George should 
pay to Museau’s heirs the sum which he had 
promised for his ransom. This question had 


been the cause of no small unhappiness to poor | 


George at home. Museau dead, Madam Es- 
mond argued with much eagerness, and not a 
little rancor, the bargain fell to the ground, and 


her son was free. The man was a rogue in the 
first instance. She would not pay the wages 
of iniquity. Mr. Esmond had a small independ- 
ence from his father, and might squander his 
patrimony if he chose. He was of age, and 
the money was in his power ; but she would be 
no party to such extravagance, as giving twelve 
thousand livres to a parcel of peasants in Nor- 
mandy with whom we were at war, and who 
would very likely give it all to the priests and 
the pope. She would not subscribe to any such 
wickedness. If George wanted to squander 
away his father’s money (she must say that 
formerly he had not been so eager, and when 
Harry's benefit was in question had refused to 
touch a penny of it!)—if he wished to spend it 
now, why not give it to his own flesh and blood, 
to poor Harry, who was suddenly deprived of 
his inheritance, and not to a set of priest-ridden 
peasants in France? This dispute had raged 
| between mother and son during the whole of 
| the latter’s last days in Virginia. It had never 
| been settled. On the morning of George's de- 
| parture, Madam Esmond had come to his bed- 
side, after a sleepless night, and asked him 
| whether he still persisted in his intention to 
fling away his father’s property? He replied 
in a depth of grief and perplexity that his word 
| was passed, and he must do as his honor bade 
him. She answered that she would continue 
jto pray that Heaven might soften his proud 
heart, and enable her to bear her heavy trials: 
and the last view George had of his mother's 
face was as she stood yet a moment by his bed- 
side, pale and with tearless eyes, before she 
turned away and slowly left his chamber. 

** Where didst thou learn the art of winning 
over every body to thy side, Harry ?” continued 
George; ‘‘and how is it that you and all the 
world begin by being friends? Teach me a 
few lessons in popularity—nay, I don’t know 
that I will have them; and when I find and 
| hear certain people hate me, I think I am rather 
pleased than angry. At first, at Richmond, 
Mr. Esmond Warrington, the only prisoner who 
| had escaped from Braddock’s field—the victim 
| of so much illness and hardship—was a favorite 
| with the town-folks, and received privately and 

publicly with no little kindness. The parson 
| glorified my escape in a sermon; the neighbors 
| came to visit the fugitive; the family coach was 
| ordered out, and Madam Esmond and I paid 
| our visits in return. I think some pretty little 
;caps were set at me. But these our mother 
|routed off, and frightened with the prodigious 
| haughtiness of her demeanor; and my populari- 
ty was already at the decrease before the event 
occurred which put the last finishing stroke to 
it. I was not jolly enough for the officers, and 
didn’t care for their drinking-bouts, dice-boxes, 
and swearing. I was too sarcastic for the la- 
| dies, and their tea and tattle stupefied me al- 
most as much as the men’s blustering and horse- 
talk. Ican not tell thee, Harry, how lonely I 
felt in that place, amidst the scandal and squab- 














| bles: I regretted my prison almost, and found 
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myself more than once wishing for the freedom 
of thought, and the silent ease of Duquesne. I 
am very shy, I suppose: I can speak unreserv- 
edly to very few people. Before most, I sit ut- 
terly silent. When we two were at home, it 
was thou who used to talk at table, and get a 
smile now and then from our mother. When 
she and I were together we had no subject in 
common, and we scarce spoke at all until we 
began to dispute about law and divinity. 

**So the gentlemen had determined I was 
supercilious, and a dull companion (and, indeed, 
I think their opinion was right), and the ladies 
thought I was cold and sarcastic—could never 
make out whether I was in earnest or no, and, 
I think, generally voted I was a disagreeable 





fellow, before my character was gone quite away ; 
and that went with the appearance of the poor 
Biche. Oh, a nice character they made for me, 
my dear!” cried George, in a transport of wrath, 
‘and a pretty life they led me, after Museau’s 
unlucky messenger had appeared among us! 
The boys hooted the poor woman if she appear- 
ed in the street; the ladies dropped me half- 
courtesies, and walked over to the other side. 
That precious clergyman went from one tea- 
table to another preaching on the horrors of se- 
duction, and the lax principles which young 
men learned in Popish countries and brought 
back thence. The poor Fawn’s appearance at 
home, a few weeks after my return home, was 
declared to be a scheme between her and me; 
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and the best-informed agreed that she had wait- | he lost, and receive when he won; but for re- 
ed on the other side of the river until I gave | fusing to aid the chaplain in his necessity, and 
her the signal to come and join me in Rich- | dismissing him with such false and heartless 
mond. The officers bantered me at the coffee- | pretexts. About Mr. Will he had made up his 
house, and cracked their clumsy jokes about the | mind, after the horse-dealing matter, and free- 
woman I had selected. Oh, the world is a nice, | ly marked his sense of the latter’s conduct upon 
charitable world! I was so enraged that I| Mr. Will’s eyes and nose. Respecting the 
thought of going to Castlewood and living alone | Countess and Lady Fanny, Harry spoke in a 
there—for our mother finds the place dull, and | manner more guarded, but not very favorable. 

the greatest consolation in precious Mr. Stack’s | | He had heard all sorts of stories about them. 

ministry—when the news arrived of your female | The Countess was a card- -playing old cat; Lady 








perplexity, and I think we were all glad that I 
should have a pretext for coming to Europe.” 

**T should like to see any of the infernal 
scoundrels who said a word against you, and 
break their rascally bones,” roars out Harry, 
striding up and down the room. 

**T had to do something like it for Bob Club- 
ber.” 

‘¢What! that little sneaking, backbiting, 
toad-eating wretch, who is always hanging 
about my lord at Greenway Court, and spong- | | 
ing on every gentleman in the country? If you 
whipped him, I hope you whipped him well, 
George !” 

‘We were bound over to keep the peace ; 
and I offered to go into Maryland with him and 
settle our difference there, and of course the 
good folk said, that, having made free with the 
seventh commandment, I was inclined to break 
the sixth. So, by this and by that—and being | 
as innocent of the crime imputed to me as you 
are—I left home, my dear Harry, with as awful | 
a reputation as ever a young gentleman earned.” | 

Ah, what an opportunity is there here to mor- | 
alize! If the esteemed reader and his humble 
servant could but know—could but write down 
in a book—could but publish, with illustrations, 
a collection of the lies which have been told re- 
garding each of us since we came to man’s es- 
tate—what a harrowing and thrilling work of 
fiction that romance would be! Not only is the 
world informed of every thing about you, but 
of a great deal more. Not long since the kind 
postman brought a paper containing a valuable 
piece of criticism, which stated, ‘‘ This author 
states he was born in such and such a year. It) 
is a lie. He was born in the year so and so.” | 
The critic knew better: of course he did. An-'! 
other (and both came from the country which | 
gave Mo tu1en birth) warned some friend, say- 
ing, “ Don’t speak of New South Wales to ‘him. 
He has a brother there, and the family never | 
mention his name.” But this subject is too vast | 
and noble for a mere paragraph. I shall pre- 
pare a memoir, or let us rather have par une 
société de gens de lettres, a series of Biographies 
—of lives of gentlemen, as told by their dear 
friends whom they don’t know. 

George having related his exploits as cham- 
pion and martyr, of course Harry had to unbo- 
som himself to his brother, and lay before his 
elder an account of his private affairs. He gave 
up all the family of Castlewood—my lord, not 
for getting the better of him at play ; for Harry 
was a sporting man, and expected to pay when 











Fanny was a desperate flirt. Who told him? 
Well, he had heard the stories from a person 
who knew them both very well indeed. In fact, 
in those days of confidence, of which we made 
mention in the last volume, Maria had freely 
imparted to her cousin a number of anecdotes 
respecting her step-mother and her half-sister, 
which were by no means in favor of those ladies. 

But in respect to Lady Maria herself, the 
young man was stanch and hearty. ‘‘It may 
be imprudent; I don’t say no, George. I may 
| be a fool: I think Iam. I know there will be 
a dreadful piece of work at home, and that Mad- 
am and she will fight. Well! We must live 
apart. Our estate is big enough to live on with- 
out quarreling, and I can go elsewhere than to 
Richmond or Castlewood. When you come to 
the property you'll give me a bit—at any rate, 
Madam will let me off at an easy rent—or I'll 
make a famous farmer or factor. I can’t and 


| won’t part from Maria. She has acted so nobly 


by me that I should be a rascal to turn my back 
onher. Think of her bringing me every jewel 
she had in the world, dear brave creature! and 
flinging them into my lap with her last guineas 
—and—and—God bless her!” Here Harry 
dashed his sleeve across his eyes, with a stamp 
of his foot; and said, ‘‘ No, brother, I won’t 
part with her, not to be made Governor of Vir- 
ginia to-morrow; and my dearest old George 
would never advise me to do so, I know that.” 

‘*T am sent here to advise you,” George re- 
plied. ‘‘I am sent to break the marriage off, 
if I can: and a more unhappy one I can’t im- 


|agine. But I can’t counsel you to break your 


word, my boy.” 

“T knew you couldn’t! What’s said is said, 
George. Ihave made my bed, and must lie on 
it,” says Mr. Harry, gloomily. 

Such had been the settlement between our 
| two young worthies, when they first talked over 
|Mr. Harry’s love affair. But after George's 
conversation with his aunt, and the farther 
knowledge of his family which he acquired 
through the information of that keen old wo- 
man of the world, Mr. Warrington, who was nat- 
urally of a skeptical turn, began to doubt about 
Lady Maria, as well as regarding her brothers 
and sister, and looked at Harry’s engagement 
with increased distrust and alarm. Was it for 
his wealth that Maria wanted Harry? Was it 
his handsome young person that she longed aft- 
er? Were those stories true which Aunt Bern- 
stein had told of her? Certainly he could not 
advise Harry to break his word; but he might 
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cast about in his mind for some scheme for put- 
ting Maria’s affection to the trial; and his en- 
suing conduct, which appeared not very amia- 
ble, I suppose resulted from this deliberation. 


| portentous sadness, and looks as pale as a table- 
cloth. 
‘Tis one of Will’s usual elegant and polite 
inventions,” says Maria. 
**No,” swore Will, with several of his oaths ; 
| it was no invention of his. Tom Claypool 











CHAPTER LVI. 
ARIADNE. 

My Lord Castlewood had a house in Ken- 
sington Square, spacious enough to accommo- 
date the several members of his noble family, 
and convenient for their service at the palace 


hard-by when His Majesty dwelt there. Her 
ladyship had her evenings, and gave her card- 
parties here for such as would come; but Ken- 
sington was a long way from London a hundred 
years since, and George Selwyn said he for one 
was afraid to go, for fear of being robbed of a 
night—whether by footpads with crape over 
their faces, or by ladies in rouge at the qua- 
drille-table, we have no means of saying. About 
noon on the day after Harry had made his re- 
appearance at White’s, it chanced that all his 
virtuous kinsfolks partook of breakfast together, 
even Mr. Will being present, who was to go 
into waiting in the afternoon. 

The ladies came first to their chocolate: them 
Mr. Will joined in his court suit; finally, my 
lord appeared, languid, in his bed-gown and 
night-cap, having not yet assumed his wig for 
the day. Here was news which Will had 
brought home from the Star and Garter last 
night, when he supped in company with some 
men who had heard it at White’s, and seen it 
at Ranelagh! 

‘Heard what? seen what ?” asked the head 
of the house, taking up his Daily Advertiser. 

‘* Ask Maria!” says Lady Fanny. My lord 


turns to his elder sister, who wears a face of | 


Will. 





of Norfolk saw ’em both at Rane- 
lagh ; and Jack Morris came out of 
White’s, where he heard the story 
- , from Harry Warrington’s own lips. 
Curse him, I’m glad of it!” roars 
Will, slapping the table. ‘* What 
do you think of your Fortunate 
—— Youth? your Virginian, whom your 
lordship made so much of, turning 
out to be a second son?” 

‘**The elder brother not dead ?” 
says my lord. 

‘*No more dead than you are. 
Never was. It’s my belief that it 
was a cross between the two.” 

**Mr. Warrington is incapable 
of such duplicity!” cries Maria. 

** J never encouraged the fellow, 
I am sure you will do me justice 
there,” says my lady. ‘*Nor did 
Fanny: not we, indeed !” 

“*Not we, indeed!” echoes my 
Lady Fanny. 

‘The fellow is only a beggar, 
and, I dare say, has not paid for 
the clothes on his back,” continues 
‘I’m glad of it, for, hang him, I hate 
him !” 

**You don’t regard him with favorable eyes ; 
especially since he blacked yours, Will!” grins 
my lord. ‘‘So the poor fellow has found his 
brother, and lost his estate!” And here he 
turned toward his sister Maria, who, although 
she looked the picture of woe, must have sug- 
gested something ludicrous to the humorist near 
whom she sate; for his lordship, having gazed 
at her for a minute, burst into a shrill laugh, 
which caused the poor lady’s face to flush, and, 
presently, her eyes to pour over with tears. 
‘‘Tt’s a shame! it’s a shame!” she sobbed out, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. Maria’s 
step-brother and sister looked at each other. 
‘We never quite understand your lordship’s 
humor,” the former lady remarked, gravely. 

**T don’t see there is the least reason why 
you should,” said my lord, coolly. ‘‘ Maria, 
my dear, pray excuse me if I have said—that 
is, done any thing to hurt your feelings.” 

“Done any thing! You pillaged the poor 
lad in his prosperity, and laugh at him in his 
ruin!” says Maria, rising from table, and glar- 
ing round at all her family. 

‘‘Excuse me, my dear sister, I was not 
laughing at him,” said my lord, gently. 

“Oh, never mind at what or whom else, my 
lord! You have taken from him all he had to 
lose. All the world points at you as the man 
who feeds on his own flesh and blood. And 
now you have his all you make merry over his 
misfortune!” and away-she rustled from the 
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room, flinging looks of defiance at all the party | 
there assembled. 

‘*Tell us what has happened, or what you | 
have heard, Will, and my sister’s grief will not | 


interrupt us.” And Will told, at greater length, | 


and with immense exultation at Harry’s dis-| 
comfiture, the story now buzzed through all | 
London, of George ‘Warrington’ s sudden appa- 
rition. Lord Castlewood was sorry for Harry: 

Harry was a good brave lad, and ‘his kinsman | 
liked him, as much as certain worldly folks like | 
each other. To be sure he played Harry at) 


again Harry swore there never was such a broth- 
| er on earth. How he rattled his horses over 
‘the road! How pleased and proud he was te 
| drive such a brother! They came to Kensing- 
ton in famous high spirits; and Gumbo’s thun- 
der upon Lord Castlewood’s door was worthy 
of the biggest footman in all St. James’s. 

Only my Lady Castlewood and her daughter. 
| Lady Fanny, were in the room into which our 
| young gentlemen were ushered. Will had no 
particular fancy to face Harry, my lord was not 
dressed, Maria had her reasons for being away, 


cards, and took the advantage of the market! at least till her eyes were dried. When we 


upon him; but why not? ‘The peach which 
other men would certainly pluck he might as 
well devour. ‘‘Eh, if that were all my con- 
science had to reproach me with, I need not be | 
very uneasy!” my lordthought. ‘* Where does 
Mr. Warrington live ?” 

Will expressed himself ready to enter upon a 
state of reprobation if he knew or cared. 


every respect,” says my lord. 

**TIncluding picquet, I suppose!” growls 
Will. 

**Or will you take him to the stables, and 
sell him one of your bargains of horse-flesh, 
Will?” asks Lord Castlewood. ‘‘ You would 
have won of Harry Warrington fast enough, if | 


drive up to friends’ houses nowadays in our 
coaches and six, when John carries up our no- 
ble names, when, finally, we enter the drawing- 
room with our best hat and best Sunday smile 
foremost, does it ever happen that we interrupt 
a family row? that we come simpering and 
smiling in, and stepping over the delusive ashes 


| of a still burning domestic heat? that in the in- 
‘¢He shall be invited here, and treated with | 


terval between the hall-door and the drawing- 
room, Mrs., Mr., and the Misses Jones have 
grouped themselves in a family tableau; this 
girl artlessly arranging flowers in a vase, let us 
say; that one reclining over an illuminated 
work of devotion; mamma on the sofa, with 
the butcher’s and grocer’s book pushed under 
the cushion, some elegant work in her hand. 


you could; but you cheat so clumsily at your | and a pretty little foot pushed out advanta- 
game that you got paid with a cudgel. I de-| geously: while honest Jones, far from saying, 


sire, once more, that every attention may be 
paid to our Cousin Warrington.” 

“¢ And that you are not to be disturbed when 
you sit down to play; of course, my lord!” cries 
Lady Castlewood. 

** Madam, I desire fair play for Mr. Warring- 
ton, and for myself, and for every member of 
this amiable family,” retorted Lord Castlewood, 
fiercely. 

‘*Heaven help the poor gentleman if your 
lordship is going to be kind to him!” said the 
Stepmother, with a courtesy; and there is no 
knowing how far this family dispute might have 
been carried, had not, at this moment, a phae- 
ton driven up to the house, in which were seat- 
ed the two young Virginians. 

It was the carriage which our young Prodigal 
had purchased in the days of his prosperity. He 
drove it still: George sate in it by his side; their 
negroes were behind them. Harry had been for 
meekly giving the whip and reins to his brother, 
and ceding the whole property tohim. ‘What 
business has a poor devil like me with horses 
and carriages, Georgy?” Harry had humbly 
said. ‘‘ Beyond the coat on my back, and the 
purse my aunt gave me, I have nothing in the 
world. You take the driving-seat, brother; it 
will ease my mind if you will take the driving- 
seat.” George laughingly said he did not know 
the way, and Harry did; and that, as for the 
carriage, he would claim only a half of it, as 
he had already done with his brother’s ward- 
robe. ‘‘ But a bargain is a bargain; if I share 
thy coats thou must divide my breeches’ pocket, 
Harry; that is but fair dealing!” Again and 





**Curse that Brown, he is always calling here !” 
holds out a kindly hand, shows a pleased face, 
and exclaims, ‘‘ What, Brown, my boy, delight- 
ed to see you! Hope you've come to lunch!” 
I say, does it ever happen to ws to be made the 
victims of domestic artifices, the spectators of 
domestic comedies got up for our special amuse- 
ment? Oh, let us be thankful, not only for 
faces, but for masks! not only for honest wel- 
come, but for hypocrisy, which hides unwel- 
come things from us! While I am talking, 
for instance, in this easy chatty way, what right 
have you, my good Sir, to know what is really 
passing in my mind? It may be that I am 
racked with gout, or that my eldest son has just 
sent me in a thousand pounds’ worth of college- 
bills, or that I am writhing under an attack of 
the Stoke Pogis Sentinel, which has just been 
sent me under cover, or that there is a dread- 
fully scrappy dinner, the evident remains of a 
party to which I didn’t invite you, and yet I 
conceal my agony, I wear a merry smile, I say, 
‘¢ What! come to take pot-luck with us, Brown, 
my boy? Betsy, put a knife and fork for Mr. 
Brown! Eat! Welcome! Fall to! It’s 
my best!” I say that humbug which I am 
performing is beautiful self-denial—that hypoc- 
risy is true virtue. Oh, if every man spoke 
his mind, what an intolerable society ours would 
be to live in! 

As the young gentlemen are announced, 
Lady Castlewood advances toward them with 
perfect ease and good humor. ‘We have 
heard, Harry,” she says, looking at the latter 


| with a special friendliness, ‘‘of this most ex- 
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traordinary circumstance. My Lord Castle- 
wood said at breakfast that he should wait on 
you this very day, Mr. Warrington, and, Cousin 
Harry, we intend not to love you any the less 
because you are poor.” 

‘We shall be able to show now that it is not 
for your acrgs that we like you, Harry!” says 
Lady Fanny, following her mamma’s lead. 

** And I to whom the acres have fallen?” 
says Mr. George, with a smile and a bow. 

**Qh, cousin, we shall like you for heing like 
Harry!” replies the arch Lady Fanny. 

Ah! who that has seen the world, has not 
admired that astonishing ease with which fine 
ladies drop you and pick you up again? Both 
the ladies now addressed themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the younger brother. They were 
quite civil to Mr. George ; but with Mr. Harry 
they were fond, they were softly familiar, they 
were gently kind, they were affectionately re- 
proachful. Why had Harry not been for days 
and days to see them ? 

**Better to have had a dish of tea and a 
game at picquet with them than with some oth- 
er folks,” says Lady Castlewood. ‘‘If we had 
won enough to buy a paper of pins from you 
we should have been content; but young gen- 
tlemen don’t know what is for their own good,” 
says mamma. 

‘** Now you have no more money to play with, 
you can come and play with us, cousin!” cries 
fond Lady Fanny, lifting up a finger, “and so 
your misfortune will be good fortune to us.” 

George was puzzled. This welcome of his 
brother was very different from that to which he 
had looked. All these compliments and atten- 
tions paid to the younger brother, though he 
was without a guinea! Perhaps the people 
were not so bad as they were painted? The 
Blackest of all Blacks is said not to be of quite 
so dark a complexion as some folks describe 
him. 

This affectionate conversation continued for 
some twenty minutes, at the end of which pe- 
riod my Lord Castlewood made his appearance, 
wig on head, and sword by side. He greeted 
both the young men with much politeness: one 
not more than the other. ‘‘If you were to 
come to us—and I, for one, cordially rejoice to 
see you—what a pity it is you did not come a 
few months earlier! A certain evening at pic- 
quet would then, most likely, never have_taken 
place. A younger son would have been more 
prudent.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Harry. 

‘*Or a kinsman more compassionate. But 
I fear that love of play runs in the blood of all 
of us. I have it from my father, and it has 
made me the poorest peer in England. Those 
fair ladies whom you see before you are not ex- 
empt. My poor brother Will is a martyr to it; 
and what I, for my part, win on one day, I lose 
on thenext. Tis shocking, positively, the rage 
for play in England. All my poor cousin’s 
bank-notes parted company from me within 
twenty-four hours after I got them.” 





**T have played, like other gentlemen, but 
never to hurt myself, and never indeed caring 
much for the sport,” remarked Mr. Warring- 
ton. 
‘* When we heard that my lord had played 
with Harry, we did so scold him,” cried the 
ladies. 

**But if it had not been I, thou knowest, 
Cousin Warrington, some other person would 
have had thy money. *Tis a poor consolation, 
but as such Harry must please to take it, and 
be glad that friends won his money, who wish 
him well, not strangers, who cared nothing for 
him, and fleeced him.” 

**Eh! a tooth out is a tooth out, though it 
be your brother who pulls it, my lord!” said 
Mr. George, laughing. ‘‘ Harry must bear the 
penalty of his faults, and pay his debts, like 
other men.” 

“TI am sure I have never said or thought 
otherwise. "Tis not like an Englishman to be 
sulky because he is beaten,” says Harry. 

**Your hand, cousin! Youspeak likeaman!” 
cries my lord, with delight. The ladies smile 
to each other. 

‘* My sister, in Virginia, has known how to 
bring up her sons as gentlemen!” exclaims Lady 
Castlewood, enthusiastically. 

“T protest you must not be growing so ami- 
able now you are poor, Cousin Harry!” cries 
Cousin Fanny. ‘‘ Why, mamma, we did not 
know half his good qualities when he was only 
Fortunate Youth and Prince of Virginia! You 
are exactly like him, Cousin George, but I vow 
you can’t be as amiable as your brother!” 

**T am the Prince of Virginia, but I fear I 
am not the Fortunate Youth,” said George, 
gravely. 

Harry was beginning, ‘‘ By Jove, he is the 
best—” when the noise of a harpsichord was 
heard from the upperroom. ‘The lad blushed: 
the ladies smiled. 

‘¢°Tis Maria, above,” said Lady Castlewood. 
** Let some of us go up to her!” 

The ladies rose, and made way toward the 
door; and Harry followed them, blushing very 
much. George was about to join the party. 
but Lord Castlewood checked him. ‘‘ Nay, if 
all the ladies follow your brother,” his lordship 
said, ‘‘ let me at least have the benefit of your 
company and conversation. I long to hear the 
account of your captivity and rescue, Cousin 
George !” 

‘¢Oh, we must hear that too!” cried one of 
the ladies, lingering. 

“T am greedy, and should like it all by my- 
self,” said Lord Castlewood, looking at her very 
sternly ; and followed the women to the door, 
and closed it upon them, with a low bow. 

“Your brother has no doubt acquainted you 
with the history of all that has happened to him 
in this house, Cousin George?” asked George’s 
kinsman. 

“Yes, including the quarrel with Mr. Will, 
and the engagement to my Lady Maria,” replies 
George, with a bow. ‘‘I may be pardoned for 
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saying that he hath met with but ill fortune 
here, my lord.” 

“Which no one can deplore more cordially 
than myself. My brother lives with horse-jock- 
eys and trainers, and the wildest bloods of the 
town, and between us there is very little sym- 
pathy. We should not all live together, were 
we not so poor. This is the house which our 
grandmother occupied before she went to Amer- 
ica and married Colonel Esmond. Much of 
the old furniture belonged to her.” George 
looked round the wainscoted parlor with some 
interest. ‘‘Our house has not flourished in the 
last twenty years; though we had a promotion 
of rank a score of years since, owing to some 
interest we had at courtthen. But the malady 
of play has been the ruin of us all. Iam a 
miserable victim to it: only too proud to sell 
myself and title to a roturiére, as many noble- 
men, less scrupulous, have done. Pride is my 
fault, my dear cousin. I remember how I was 
born!” And kis lordship laid his hand on his 
shirt-frill, turned out his toe, and looked his 
cousin nobly in the face. Young George War- 
rington’s natural disposition was to believe every 
thing which every body said to him. When once 
deceived, however, or undeceived about the char- 
acter of a person, he became utterly incredu- 
lous, and he saluted this fine speech of my lord’s 
with a sardonical, inward laughter, preserving 
his gravity, however, and scarce allowing any 
of his scorn to appear in his words. 

** We have all our faults, my lord. That of 
play hath been condoned over and over again 
in gentleman of our rank. Having heartily for- 
given my brother, surely I can not presume to 
be your lordship’s judge in the matter; and in- 
stead of playing and losing, I wish sincerely that 
you had both played and won!” 

**So do I, with all my heart!” says my lord, 
with a sigh, “‘I augur well for your goodness 
when you can speak in this way, and for your 
experience and knowledge of the world, too, 
cousin, of which you seem to possess a greater 
share than most young men of yourage. Your 
poor Harry hath the best heart in the world; 
but I doubt whether his head be very strong.” 

‘Not very strottg, indeed. But he hath the 
art to make friends wherever he goes, and in 
spite of all his imprudences most people love 

*“*T do—we all do, I’m sure; as if he were 
our brother!” cries my lord. 

‘**He has often described in his letters his 
welcome at your lordship’s house. My mother 
keeps them all, you may be sure. Harry’s style 
is not very learned, but his heart is so good that 
to read him is better than wit.” 

“‘T may be mistaken, but I fancy his brother 
possesses a good heart and a good wit too!” 
says my lord, obstinately gracious. 

“Tam as Heaven made me, cousin; and 
perhaps some more experience and sorrow than 
has fallen to the lot of most young men.” 

“This misfortune of your poor brother—I 
mean this piece of good fortune, your sudden re- 





appearance—has not quite left Harry without 
resources?” continued Lord Castlewood, very 
gently. 

** With nothing but what his mother can leave 
him, or I, at her death, can spare him. What 
is the usual portion here of a younger brother, 
my lord?” e 

“Eh! Ayounger brother here is—you know 
—in fine, every body knows what a younger 
brother is,” said my lord, and shrugged his 
shoulders and looked his guest in the face. 

The other went on: “We are the best of 
friends, but we are flesh and blood: and I don’t 
pretend to do more for him than is usually done 
for younger brothers. Why give him money? 
That he should squander it at cards or horse- 
racing? My lord, we have cards and jockeys 
in Virginia, too; and my poor Harry hath dis- 
tinguished himself in his own country already 
before he came to yours. He inherits the fam- 
ily failing for dissipation.” 

** Poor fellow, poor fellow, I pity him!” 

“Our estate, you see, is great, but our in- 
come is small. We have little more money 
than that which we get from England for our 
tobacco—and very little of that, too—for our 
tobacco comes back to us in the shape of goods, 
clothes, leather, groceries, ironmongery, nay, 
wine and beer for our people and ourselves. 
Harry may come back and share all these: 
there is a nag in the stable for him, a piece of 
venison on the table, a little ready money to 
keep his pocket warm, and a coat or two every 
year. This will go on while my mother lives, 
unless, which is far from improbable, he gets 
into some quarrel with Madam Esmond. Then, 
while I live he will have the run of the house 
and all it contains: then, if I die leaving chil- 
dren, he will be less and less welcome. His 
future, my lord, is a dismal one, unless some 
strange piece of luck turn up on which we were 
fools to speculate. Henceforth he is doomed 
to dependence, and I know no worse lot than 
to be dependent on a self-willed woman like 
our mother. The means he had to make him- 
self respected at home he hath squandered away 
here. He has flung his patrimony to the dogs, 
and poverty and subserviency are now his only 
portion.” Mr. Warrington delivered this speech 
with considerable spirit and volubility, and his 
cousin heard him respectfully. 

‘You speak well, Mr. Warrington. Have 
you ever thought of public life?” said my lord. 

‘¢ Of course L have thought of public life, like 
every man of my station—every man, that is, 
who cares for something beyond a dice-box or 
a stable,” replies George. ‘1 hope, my lord, 
to be able to take my own place, and my un- 
lucky brother must content himself with his. 
This I say advisedly, having heard from him 
of certain engagements which he has formed, 
and which it would be misery to all parties 
were he to attempt to execute now.” 

‘*Your logic is very strong,” said my lord. 
‘¢ Shall we go up and see the ladies? There is 
a picture above stairs which your grandfather is 
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said to have executed. Before you go, my dear 
cousin, you will please to fix a day when our 
family may have the honor of receiving you. 
Castlewood, you know, is always your home 
when we are there. It is something like your 
Virginian Castlewood, cousin, from your ac- 
count. We have beef, and mutton, and ale, 
and wood, in plenty; but money is woefully 
scarce among us.” 

They ascended to the drawing-room, where, 
however, they found only one of the ladies of 
the family. This was my Lady Maria, who 
came out of the embrasure of a window, where 
_ She and Harry Warrington had been engaged 

in talk. 

George made his best bow, Maria her lowest 
courtesy. ‘*You are indeed wonderfully like 
your brother,” she said, giving him her hand. 
‘*And from what he says, Cousin George, I 
think you are as good as he is.” 

At the sight of her swollen eyes and tearful 
face George felt a pang of remorse. ‘‘ Poor 
thing!” he thought. ‘* Harry has been vaunt- 
ing my generosity and virtue to her, and I have 
been playing the selfish elder brother down 
stairs! How old she looks! How could he 
ever have a passion for such a woman as that?” 
How? Because he did not see with your eyes, 
Mr. George. He saw rightly too now with his 
own, perhaps. I never know whether to pity 
or congratulate a man on coming to his senses. 

After the introduction a little talk took place, 
which, for a while, Lady Maria managed to 
carry on in easy manner: but though ladies, in 
this matter of social hypocrisy, are, I think, far 
more consummate performers than men, after 
a sentence or two the poor lady broke out into 
a sob, and, motioning Harry away with her 
hand, fairly fled from the room. 

Harry was rushing forward, but stopped— 
checked by that sign. My lord said his poor 
sister was subject to these fits of nerves, and 
had already been ill that morning. After this 
event our young gentlemen thought it was need- 
less to prolong their visit. Lord Castlewood 
followed them down stairs, accompanied them 
to the door, admired their nags in the phaeton, 
and waved them a friendly farewell. 

*¢ And so we have been coaxing and cuddling 
in the window, and we part good friends, Har- 
ry? Is it not so?” says George to his char- 
ioteer. 

**Oh, she is a good woman!” cries Harry, 
lashing the horses. ‘‘I know you'll think so 
when you come to know her.” 

‘*When you take her home to Virginia? <A 
pretty welcome our mother will give her! She 
will never forgive me for not breaking the match 
off, nor you for making it.” 

“T can’t help it, George! Don’t you be pop- 
ping your ugly head so close to my ears, Gum- 
bo! After what has passed between us, I am 
bound in honor to stand by her. If she sees 
no objection, I must find none. I told her all. 
I told her that madam would be very rusty at 
first; but that she was very fond of me, and 
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must end by relenting. And when you come 
to the property, I told her that I knew my dear- 
est George so well, that I might count upon 
sharing with him.” 

“The deuce you did! Let me tell you, my 
dear, that I have been telling my Lord Castle- 
wood quite a different story. That as an elder 
brother I intend to have all my rights—there, 
don’t flog that near horse so—and that you can 
but look forward to poverty and dependence.” 

‘* What? You won't help me?” cries Har- 
ry, turning quite pale. ‘‘ George, I don’t be- 
lieve it, though I hear it out of your own 
mouth !” 

There was a minute’s pause after this out- 
break, during which Harry did not even look at 
his brother, but sate gazing blindly before him, 
the picture of grief and gloom. He was driv- 
ing so near to a road-post that the carriage 
might have been upset but for George’s pulling 
the rein. 

** You had better take the reins, Sir,” said 
Harry. ‘‘I told you you had better take 
them.” 

**Did you ever know me fail you, Harry ?” 
George asked. 

‘*No,” said the other, “not till now”—the 
tears were rolling down his cheeks as he spoke. 

‘* My dear, I think one day you will say I 
have done my duty.” 

‘* What have you done?” asked Harry. 

‘**T have said you were a younger brother— 
that you have spent all your patrimony, and 
that your portion at home must be very slender. 
Is it not true?” 

** Yes; but I would not have believed it if 
ten thousand men had told me,” said Harry. 
‘* Whatever happened to me, I thought I could 
trust you, George Warrington.” And in this 
frame of mind Harry remained during the rest 
of the drive. 

Their dinner was served soon after their re- 
turn to their lodgings, of which Harry scarce 
ate any, though he drank freely of the wine be- 
fore him. 

‘*That wine is a bad consoler in trouble, 
Harry,” his brother remarked. 

‘¢T have no other, Sir,” said Harry, grimly; 
and having drank glass after glass in silence, 
he presently seized his hat and left the room. 

He did not return for three hours. George, 
in much anxiety about his brother, had not left 
home meanwhile, but read his book, and smoked 
the pipe of patience. ‘‘It was shabby to say I 
would not aid him, and, God help me! it was 
not true. I won't leave him, though he mar- 
ries a blackamoor,” thought George: “ have I 
not done him harm enough already by coming 
to life again? Where has he gone;. has he 
gone to play ?” 

‘*Good God! what has happened to thee ?” 
cried George Warrington, presently, when. his 
brother came in, looking ghastly pale. 

He came up and took his brother’s hand. 
‘*T can take it now, Georgy,” he said.. ‘‘ Per- 
haps what you did was right, though I for one 
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will never believe that you would throw your 
brother off in distress. I'll tell you what. At 
dinner I thought, suddenly, I'll go back to her 
and speak to her. I'll say to her, ‘ Maria, poor 
as I am, your conduct to me has been so noble, 
that, by Heaven! I am yours to take or to leave. 
If you will have me, here I am: I will enlist : 
I will work: I will try and make a livelihood 
for myself somehow, and my bro——, my rela- 
tions will relent, and give us enough to live on.’ 
That’s what I determined to tell her; and I 
did, George. Iran all the way to Kensington 
in the rain—look, I am splashed from head to 
foot—and found them all at dinner, all except 
Will, that is. I spoke out that very moment 
to them all, sitting round the table over their 
wine. ‘ Maria,’ says I, ‘a poor fellow wants 
to redeem his promis@ which he made when he 
fancied he was rich. Will you take him?’ I 
found I had plenty of words, and didn’t hem 
and stutter as I’m doing now. I spoke ever so 
long, and I ended by saying I would do my 
best and my duty by her, so help me God! 





‘When I had done she came up to me quite 
kind. She took my hand, and kissed it before 
the rest. ‘My dearest, best Harry!’ she said 
(those were her words; I don’t want otherwise 
to be praising myself), ‘ you are a noble heart, 
and I thank you with all mine. But, my dear, 
I have long seen it was only duty, and a fool- 
ish promise made by a young man to an old 
woman, that has held you to your engagement. 
To keep it would make you miserable, my dear. 
I absolve you from it, thanking you with all 
my heart for your fidelity, and blessing and 
loving my dear cousin always.’ And she came 
up and kissed me before them all, and went 
out of the room quite stately, and without a 
single tear. They were all crying, especially 
my lord, who was sobbing quite loud. I didn’t 
think he had so much feeling. And she, 
George? Oh, isn’t she a noble creature ?” 

‘*Here’s her health!” cries George, filling 
one of the glasses that still stood before him. 

‘* Hip, hip, huzzay!” says Harry. He was 
wild with delight at being free. 





PManthly Record of Current Euents. 


UNITED STATES. 
ONGRESS met on the 6th of December. The 
Message of the President and the Reports of 
the heads of the Departments give the usual sum- 
mary of our domestic condition and foreign rela- 
tions. 

The President’s Message opens with an elabo- 
rate resumé of the progress and ultimate settlement 
of the Kansas difficulty. The people of that Ter- 
Titory having rejected the “‘ proposition” contained 
in the “ English Bill,” it is not probable, he says, 
that under the further provisions of this Bill a new 
Constitution can be lawfully framed and presented 
to Congress until the population of the Territory 
is ascertained to reach the number (93,420) re- 
quired for a representative in Congress. It is rec- 
ommended that a provision similar to that laid 
down in the case of Kansas shall, by a general 
Act, be applied to all Territories, without, how- 
ever, giving it a retrospective action so as to em- 
brace any State which, as in the case of Oregon, 
acting upon the past practice of the Government, 
has already formed its Constitution, elected its of- 
ficers, and is now prepared to enter the Union.— 
Then follows a general history of the Mormon re- 
bellion in Utah, relating the insurrectionary acts 
of that people, the dispatch of the army, their pri- 
vations on the march, the sending out of Messrs. 
Powell and M‘Culloch as Peace Commissioners, 
the voluntary mission of Colonel Thomas L. Kane, 
and the final submission of the Mormons te the 
laws and the constituted authorities. The Presi- 
dent concurs in the opinion of Messrs. Powell and 
M‘Culloch that this result was attained wholly in 
consequence of the dispatch of a formidable mili- 
tary force, and that a less decisive policy would 
probably have resulted in a long, bloody, and ex- 
pensive war. The presence of this army has also 
done much to restrain the hostility of the Indian 
tribes of that region, and to secure emigrants to 
the Far West from their depredations. 

The nature of our difficulties with China did not, 





in the opinion of the President, demand a resort to 
immediate hostile measures, since the insult offer- 
ed to our flag had been promptly avenged by the 
capture of the Barrier Forts. Our Minister was 
therefore instructed to maintain a neutral position 
in the contest between the European Powers and 
the Chinese, while co-operating with the former in 
urging a just treaty. These instructions have 
been executed with skill and ability, and the re- 
sult has been the negotiation of a highly satisfac- 
tory treaty with China.—With Japan, also, a 
new treaty has been concluded, which will aug- 
ment our trade with that Empire, and remove the 
disabilities which have been imposed upon our 
people in the exercise of their religion ——With 
Great Britain the question of the right of search 
has been satisfactorily adjusted, the British Gov- 
ernment in an honorable manner abandoning its 
claim to this right. Our Government has ex- 
pressed its willingness to consider any proposals 
which may be made by that of Great Britain, hav- 
ing in view some joint plan for verifying the na- 
tionality of vessels suspected of sailing under false 
colors; but the President apprehends that no such 
plan can be devised which will be free from grave 
objections, though he will form no decision with- 
out careful consideration.—The complications aris- 
ing from the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty have not 
been adjusted, and negotiations are now pending 
in relation to them, the present condition of which 
the President does not think proper to communi- 
cate. 

With Spain our relations are altogether unsatis- 
factory. The claims of ourcitizens upon the Span- 
ish Government have not been settled, though 
the justice of the principle upon which they are 
based was acknowledged in 1854, und the indem- 
nity for damages sustained up to that period was 
agreed upon. This has not been paid; and now 
the Spanish Government proposes to pay only 
one-third of the amount then fixed; and this of- 
fer is accompanied by a declaration that the pay- 
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ment is made only as a matter of favor——The 
necessity for the acquisition of Cuba is strongly 
urged. In its present colonial condition it is a 
constant source of injury and annoyance to the 
American people; wrongs committed by the offi- 
cials of the island can be redressed only after an 
appeal to the Home Government, which is then 
transmitted back to the Captain-General. The 
island is also the only spot in the civilized world 
where the African slave-trade is openly tolerated, 
and so long as it is an open market for slaves this 
trade can not be suppressed. If this market had 
not been open our late difficulty with Great Brit- 
ain could not have occurred. Cuba, from its geo- 
graphical position, commands the mouths of the 
Mississippi and the commerce of its valley, com- 
prising half the States of the Union. While this 
island is under the dominion of a distant foreign 
power, that commerce is liable to be destroyed in 
time of war, and has been annoyed in time of peace. 
Our relations with Spain are in constant jeopardy 
so long as Cuba remains under its present Colonial 
Government. Under similar circumstances France 
sold Louisiana tous. Attempts have been repeat- 
edly made to acquire Cuba by similar means—the 
only ones we shall ever adopt unless unforseen cir- 
cumstances should render a departure from them 
clearly justifiable under the law of self-defense. 
Our newly-appointed Minister to Spain is instruct- 
ed to renew the negotiations for purchase; and as 
it may become indispensable to success that an ad- 
vance should be made to the Spanish Government, 
the President intimates that it is desirable that he 
should be authorized by Congress to make this ad- 
vance. ‘The recommendation is renewed that an 
appropriation should be made in favor of the claim- 
ants in the Amistad case. 

Our relations with Mezico are of a peculiar char- 
acter, Though that country has for years been in 
a state of revolution, heretofore the possession of 
the capital by a military chief has usually been 
followed by the temporary submission of the coun- 
try to his Government. But now antagonist par- 
ties hold possession of different States, and all re- 
sort to forcible measures to extort money from for- 
eigners. In consequence of these measures our 
diplomatic relations with the Government now in 
possession of the capital have been suspended. 
Should this party succeed in subduing their oppo- 
nents, there will be no reasonable hope of a peace- 
ful settlement of our difficulties; but should the 
Constitutional party prevail, it may be expected 
to be willing to redress our grievances so far as it 
hasthe power. But for this expectation the Presi- 
dent would have recommended that Congress should 
authorize him to take possession of a portion of the 
territory of Mexico, to be held as a pledge for the 
satisfaction of our demands. The frontier Mexi- 
can States of Sonora and Chihuahua, adjoining our 
Southwestern frontier, are in a state of anarchy, 
and are ravaged by the Indians. The Govern- 
ment is powerless. This prevents the settlement 
of our own Territory of Arizona, and it is appre- 
hended that savages and outlaws may interrupt 
the postal connection recently established between 
our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. To avoid 
this, the President recommends that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should assume a tem- 
porary protectorate over the northern portions of 
Chihuahua and Sonora, and establish military 
posts there. 

The importance of the routes across the Isthmus 








is urged at length. It is of the utmost concern to 
the commercial world that these routes should be 
unimpeded, while the governments through whose 
territories they pass have only a minor interest in 
the question. While their rights of sovereignty 
should be respected, other nations should demand 
that these routes should not be closed by revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, or by arbitrary decrees of Gov- 
ernment. The United States ask for no advantages 
here which are not common to the rest of the world. 
The Transit Line through Nicaragua has been 
closed since February, 1856, and no competition 
existing with the Panama Route, the rate of pas- 
sage to and from California has been enhanced 
greatly to our damage. In November, 1857, a 
treaty was signed by our Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Nicaragua, but the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment has not ratified this treaty, mainly on the 
alleged ground that it authorized the United States 
to keep the route open, in case Nicaragua should 
fail to do so. The feebleness of the Nicaraguan 
Government renders such a stipulation absolutely 
necessary, while the concession of the right would 
probably obviate all necessity for its actual exer- 
cise. Under these circumstances the President 
recommends the passage of an act authorizing him 
to employ the land and naval forces of the United 
States to prevent the closing or obstruction of the 
Transit Route through Nicaragua. The mainte- 
nance of the Panama Route is already guaranteed 
by treaty between the United States and New 
Granada; and that of Tehuantepec, which has just 
been opened under favorable auspices, by treaty 
with Mexico,——The injuries sustained by our cit- 
izens during the last two or three years in Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica have not been redressed ; and 
unless this is soon done, prompt measures must be 
resorted to.—With New Granada are standing 
causes of complaint, to which have been added the 
outrage at Panama in April, 1856. A treaty for 
the adjustment of these was concluded in Septem- 
ber, 1857. This was transmitted to Bogota and 
ratified with certain amendments; should these be 
accepted by the Senate, all existing causes of com- 
plaint against New Granada, on the subject of 
claims, will have been removed. Questions have, 
however, arisen as to the right of New Granada to 
impose a tonnage duty on United States vessels at 
the Isthmus ports, and to levy a tax upon passen- 
gers and mails transported over the Panama Rail- 
way. Noeffort has recently been made to collect 
these taxes, and negotiations are in progress to ad- 
just the matter. 

With Brazil our relations are of the most friend- 
ly character. The import duties on articles of our 


| production have recently been greatly reduced— 


that on flour from $1 42 to 49 cents a barrel; the 
export duty of 11 per cent. on coffee is still levied, 
which is a heavy charge upon consumers in this 
country, as we purchase about half the entire crop. 
Our Minister will urge the removal of this duty, 
it is hoped with success._-A Commissioner has 
been dispatched to Paraguay with full powers to 
settle, in an amicable manner, all the difficulties 
existing between that Government and our own. 
It is hoped that atonement will be voluntarily 
made for the wrongs committed against the Unit- 
ed States, and indemnity be granted to our citizens 
who have been despoiled of their property. Should 
this not be done, force will be employed; and in 
view of this contingency a naval expedition has 
been sent out, sufficient for the purpose. 
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The Message then proceeds to speak of the panic 
of last year, and of its disastrous effect upon our 
cial and facturing interests. This, 
the President says, was not caused, and could not 
be prevented, by legislation. It would have taken 
place had the tariff of 1846, or a much higher one, 
been in operation, not less than under that of 1857. 
Such revulsions will continue, at intervals, so long 
as our present system of bank credit prevails. He 
renews his recommendation for the passage of a 
uniform bankrupt law, applicable to banking insti- 
tutions, and believes that thisis all the power which 
the General Government possesses in the matter. 
In consequence of the diminution of the importa- 
tion of foreign goods caused by the panic, the rev- 
enues of the Government have not equaled its nec- 
essary expenses, and the issue of $20,000,000 of 
treasury notes, and a subsequent loan of the same 
amount, were authorized by Congress to meet the 
deticiency. It is not advisable to go on increasing 
our national debt in order to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of government. Our true policy is to in- 
crease Our revenue so as to meet our expenses. 
Moreover, the protection afforded by an augment- 
ed tariff would benefit our manufacturing interests. 
The President recommends the imposition of spe- 
cific duties in respect to all articles to which they 
can be properly applied—such as iron, raw sugars, 
and wines and spirits. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1858, from all sources, in- 
cluding the $20,000,000 of treasury notes, were 
$70,273,869 59; to which is to be added the bal- 
ance on hand at the beginning of the year, of 
$17,710,114 27; making the entire revenue for 
the year $87,983,983 86. ‘The expenditures for 
the same period were $81,585,667 76, of which 
$9,684,537 99 was for the redemption of treasury 
notes and payment of public debt ; leaving a bal- 
ance in the ‘Treasury on the 1st of July, the com- 
mencement of the fiscal year, of $6,398,316 10. 
The receipts for the present fiscal year, from or- 
dinary sources, including one-half of the loan of 
$20,000,000, already negotiated, and the balance 
on hand at the commencement of the year, are es- 
timated at $70,129,195 56. The expenditures for 
the year are estimated at $74,065,896 99; leaving 
a deficiency of $3,936,701 43. Extraordinary 
means are placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury by the issue of treasury notes already 
redeemed, and negotiating the balance of the loan 
already authorized. These, it is estimated, will 
produce $11,000,000, leaving a balance in the Treas- 
ury at the close of the present year of $7,063,298 57. 
For the next fiscal year the revenues, including 
this balance on hand at the commencement, are 
estimated at $69,063,298 57, and the expenditures 
at $73,139,147 46, leaving a deficit at its close of 
$4,075,848 89, to which must be added the deficien- 
ey in the Post-Office Department of 3,838,728, 
making the entire estimated deficit at the close of 
the present year to amount to $7,914,576 89, which 
will be increased by appropriations to be made by 
Congress, for which no estimate has been made by 
the Treasury Department. To meet these deti- 
ciencies, and to provide for the gradual redemption 
of treasury notes, the President recommends a revi- 
sion of the tariff, to be made at the present session 
of Congress. 

The entire public debt is now $54,910,777 66, 
to which ‘will be added during the present year 
$10,000,000, being the unnegotiated half of the 








loan already authorized.—The President explains 
and defends the increased expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment on the ground of public good, specifies 
some reductions that have been made in the dif- 
ferent Departments, and invites Congress to ascer- 
tain if other retrenchments are not feasible. He 
recommends the building of an additional number 
of small steamers. Attention is again called to 
the question of a Railroad to the Pacific, the con- 
struction of which should not be undertaken by 
Government, though Congress might aid the Com- 
panies undertaking it by grants of land or money 
under such conditions as would secure the trans- 
mission of troops, munitions of war, and the mails. 
The feasibility of a railroad is argued from the suc- 
cess attending the attempt to establish an overland 
mail route. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, after presenting 
the fiscal condition of the country, of which an ab- 
stract has been given above, advocates at length 
such a revision of the tariff as will produce the ad- 
ditional revenue required. Neither the exigencies 
of the Government, he says, nor the interests of the 
country demand a return to the tariff of 1846. The 
duties of 40 and 100 per cent. imposed by that act 
are, in the present condition of trade and commerce, 
wholly indefensible. The public mind will not ac- 
quiesce in a higher rate than 30 per cent., the max- 
imum under the presentlaw. Adhering to the gen- 
eral principles of the present tariff, he recommends 
that the articles embraced in schedules C, D, F, G, 
H, which now pay 24, 19, 12, 8, and 4 per cent., 
shall pay 25, 20, 15,10, and 5 per cent. This will 
give an increased revenue of $1,800,000 upon the 
basis of the importations of last year, which it is 
anticipated will be largely increased during the en- 
suing year. To provide for the additional amount 
required, certain articles must be raised from lower 
to higher schedules. He furnishes a table contain- 
ing the amount of importations, and the revenues 
obtained from each article, and when the amount 
which the legislation of Congress makes necessary 
is ascertained, the work of making the proper trans- 
fers will be simple andeasy. He argues at length 
in favor of continuing to estimate the value of goods 
at their valuation where produced rather than at 
that in our markets.——The bullion received at 
the mints amounted to $51,494,311 in gold, and 
$9,199,954 in silver. The coinage amounted to 
$52,889,800 in gold, $8,233,287 in silver, and 
$234,000 in cents. 

The Secretary of War reports the actual strength 
of the army at 17,498 men. The demands for va- 
rious military posts and stations leave only 13 
regiments, numbering a little more than 11,000 
men, for actual service in the field. Upon this 
small force has devolved the duty of prosecuting 
the Indian wars, which have raged from the Brit- 
ish possessions on the Pacific to the borders of 
Mexico, as well as that of crushing the rebellion 
in Utah. No army of the same size ever perform- 
ed, in the same space of time, movements of such 
extent, surmounting such formidable obstacles. 
With the Indians on the Pacific a permanent peace 
has been established. With the Navajos there can 
be no relaxation in, the prosecution of the war till 
they are subdued. The war in Texas, which has 
but just begun, may be long and fierce. There 
have been hostile manifestations on the confines 
of Iowa and Minnesota, and our force is not suffi- 
cient to allow sufficient troops to be sent there to 
quiet these alarms altogether. Although the re- 
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bellion in Utah has been suppressed, a spirit of in- | prisoner could not, even by his own consent, be 
subordination is still manifested, which will require | tried by less than twelve jurors. ‘The offense was 
a strong force to be kept in that Territory. proved beyond doubt, yet the jury brought in a 
The Secretary of the Navy reports that the five | verdict of manslaughter. 
steam sloops-of-war, authorized by the Act of 1857, SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
will soon be completed; the seven screw steam | In Mezico the *‘ Liberals” are gaining ground, 
sloops are in a state of great forwardness; five | now having possession of nearly every point except 
will be ready for sea in May, and the others in| the capital, upon which their forces are concen- 
June. The side-wheel steamer building in Cali-| trating. On the 15th of October a small party ac- 
fornia will be launched in the spring, and ready | tually made their way into the city, but soon re- 
for sea in August. A considerable additional in-| tired againto Tacubaya. A Spanish “squadron has 
crease of the navy is urged. Heavy armed vessels | | appeared in the Gulf to enforce a demand of indem- 
of light draught are recommended, to the number | nity for wrongs committed against Spanish sub- 
of at least ten more than are now in process of | jects. Juarez, the Constitutional President, has 
construction. issued a proclamation, in which he speaks of a prob- 
The Secretary of the Interior anticipates an in- | able war with Spain. 
crease of revenue from the sales of public lands.| The Nicaragua Transit Route across the Isthmus 
He thinks that at least $5,000,000 may be expect. | is again closed. The steamer Washington sailed 
ed from this source during the year.—In view | from New York for San Juan del Norte, havi ing on 
of the ascertained existence of precious metals in board a large number of passengers professing to 
Oregon, New Mexico, and Kansas, he suggests the | be bound for California, although it was suspected 
passage of a general law reserving to the United | | that many of them were filibusters meditating hos- 
States all gold, silver, and quicksilver mines, un- | tilities in Nicaragua. On reaching San Juan it 
der proper restrictions, leaving those of copper, | was found that the steamer Hermann, which was 
lead, iron, and coal subject to the ordinary laws | expected to be in waiting on the Pacific side, had 
of settlement and sale ——From January 1 to Sep-| passed on from Panama without stopping, and that 
tember 30, 4091 applications for patents were re- | the Government of Nicaragua refused to allow the 
ceived, and 696 caveats were filed; 2816 patents | passengers of the Washington to enter the country. 
were issued, 15 extensions granted, and 1256 ap-| Outside the harbor the steamer was boarded and 
plications rejected. | examined by a boat from the United States war 
The Postmaster-General reports the whole num- | steamer Savannah. Immediately on anchoring the 
ber of post-offices on the 30th of June to be 27,997, | Washington was boarded by officers from the Brit- 
an increase during the year of 1391. The length | ish steamers Valorous and Leopard, who demanded 
of mail-routes was 260,603 miles, an increase of | permission to examine the passenger list, and in- 
18,002 miles. For the year 1859 the estimated re- | quired if there were arms and ammunition on board ; 
ceipts of the Department are $11,094,393 ; expend- | no formal examination, however, was made. The 
itures, $14,776,520; deficiency, $3,682,127. In lieu | Nicaraguan Government persisting in its refusal to 
of the present franking privileges granted to mem- | | allow the passengers to proceed, the Washington 
bers of Congress, he proposes that they shall be | Went to Aspinwall, where such of her passengers, 
farnished with stamps, to be paid for from the con- | two hundred and thirty in number, as were able to 
tingent fund. He also suggests a uniform rate for | pay their passage proceeded to California. About 
letter postage of five cents for all distances. ninety, who were destitute of funds, were brought 
The Grand Jury of Columbia, South Carolina, | back to New York by the Washington. This pro- 
refused to find a bill against the crew of the slaver | ceeding of the British in attempting to search an 
Putnam. The United States steamer Niagara, | American vessel regularly cleared, immediately 
which conveyed the rescued Africans to Liberia, | after she had been visited by our own naval officers, 
has returned. Of the 271 taken on board at Char- | and the sudden closing of the Transit Route, will 
leston 55 died on the passage. The number orig- | add tothe complication of our relations with Great 
inally shipped on the Putaam, on the 4th of July, | Britain and Central America. 
1858, was 367: of these only 216 were landed alive EUROPE. 
at Monrovia on the 18th of October.——A portion| Lord Napier, the British Minister to the United 
of the filibusters who had assembled at Mobile | States, has been recalled, or rather transferred to 
under Walker, to whom the Collector of the Port | a European Embassy ; he is to be succeeded by Mr. 
refused a clearance for Nicaragua, sailed from | Lyons, just created Baron Lyons, at present an at- 
Mobile on the 6th of December, in the Susan, a | taché of the Embassy at Florence. 
coasting vessel. They were stopped by a revenue Count Montalembert has been tried for writing 
cutter, but, pretending to be engaged in a coasting | a magazine article reflecting upon the Emperor and 
voyage, were suffered to proceed.—NMichael Can-| attacking the doctrine of universal suffrage; found 
cemi, the Italian charged with the murder of Po-| guilty, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
liceman Anderson, in New York, in July, 1857, as | and a fine of 3000 francs. His publisher was sen- 
noted in our Record for September of that year, | tenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
has just been tried for the fourth time for that of-| 1000 francs.—Prince Louis Napoleon is to resign 
fense. At the first trial the jury failed to agree ; | the government of the colonies, and assume that 
at the second he was found guilty of murder, but a| of Algeria. The Emperor has addressed to him a 
new trial was granted on the ground that theJudge | note in relation to the engagement of free negro 
erred in charging that, in cases of felony, evidence | laborers on the coast of Africa. He says that if 
of previous good character was not admissible. | these laborers are not allowed the exercise of their 
During the third trial it was found that one of the | free will in emigrating, and if their enrollment is 
jurors had been tampered with ; he was set aside | only the slave-trade in disguise, he will not have 
by consent, the prisoner assenting to be tried by | it on any terms; for he will nowhere protect en- 
the remaining eleven. He was found guilty ; but | terprises contrary to progress, humanity, and civ- 
the verdict was set aside on the ground that the | ilization. 
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Literary 

The Land and the Book, by W. M. Tuomson, 
D.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
object of this work is to present illustrations of the 
Bible, drawn from the manners, customs, produc- 
tions, and scenery of the Holy Land. ‘“‘ The Book” 
takes its tone and coloring from “‘the Land” in 
which it was written. Most of the sacred writers 
passed their lives within the narrow limits of Pal- 
estine. Except in the Flight to Egypt, the Saviour 
never journeyed more than forty or fifty miles from 
his home at Nazareth. His illustrations, like those 
of the Prophets and Evangelists, were all drawn 
from objects which every day met his eyes and 
those of his hearers; their force and beauty de- 
pends much upon their exact truthfulness, and to 
appreciate them demands an acquaintance with 
the objects from which they were drawn. No man 
living possesses so minute a knowledge of the Holy 
Land as the author of these volumes. He has re- 
sided in the country for a quarter of a century, 
during which he traversed it repeatedly in every 
direction, made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
its antiquities and ruins, its history and produc- 
tions, and the manners and customs of the people. 
In the light of these, and possessed of rare powers 
of observation and description, Dr. Thomson has 
studied the Scriptures amidst the scenes in which 
they were written. He has thrown the stores of 
illustration thus obtained into a peculiarly happy 
form. He takes his reader on a six months’ tour 
through the length and breadth of the land; com- 
mencing at Beirut, the ‘‘ queen city of Palestine,” 
the route follows the sea-shore to Sidon, ‘‘ mother 
of all Pheenicia,” and Tyre, the first city “‘ whose 
merchants were princes ;” crosses the mountains 
to the Jordan, follows its course down, skirting the 
sacred Lake of Tiberias; returns to the sea-coast 
and the ruined towns of ancient Philistia, turning 
aside to every spot hallowed by the foot of the 
Saviour, or made memorable by the records of 
chronicler, prophet, or evangelist ; and finally end- 
ing at Jerusalem. This one imaginary journey 
embodies the observations made during many tours, 
extending over more than a score of years, giving 
occasion to notice every thing in scenery or pro- 
ductions or customs which throws light upon the 
allusions or illustrations of the sacred record. A 
large portion of the book was actually written in 
the very spots described—in the open country, 
upon the mountain side, by sea-shore or sacred 
lake, under the olive or the oak, or beneath the 
shadow of some great rock. The descriptions have 
a freshness and vigor which could be given by no 
elaborations in the closet. Like those of the Book 
which they illustrate, they breathe of the open air ; 
they are as free and racy as though they fell warm 
from the lip of an actual spectator. The picto- 
rial representations —of which the volumes con- 
tain nearly three hundred—are equally true to na- 
ture. Every one portrays some actual scene, some 
striking custom, or some natural product, which 
illustrates the sacred page. We feel warranted in 
pronouncing ‘‘ The Land and the Book” the most 
thorough, accurate, and reliable work that has 
been produced in illustration of the Scriptures. 
While the general reader will peruse it with pleas- 
ure for its animated description and graphic nar- 
tative, the clergyman and Sabbath-school teacher 
will find it an absolutely essential portion of his 
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apparatus for the study and elucidation of the 
Word of God. 

Peasant Life in Germany, by Miss ANNA C. Joun- 
son. (Published by Charles Scribner.) The writer 
of this volume has struck out a new path in the 
wide field of foreign travel. With the exception 
of William Howitt, who has given a lively descrip- 
tion of German rural life, no previous tourist has 
made the manners and habits of the common peor 
ple the object of primary interest. Miss Johnson 
appears to have gone to Europe with the express 
purpose of describing the condition of the Conti- 
nental peasantry. She sails for Bremen in the 
spring of 1857, and after a prosperous voyage, soon 
plunges into the villages of the interior. With a 
young German Fraulein who could speak English 
(no uncommon attainment with the constant inter- 
course between Germany and the United States) as 
an interpreter, she makes herself at home in the 
dwellings of the rural districts, and has certainly 
picked up no small amount of curious information, 
such as hasseldom appeared in print before, respect- 
ing habits, and modes of life. 

The agriculture of the country, of course, occu- 
pies a prominent place in her pages. This is car- 
ried to a very high degree of perfection, although 
the domestic habits of the people do not indicate a 
remarkable progress in civilization. The villages, 
in general, appear scarcely superior to a collection 
of Indian wigwams. The houses are crowded to- 
gether on a narrow street, showing the gloom and 
dirt of centuries. Not a foot of land is left for 
garden or grass plat; but instead of them is the 
cow-yard, which you are often obliged to pass 
through in order to reach the door. On entering 
the hovel—for it can scarcely be called a house— 
you find one little room containing a bed, a settle, 
a few chairs, a long, bare, wooden table, which is 
never moved, and which serves for work-table, 
eating-table, or any convenient use which may be 
required. A clock, perhaps, is hung on the wall, 
with a cross and some pictures of the Virgin and 
the saints. The kitchen is a room some ten or fif- 
teen feet square, so dark that a person can scarce- 
ly be seen across it, opening on one side into the 
stable, and on the other into the stable-yard, look- 
ing like a place unfit for pigs to feed, much less 
for human beings to cook their food. Above are 
the sleeping rooms, each with two beds, a double 
bed being an institution not to be found in all Ger- 
many. The beds are very narrow, and the sheets 
and quilts are made to correspond. One or two 
light feather beds are made up on the outside, and 
a neat white or colored spread goes over the whole. 
The floors are scrubbed till they are dazzling white, 
and covered with sand. If you are tempted to 
breakfast with the family amidst such ungracious 
surroundings, you will find only coffee and black 
bread and rolls, any thing more being regarded as 
a gross violation of propriety at that hour. But 
at ten o’clock the etiquette is relaxed, and you will 
be treated to bread and butter, cold ham or beef, 
and other refections equally substantial and nutri- 
tious. At dinner we have a snow-white cloth upon 
the long table, a plate to each person, and a knife 
and fork to each plate; one large pint tumbler full 
of water, out of which each will drink till it is 
empty, when it will be filled again, and a great 
loaf of black bread, from which each will cut a 
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slice when he wants it. The first course is what 
in New England is called corned beef, with which 
you eat nothing but bread. Then comes some 
kind of fried meat and boiled potatoes, and proba- 
bly cabbage, which is a standing dish in universal 
request. Every dish looks clean and wholesome, 
and each one helps himself from each dish which is 
passed around, with a spoon or knife and fork upon 
it. For dessert you will have a kind of cake, made 
very thin, with plums placed in close rows all 
over the top, and baked in large tins three feet 
long. It is then cut in strips, and arranged cob- 
house fashion upon plates. If it is the season of 
fruit you will also have apples, pears, plums, and 
grapes. The family are by no means poor, but 
have a snug little property, perhaps of eight or ten 
thousand dollars. Besides their farm they have a 
brick-making establishment, with a plenty of live 
stock. The cows, pigs, and poultry are all kept 
in dark pens, and do not see the light of day from 
one end of the year to the other. The cows are fed 
in summer on green fodder, which is daily cut for 
their use; and though their milk is not the sweet- 
est, they seem well to do, and always look fat and 
sleek. Much of the farm work is done by women. 
Indian corn is raised in some places, but with only 
very inconsiderable A whole field will 
sometimes have only one or two ears on a stock. 
It is never used for bread, but only for geese and 
pigs. The great staple is rye. The German sticks 
to his black bread as tenaciously as to his tobacco. 
These huge black loaves are every where to Le 
seen, and never is the baking done in the family. 
In the country villages there is one grand oven 
to which all transport their loaves after having 
kneaded them at home. Carts are at all times 
seen going through the streets loaded with these 
loaves, piled in like so many stones, and about as 
hard. The bread is always sour, as it is permit- 
ted to ferment till it is like honey-comb. Among 
the,peasantry the great loaf is placed upon the ta- 
ble morning, noon, and night, and each one cuts 
and comes again till it is gone, though our tourist 
found it such a horrible mess that she could hardly 
swallow it. 

A very considerable portion of this volume ap- 
pears to be the result of personal observation. The 
authoress was evidently always on the alert, cu- 
rious in regard to the most trivial details, and 
never weary of examination and comparison. She 
has also made a judicious use of the authorities of 
previous writers in matters of historical and sta- 
tistical research; although, in some cases, she 
may have received with too easy acquiescence the 
verbal accounts of credulous or perhaps mischiev- 
ous informants. 

History of Friedrich the Second, by Tuomas Car- 
LYLE. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
copious summary of this work which has been 
given in a previous number of this Magazine will 
enable the reader to form an adequate estimate of 
perhaps the most characteristic production of its 
brilliant and profound, but erratic author. Not 
that the charge of eccentricity, in the usual sense 
of the term, can be fairly brought against Mr. 
Carlyle. He is untainted by the desire of produc- 
ing a sensation, of making himself a i 





the foundation of received ideas, and while detect- 
ing many a hollow spot, naturally exposes its 
weakness by his quaint and unexpected illustra- 
tions. But with all the strangeness of his lan- 
guage, Carlyle has no affectation of mind. His 
downright sincerity and straightforwardness do 
not always find sufficient representation in the 
smooth and formal phrases of the schools; and 
hence, to a great degree, he has been compelled to 
create his own vocabulary, and clothe his strenu- 
ous convictions in forms which have no precedent 
in the current usages of society. Allusion has 
often been made to the bad influence of such a 
style on literature. But the evil, whatever it may 
be, carries its own antidote. No one without the 
intense individuality of conception, and the inev- 
itable habit of profound reflection, which form the 
basis of Carlyle’s intellectual life, can imitate his 
manner without making himself ridiculous. Hence 
he has had, unlike most distinguished modern writ- 
ers, no successful copyist. He must, accordingly, 
stand alone in English literature, and he who un- 
dertakes to handle his bow, without his nerve and 
sinew, will only expose his own presumption and 
feebleness, The volumes now issued bring us only 
to the threshold of the subject. We are introduced 
to Frederick the Great only as the Crown Prince; 
but ample preparation is made for the exhibition of 
his career as the prominent monarch of the eight- 
eenth century. A frightful array of historical pre- 
liminaries is dispatched, and we may anticipate 
smoother sailing in the subsequent volumes, 

The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) The traditional en- 
thusiasm excited by the character of this paragon 
of chivalry has usually been accompanied with but 
little exact information in regard to his biography. 
The principal sources of knowledge on the subject 
are the memoirs by Fulke Greville and by Dr. 
Zouch, both of which fail to do complete justice to 
their illustrious theme, and have, besides, for some 
time been so scarce as to be difficult of attainment 
by the generality of readers. In the present work 
the writer has attempted to glean the scattered 
facts of the life of Sidney and arrange them in a 
succinct and accurate narrative. The task, in our 
opinion, has been accomplished with a very con- 
siderable degree of success. Every important doc- 
ument appears to have been carefully consulted, 
conflicting evidence patiently sifted, and a judicious 
estimate formed of the rare and beautiful character 
to which the volume is devoted. The style, in the 
main, is simple and impressive, though, perhaps, 
now and then a little disfigured by an unexpected 
ambitious flight. Sir Philip Sidney was born dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Mary, in Penshurst Castle, 
an old baroniak dwelling in the county of Kent. 
His childhood and youth exhibited a generous love 
of learning, a singularly amiable disposition, and 
a certain pensive dignity which evinced a reflective 
turn of mind unusual at his age. He was edu- 
cated both at Cambridge and at Oxford, where he 
became a proficient in Latin and Greek, and early 
acquired a taste for antiquarian research among 
curious old books and parchments. He cultivated 
not one art or science, but the whole circle of arts and 
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subject of observation, of exciting attention by the 
utterance of reckless paradoxes or the use of fan- 
tastic expressions; his writings have too much of 
his own heart for this ; but, with the rugged earn- 





, aspiring to pre-eminence in every branch 
of knowledge. Before he had arrived at the age 
of seventeen—when he received his degree at the 
university—his judgment was consulted by men of 
science, while he was a liberal patron to artists. 
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was given to frivolous pleasures or unlawful in- 
dulgence. His personal appearance at this time 
corresponded to the promise of his character. He 
was extremely beautiful ; his hair of a dark amber 
color, his eyes of deep blue, expressive of thought 
and feeling, and his features regular and harmoni- 
ous. After leaving college he received a license 
from Queen Elizabeth ‘‘to go to parts beyond the 
sea for the space of two years, for his attaining the 
knowledge of foreign languages.” He at once re- 
paired to Paris, and under the auspices of Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham, then resident minister at the court 
of Charles [X., was initiated into the scenes of the 
great world. His manners attracted the fancy of 
the King, who appointed him to the office of Gen- 
tleman of his Bedchamber. Leaving France soon 
after the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, 
he visited Germany, residing for several months at 
Frankfort, in the house of Andrew Wechel, a learn- 
ed printer of that day, and arriving at Vienna in 
the autumn of 1573 Here he applied himself to 
the study of those accomplishments which were 
essential to the education of a cavalier—fencing, 
the use of arms in tournament and tilt, tennis-play- 
ing, music, and horsemanship. He next turned 
his steps toward Venice, which at that time abound- 
ed in the attractions most adapted to his taste. It 
was the rendezvous of poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors. Young cavaliers from England and France 
were in quest of silks and laces for their wardrobes, 
and of polished weapons and gilded leather for their 
military array. Soldiers from Stockholm and Mad- 
rid met on the ramparts of the arsenal. The glass- 
works of Murano furnished mirrors to Europe. The 
lovers of art found endless delight in the master- 
pieces of the Venetian school, which was then at 
the height ofits glory. Pordednone, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and above all, Titian, still moved in 
the society, which was illustrated by the splendor 
of their genius. Palladio, the great architect, was 
yetalive. Tasso, though still in the bloom of youth, 
had written his “ Rinaldo,” and was about publish- 
ing his “Jerusalem.” In such an atmosphere of 
letters and art Sir Philip Sidney would find a con- 
genial abode. After residing a few months in Ven- 
ice, he retired to the quiet and learned city of Pad- 
ua, in order to devote himself to severe study in 
geometry and astronomy, to Cicero’s Epistles and 
the works of Plutarch, which were then rare, and 
to be obtained only with difficulty. He remained 
there eight months, relieving his more strenuous 
literary pursuits by the pages of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, Dante and Ariosto. After three years’ ab- 
sence from his native land he became impatient 
to return. He was now adorned with the ripest 
accomplishments. He had learned to converse 
fluently in the French, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
guages; had enriched his mind both with classic 
lore and the literature of the age ; had grappled 
with the pfofound pr of phy 3 had 
seen the ideals of his imagination : embodied in the 
works of art ; had learned lessons of statesmanship 
and military life, and was crowned with an inde- 
scribable grace, which, emanating from a serene re- 
ligious faith, reflected new brightness on the con- 
summate beauty of his character. His career, how- 
ever, was one of promise rather than of accomplish- 
ment. The high hopes which his genius and vir- 
tue had awakened were frustrated by his early 
death at the age of thirty-two. “ He trod,” as has 
been said, “from his cradle to his grave amid in- 
cense and flowers, and died in a dream of glory.” 








The illustrated edition of The Poetical Works of 
Epear ALLAN Poe, published by J. S. Redfield, 
is, in point of typog sraphical and artistic execution, 
one of the most beautiful volumes of the season. 
It is too late now to speak of the rare genius of the 
unfortunate author, or of the errors of his life: the 
world has long done justice to the former and de- 
plored the latter. Some of the best artists of both 
hemispheres have engaged in the illustrations to 
this edition. It contains a score of Pickersgill’s 
admirable drawings; a dozen or more exquisite 
landscapes by Birket Foster; and about as many, 
fully equal in merit, by our countryman Cropsey ; 
a few of Darley’s characteristic designs ; with oth- 
ers by Teniel, Skelton, and Madot. ‘These are en- 
graved upon wood in the highest style of the art, 
and full justice has been done to them by the daint- 
iest and glossiest of cream-colored paper, the jettiest 
of ink, and the most careful printing. ‘The vol- 
ume is a typographical luxury which will be ap- 
preciated in this holiday “ gift season.” 

The American Gentleman’s Guide to Poli'eness and 
Fashion, by Henry Lunettes. (Published by Der- 
by and Jackson.) Notwithstanding the masculine 
nom de plume borne upon its title-page, this work 
is understood to be written by a lady. It might 
very appropriately have been entitled ‘“‘ A Weman’s 
Thoughts about Men ;” and very sensible thoughts 
they are too, which Young America may study 
much to his benefit. He would learn that, in the 
opinion of a sensible woman, a Gentleman, and even 
a Man of Fashion, is neither a fool nor a fop; that 
good taste, with a decent respect for the current 
customs of society, is essential to good dressing ; 
that good breeding involves a constant regard to 
the feelings of others; and that good manners im- 
ply sundry accomplishments not to be imparted by 
Monsieur Pirouette, or learned without study and 
reflection. Beyond these general hints he would 
find special directions for particular occasions: 
How to enter a room and how to leave it; how to 
welcome a friend or cut a bore; how to write a 
letter or leave a card; how to comport himself at 
home and abroad ; in the parlor and the street ; at 
church and the opera ; how to eat, drink, talk, and 
walk; how to give presents and how to receive 
them ; how to woo, win, and wed; how to treat 
his mother and sister, his female acquaintances, 
his fiancée, and his wife—all of which (to borrow 
the oracular language of Dr. Watts) “ will be of 
very great advantage.” 

Herrine’s Village Blacksmith was pronounced 
by artists and amateurs to be one of the finest pic- 
tures ever exhibited inthis country. It represents 
the interior of a smithy. The stalwart smith, pin- 
cers in hand, is engaged in shoeing a noble horse, 
when he is interrupted by his rosy wife, who has 
just brought his dinner; a greyhound, magnifi- 
cently drawn, is gravely watching the operations 
of the blacksmith. The four figures—man and wo- 
man, horse and dog—are admirable types of their 
several species, and all the accessories of the group 
are rendered with perfect truth. The painting has 
been capitally engraved by Patterson for the ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association,” every subscriber to 
which will receive a copy. The print measures 
thirty by thirty-eight inches, and is every way 
worthy the attention of all lovers of art. Engrav- 
ings of this class are usually sold at from ien to 
forty dollars. The cost of subscription to the As- 
sociation, which insures a copy of the Blacksmith, 
is but three dollars. 
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EACHERS AND TEACHING.—The most 

thoughtful men are sometimes inclined to wish 
that Providence would authenticate the ministry 
of its agents in such a plain and palpable manner 
as to leave no reasonable doubt of the office assign- 
ed them. Nor can it be questioned that it would 
be agreeable, in certain of its aspects, to the senses 
and to the intellect to see the unmistakable seal of 
God on the brows of his chosen instruments. But, 
for wise purposes, this is not the mode of divine ac- 
tion. The elect servants of Providence have no 
Pentecost. They have no splendid inauguration 
in their work. Symbols of purity and power— 
the one glittering in the flame, and the other sweep- 
ing in the wind—do not attend their footsteps. No- 
thing more than indirect evidence is given of their 
call to perform great tasks. The agents themselves, 
as well as the spectators of their deeds, are left to 
ascertain the purposes of Providence by other meth- 
ods than unequivocal signs or miraculous attesta- 
tions; and thus the higher faculties of their nature 
are exercised in the growth of character, in child- 
like trust, in simple obedience, while they fill the 
sphere to which they have been silently and secret- 
ly ordained. It can not be expected, therefore, 
that the world will be always prompt to recognize 
such men as Providence selects to execute its plans. 
If the men themselves are often slow in arriving 
at the conviction of a decreed destiny—if their own 
divine instincts have to pass through a painful 
process of doubt and struggle ere they reach the 
epen light of God’s firmament—what wonder that 
the dimmer eyes of the world should be so long in 
reading their heavenly credentials ? 

Turn in what direction we may, it is not possi- 
ble for us to find a more striking illustration of the 
effects of this Providential arrangement than in the 
position, historically considered, of the teacher. 
The ideal view of his office is one of the noblest 
and grandest that can enter the human mind. 
Call it the highest of earthly offices—call it the 
chieftainship among those intellectual and moral 
forces that have the stability, welfare, glory of so- 
ciety committed to their guidance and support— 
and the language, so far from approaching the bor- 
ders of extravagance and bombast, is justified by 
the decisions of the most sober reason. And yet, 
despite of this great, outstanding fact, the teacher 
has been generally doomed to an obscure lot in life 
—his sense of respectability outraged—his zeal fed 
by no fire outside of his own earnest bosom—his 
influence subject to all sorts of limitations—and, 
not seldom, his soul crushed by burdens which the 
pride, avarice, and meanness of tyrant task-masters 
have imposed upon it. Who that contemplates the 
lofty attitude of the teacher in the divine arrange- 
ments of the social system could dream that En- 
glish literature—the richest, broadest, deepest lit- 
erature in the world—should have until recently 
ignored the existence and claims of this office, ex- 
cept for purposes of ridicule and satire? Who 
could have supposed that Johnson would have 
found it necessary, in his ‘* Lives of the Poets,” to 
apolozize for Milton because he had once taught a 
school for boys? If the position of the teacher in 
our country has been better, on the whole, than in 
any other nation, it has not even here been esti- 
mated with any thing like a reasonable approach 
toward its merits. Our countrymen have ac- 
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knowledged its practical importance, and, with 
loud words, have vociferated its utility. But util- 
ity in what sense? Have they demanded for it 
that utility which lifts it high above the economic 
value of the market-place and the exchange— 
which stamps it with the measure of an immortal 
worth, and associates it with those redeeming agen- 
cies that God employs to restore a ruined race? 

Thanks to the spirit of the age, felt here as felt 
nowhere — thanks, especially, to the spirit of our 
institutions—we have a public opinion on the sub- 
ject of education. No one can deny that it is one 
of the strongest forces of our land. Every man 
must rejoice in the wonders it has wrought. The 
civilization of the country, the rapid increase of 
material wealth, the extension of commerce, the 
unprecedented growth of national power, are all 
testimonies, clear and convincing, to the educated 
mind of our citizens. But, neverthelessgit must be 
said that public opinion in the United States on 
the subject of education is exceedingly defective. 
It does not conform to that high and elevated 
standard which the nature of the mind and the re- 
sponsibilities of the work require. The great ma- 
jority of the American people regard education as 
a valuable piece of machinery. It is the machinery 
of factories and railroads—only in a more dignified 
form. It is a commercial thing—appreciated in 
accordance with the laws of trade. It is an or- 
ganic part of an earthly system—a most expert 
means of training the eye to a sharp outlooking- 
ness, the hand to a quick dexterity, the brain to 
an efficient instrumentality for business purposes. 
Nine-tenths of our population never think of edu- 
cation in any other light than as a chief auxiliary 
to worldly success. Personal and selfish consider- 
ations control their opinions of its uses and adapt- 
ations. The same imperfect view of education is 
taken in its bearing on the perpetuity of our nation- 
alinstitutions. Education is represented as a cheap 
defense of nations—as a silent, unarmed, universal 
police that preserves the order and security of so- 
ciety. It creates an active, shrewd, intelligent 
community, versed in the geography of the earth, 
sagacious of times and seasons, potent in wielding 
the plastic elements of worldly prosperity. 

Such sentiments in respect to education must re- 
act onthe teacher. If the objects of education pos- 
sess no other interest than belongs to a scheme of 
worldly advantage—if they are nothing more than 
a provision to get bread and meat, to secure re- 
spectability, to win distinction on the arena of 
earthly struggle—if man, in no other sense than 
as an intellectual animal, and as a creature for 
civil government, is the being to be educated, it 
necessarily follows that the teacher must be de- 
graded to the same level of selfish and sordid car- 
nality. The humble workman that sweats over 
the anvil and forge in manufacturing tools of iron 
and steel for the factory or the farm is side by side 
with him who converts the mind into a mere set 
of instruments to compute sales, determine the 
price of stocks, concoct pills, write legal docu- 
ments, and order the affairs of state. A higher 
mechanic, it must be admitted—a more refined and 
elaborate artisan—but, notwithstanding the sav- 
ing clause of intellectual precedence, the teacher 
deals with a mere fictitious nominality in the purer, 
sublimer forces of our spiritual nature. Agreeably 
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to this creed he is simply a skillful operative in the 
manufacturing department of intellect, handling 
brains as others handle cotton and wool, and 
stamping them as marketable commodities, to be 
exchanged for money. 

It is easy to see that this position of the teacher 
is egregiously false and pernicious. It is not the 
position of an intellectual and moral agent ordained 
by Providence to perform a sublime and holy work. 
It is not the position of a man set apart im solitary 
significance from all other men, taken into closest 
companionship with God, commissioned to execute 
a task as vast as the nature of an immortal mind 
and as solemn as the issues of eternity. We donot 
deny that education has most valuable earthly uses 
and applications. Norcan we doubt that every just 
system of instruction and training will have due ref- 
erence to the adaptations of the present life. Men 
must eat and drink, build houses and establish fam- 
ilies, engage actively in trade and commerce. Ed- 
ucation must look to this fact and lay no slight em- 
phasis on,jts divine meaning. But let the fact 
stand where God puts it. Let food and raiment 
rest on the foundation and in the connection estab- 
lished by Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. Any 
form of civilization that changes the ground of this 
fact wars against God’s laws and curses humanity. 
Any system that assigns the teacher a mere earth- 
ly work, and cherishes no sacred estimate of the 
spiritual portion of his duty in developing the high- 
er nature of man, and in ordering his life for the 
service of truth, virtue, and piety, is not in alliance 
with God’s providence, but is treacherous to the 
noblest and best interests of our being. Ifa teach- 
er fail to cultivate the prudential virtues of human 
life; if he neglect the great, practical, everyday 
qualities that are needed for sagacity, industry, 
and thrift, he certainly falls far short of his re- 
sponsibilities. But let it not be forgotten that the 
earthly part of his office is tributary to its diviner 
part. A man’s work in this world always leans 
on his work for the other world. Faith is essen- 
tial to the right culture of the senses and of the in- 
tellect. Reason needs religion for its growth and 
discipline. And hence, the vitiating feature in 
most of our systems of education is, not that the 
earthly province of intellect is regarded, but that 
it is almost exclusively regarded. A teacher is 
thus degraded into a mere earthly machine. The 
mightier impulses of his moral nature are either 
left inoperative or they are utterly deadened ; in- 
stead of doing God’s work in God's spirit and in 
God’s way, he does man’s work with man’s temper 
for man’s glory. 

What, then, is the teacher’s true position? We 
consider him, in a specific sense, one of God’s 
agents for the performance of a great and noble 
work. His office is a branch of God’s providence 
designed to fulfill a most vital and important agen- 
cy in executing the purposes of redeeming love and 
restoring man to the peace and blessedness of the 
universe. Its main sphere lies in the moral and 
spiritual portions of man’s nature ; in the affections, 
that involve his strength and happiness; in the 
conscience, that dictates the right and forbids the 
wrong; in the will, that executes the decisions of 
the judgment with inflexible energy —in all the 
deeper and most truthful instincts, that carry our 
progressive being in their intimations, and are ever 
struggling to free themselves from the darkness 
and evil encircling them. To form men to a just 


and respectable citizenship, so that they can hon- ! 





orably discharge their obligations to the common- 
wealth; to fit them for life and activity in their 
varied connections, and so develop their faculties 
as that they can answer the ends of an earthly ex- 
istence, and, at the same time, contribute their 
share of effort toward the regeneration of human 
society, is the teacher’s vocation; but all this is 
only a scaffolding for a task infinitely more sug- 
gestive and impressive. Man, as a moral agent 
—man, as the subject of divine government—man, 
as kindred to angels, enlisting the sympathies of 
perfect love and created to enjoy the companion- 
ship of perfect purity—is intrusted to his hands. 
It is in this capacity, representing the dignity 
and grandeur of an immortal being, precious to 
the affections of Jehovah, and consecrated by the 
blood of Christ, that the teacher finds the vast 
meaning of his work. Truth must have such a 
hold upon his reverence and love that it will flow 
forth in his looks, tones, and actions—a strong, 
steady stream, fed by the fount of Heaven. In 
his hands science must not merely embody the 
general laws of nature, but witness for God and 
express the wisdom and perfection of His nature. 
All art must respond to a divine claim and beautify 
the universe, not to the eye and intellect, but to 
the moral sensibilities of the heart. History, too, 
must testify, not in dead words, but in the living 
tongue of faith, to God’s presence among men; its 
events must be interpreted to show His authorita- 
tive control over the affairs of mankind and along 
the path of centuries past; his illumined eye must 
trace the movements of that cloud of pillared flame 
which, as of old, has guided the elect of God to vic- 
tory and glory. To him is committed the task of 
separating the true from the false, the pure from 
the base, the precious from the vile, the abiding 
and eternal from the vain and transitory ; and ap- 
preciating all that is fair, and loving all that is 
good, to introduce it into the minds under his care, 
and nourish them with its quickening sustenance. 
By him the sensibilities of the mind in their rela- 
tion to intellectual tastes and habits are first awak- 
ened. By his fingers are those chords first struck 
which are to vibrate forever with notes of joy or 
woe. The earliest impressions, the most permanent 
influences, are received from him ; and, indeed, the 
position of the teacher places him between the phe- 
nomena of the universe, the varied and wonderful 
facts of human history, the multiplied experiences 
of life, and the pupil dependent on him, almost im- 
plicitly and exclusively, for knowledge, direction, 
and guidance. It is his genius that interprets the 
world to the youthful student, explains its mys- 
teries, solves its enigmas ; the elder nature is re- 
ceived into the younger nature and blends with 
its struggling vitality; his image is reproduced, 
and his power, whatever may be its degree and 
bearing, becomes an assimilative force that is nev- 
er lost. 

The office of the teacher, therefore, is a ministry 
of Providence. It is a divine work that he has to 
perform. A portion of his labor, by its nature and 
results, is incorporated with the present constitu- 
tion of society. It may be seen in the industry 
and skill of a thriving population. It may be 
seen in smiling homes and crowded thoroughfares 
of business. The earthly magnificence of civiliza- 
tion attests its presence and exalts its power. And 
viewed in this light, it takes its place with other 
temporary arrangements to improve and advance 
the material condition of the human race. But its 
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real import is not rendered in these facts. The 
great work of the teacher is not made visible in 
such outward and perishable signs. Mind exists 
for higher purposes than are attained in civiliza- 
tion. It seeks a nobler habitation than iron or 
marble. It is subject to a better economy than 
civil society. It has been created for a wisdom 
that dwells in the mind of God—for a strength, 
spiritual and sublime—for a communion invisible 
and eternal. And it is mind with such suscepti- 
bilities and aspirations—mind as the image of God 
—that the teacher has in trust to impress and en- 
noble. The work, then, of the teacher is a Chris- 
tian work. Its conditions, instrumentalities, aims, 
and ends, are distinctly and vitally Christian. 
How strikingly and beautifully significant in 
their respective spheres are the offices of preacher 
and teacher! The one is to the scheme of Divine 
Grace what the other is to the scheme of Divine 
Providence. Instituted directly and authorita- 
tively by God, invested with His most sacred and 
affecting sanctions, the office of the preacher repre- 
sents all that is most solemn and touching in Chris- 
tianity. In his tones of expostulation and entreaty, 
the voice of Jesus as once heard amidst the scenes 
of the land of the olive and the vine and suddenly 
hushed in the death-cry of the cross, again rises 
and swells over the world—its wonderful compass 
of utterance completed with the triumphant notes 


distinguishing it from every other kind of action 
on the human mind, indicate its divine aspects in 
the economy of Providence. The evidence is not, 
indeed, outward and demonstrative. But look at 
its inward spirit, its moral scope, its breadth of _ 
bearing, its intensity of influence, and who could 
imagine that God would confer such a power on 
this agency and assign it no specific task in the 
system of his government? The divine mind has 
revealed itself in Christianity. Its attributes and 
perfections, its plans and purposes, are there made 
known. And why? Not only that we may be- 
lieve in Him as the God of the Bible, but that we 
may be able to detect His working, and identify 
His presence in all other forms of manifestation. 
The principles on which He holds intercourse with 
the human mind are there stated, illustrated, con- 
firmed. Guided by the light shed from the sacred 
page on God’s character and acts, we are ordina- 
rily competent to trace His intelligence and good- 
ness whenever and wherever they are exhibited. 
If, then, we have caught the impress of God from 
the Scriptures ; if, furthermore, we have been train- 
ed by them to perceive and recognize His image, 
whether it rise to our view amidst the wonders of 
creation or the mysteries of Providence, we need 
no argument to convince us that the office of the 
teacher is peculiarly significant of a divine end, and 
at 





of the resurrection, and the pathos of its humiliat- 
ing story set in magnificent relief by the jubilant 
proclamations of the coronation-glory in heaven. 
Every Sabbath and oftener, those tones are pene- 
trating hearts that know their Shepherd's call and 
heed it. The widowed mother listens to His con- 
solations, and bereaved sisters witness. the falling 
of His tears over their lost Lazarus. Nor is His 


earthly life only embodied in the work of the min- | 
istry of reconciliation. Entered within the vail of | 


the upper sanctuary, and standing in the imme- 
diate presence of his Father as the High-Priest of 
a redeemed race, he repeats his intercessions by 
the mouths of his anointed servants, and claims the 
homage of the world as the merited inheritance of 
his prayers and love. Through this ministry God 
and Christ are still with men. Through it, the 
Holy Spirit, commanding the resources of omnip- 
otence and holding the secret springs of every 
human heart, glorifies the grace of redemption. 
Through it, a heavenly guardianship is exercised 
over the spiritual welfare of the Church, and a re- 
deemed race sanctified to God. But the wisdom, 
power, glory of God are not limited to the Gospel. 
‘The forms which they assume in its doctrines and 
precepts are transcendent, and, viewed in their ori- 
gin and authority, are exclusive. They shut out 
all rivalry. They put at an infinite remove all 
possible approach to their incomparable excellence. 
It is true, nevertheless, that God intends the spirit 
of this Gospel to vitalize all nature, materialism, 
life. Therefore, while he limits the preacher to 
the work of preaching the Gospel as the means of 
salvation, and allows no interference with his spe- 
cially-assigned vocation, he commits this other 
work to other hands. Another agent has been 
chosen to fulfill this mission. Another ministry 
has been organized silently, without signs and 
wonders, without a baptism of fire, to represent 
God, Christ, and the Holy Ghost in those relations 
to nature and society which are sustained by man 
in his present fugitive existence. This is the min- 


istry of the teacher. The peculiarities of this office, | 


ds, for its efficient action, the endowments 
of a divine spirit. 

Now it is just here that American mind needs a 
new mode of culture. Our public opinion, as be- 
fore stated, puts the teacher among the agencies 
of a material civilization. Itassigns him an earth- 
| ly office, presents earthly motives, bestows earthly 
{rewards. It is mainly secular in its spirit and 
|aims. Nor are teachers generally in advance of 
public opinion on this subject. The most of them 
| accept the verdict of the masses, and look no higher 
| than the temporal aspects of their work. Few of 
| them have a warm, glowing, bounding heart in 
| their labors. A certain degree of interest, perhaps 
| of pleasure, they are compelled to feel in their vo- 
The laws of business necessitate this state 





| cation. 
| of mind; selfishness demandsit ; but every thinker 
| knows that only the surface of the soul responds to 
| such feeble and evanescent motives. The depths 
| of the heart, where dwell the supreme forces of 
thought and energy, where the imagination finds 
| its eagle wing and the will its Herculean strength, 

where the nerve gathers its lightning and the 
| muscle its brawny vigor, these depths never an- 
|swer to the call of sordid earthliness. Hence 
| teachers so often disparage their work. They do 
| not disguise their dissatisfaction, oftentimes their 
| disgust, with its duties. It is a dull and monoto- 
| nous routine, a weary drudgery, a thankless thing ; 
| and in this spirit a great number of them hasten 
their escape from its galling bondage and seek a 
more congenial sphere. 

The great points to which this higher culture of 
opinion, as it respects teachers and teaching, should 
be directed, are the moral aspects of the work and 
its relations to the providential indications of the 
day. Let us look first at the moral aspects of this 
work. 

Teaching is not a trade. It is nota secular pro- 
fession, growing out of the conventional necessities 
of society, and founded on the propriety and con- 
venience of distributing labor into different hands. 





No; if it were, it might be left to adjust itself to 
the circumstances of the age, and the selfish inter- 
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ests of men be trusted to guardits action. Teach- 
ing has a deeper and broader basis than trades and 
professions. It belongs to mind as mind, springs 
from the essential conditions of its present state, 
and involves the whole system of Providence in its 
mode of dealing with mankind. The office of the 
teacher is a necessary result of those laws which 
the Creator has impressed on mind, and his agency 
is intimately, inseparably connected with those 
ends which cultivated intellect is designed to sub- 
serve. Other men in their business relations to 
society may be viewed as products of civilization, 
a sort of after-growth that the diversity and com- 
plexity of the social state call intoexistence. The 
teacher does not occupy such a position. Society 
affords him a field of action, but it does not origin- 
ate his responsibilities, nor can it define the meas- 
ure of his duties. Standing in closer contact with 
mind than any other human being, and working 
in a sphere peculiarly spiritual and sacred, he 
must be contemplated as one of those select means 
that Providence ordains to fulfill its vast purposes 
of mercy toward the family of man. His work, 
therefore, is pre-eminently moral. The ruling idea 
of his position is drawn from the fact that he is the 
appointed agent to intreduce a moral being to those 
objects of thought, and to awaken those suseeptibili- 
ties, which involve moral welfare. Intellectual 
culture must be held strictly subordinate to this 
higher aim. If he is a mere intellectualist, knowl- 
edge may be imparted, talent aroused, genius 
stimulated; but this is the smallest part of the 
work that God gave him to perform. The plan 
of Providence obviously is, that the heart is the 
avenue to the intellect; and it is equally apparent 
that the teacher has a much more important task 
to execute in behalf of the moral sensibilities than 
for intellectual functions. Looking at his work in 
the light of intellectual philosophy, every sensible 
teacher knows that the capacity to feel is stronger, 
quicker, deeper than the capacity to think; and, 
moreover, he knows that if he would cultivate the 
reasoning and imaginative faculties he must draw 
on those resources of impulse and activity which 
are gathered up in the heart. Apart from this, 
the moral nature is more plastic than the intellect- 
ual; it is more controllable by educative means ; 
the sympathy, example, and spirit of the teacher 
exert a much greater influence over it than over 
the intellect; and, consequently, the purpose of 
Providence is clearly indicated that the teacher 
shall make this portion of our nature the sphere of 
his greatest efforts. 

The direction, then, in which public opinion on 
this subject should now be cultivated is evident. 
It is not mere scholarship that we ought to seek at 
the hands of teachers. No amount of communi- 
cated knowledge, no acquirement of skill and power 
in the use of the intellectual faculties, no brilliancy 
of developed genius on the part of his pupils, should 
satisfy the claims that we have on teachers. If 
they give us cultivated intellect alone, or, taking 
a step higher, if they give us cultivated intellect 
with prudential habits and a conventional virtue, 
they have defrauded us of the truest, noblest part 
of their work. So far as that culture extends it is 
worthy of just and generous appreciation. But it 
does not extend far enough. It doubtless meets 
the demands of society. It is the education that 
ordinarily satisfies the factory, the counting-room, 
the exchange. Broadway and Wall Street care | 
for nothing better. 





Education has an infinitely greater work to do than 
to supply mercantile wants. Its office is not to 
furnish sharp, shrewd intellects, ready accountants, 
safe engineers. It does not glory in converting 
men into interest-tables and counterfeit detectors. 
No; the work of the true teacher is to give us 
MEN. 

The position of the teacher, if studied in the light 
of Providential law, is a position in advance of the 
spirit and tastes of society. The most practical of 
men, he is an idealist whose imagination pictures 
the possibilities of progress ere they open to minds 
of less far-sightedness. What others know of mind 
by experience and observation he perceives by in- 
stinct. A man of faith, he interprets the phenom- 
ena ef intellect by higher rules than logic offers; a 
man of feeling, his spirit gives him access to the 
hearts of others. The habit of thinking for others, 
although a strong social tie, tends to insulate him 
from the common forms of intercourse; and hence, 
in certain aspects of character, he is the most soli- 
tary of beings. The teaching mind is eminently 


suggestive. Freshness is its most prominent char- 
acteristic. No thought is old, no image common- 


place, no arguments trite, to its ever-quickening 
activity. There is always something in its orig- 
inal resources to impart a brightening glow to fa- 
miliar facts and oft-handled topics. It is conse- 
quently a creative intellect, rejoicing in its strength, 
seeing in every hour what it never saw before, and 
cherishing a sense of easy, child-like, buoyant nov- 
elty that is never satiated. The world is not a dead 
thing to its eye and heart. Books live, nature 
lives, science and art live, before it. Religion is a 
constantly-transforming power, and into its experi- 
ence something more of heaven daily enters. Such 
is the character of the true teacher. And how can 
a mind of that scope, a soul of boundless sympathy 
with whatever is beautiful and trust-worthy, a spirit 
fed by the hand of God with the bread of immortal 
life—how can such a man reduce himself within the 
narrow proportions of a fictitious conventionalism, 
and live for the poor awards of the perishing hour? 
Every genuine teacher is conscious of a leadership 
in mind, conferred by God, and not to be alienated 
at the caprice of fashion and the whims of opinion. 
Few such there are; but these select few present 
the true standard, and disclose to us the ‘‘ pattern” 
of the divine mind. 

The second point we proposed to notice is the 
relation of the moral aspects of the teacher’s work 
to the Providential indications of the day. 

It is quite clear to us that we are in a transition 
period as respects this great subject. Reforms, at 
first, rarely define themselves. A feeling, born of 
God, is awakened in the hearts of men—a feeling 
of imperfection in the prevailing system—a sense 
of dissatisfaction—and then, a gradually-shaping 
thought—impulse subsiding in firm and fixed will, 
followed by union of sentiment and action on be- 
half of the proposed change. We think it is be- 
yond doubt that the opinion of the advanced Chris- 
tian thinkers of the day is undergoing a vast, a 
radical change on the subject of education. So far, 
the movement has assumed no public, palpable 
form, but it is silently, effectually advancing. The 
leaven is working, and that, too, powerfully. There 
is an evident, a deep-rooted discontent with all our 
modes of education. Men feel that there is not a 


sufficient degree of moral dignity attached to the 
office of teaching; and furthermore, that the re- 
Still, this is not the real issue. | sults of our present systems of education are not, 
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either in kind or degree, what they should be. 
many instances that have come under our personal — 
knowledge, there is a settled distrust of our higher | 
academies and colleges. Often we hear leading | 
men declare that they will never send another son 
to college. Making due allowance for the spirit 
of fault-finding, which is‘so common in the world, 
and believing, also, that no small share of the 
blame thrown upon institutions of learning would 
be much more justly located if put to the account 
of vain and thoughtless parents, we must admit 
that the demand is altogether reasonable for a high- 
er tone of teaching. We need the noblest order of 
men for this work. Give us men of ripe, exten- 
sive, thorough scholarship, men of refined, elegant 
tastes, and high, commanding intellects; but let 
them be men of perfected power, who can commu- 
nicate themselves as well as their learning—men 
of profound impulses and burning sympathies, who 
have souls to move the world. There is a mani- 
fest want of this sort of personal power in most of 
our teachers. Too many of them are only living 





In | the scope of education, the general sentiment that 


the whole system was simply designed to make re- 


‘spectable citizens has been most pernicious. Hap- 


pily for the age a broader and sounder view is tak- 
ing hold on the public mind. It is one step toward 
freedom from the bondage of a material civiliza- 
tion ; and if faithfully pursued, we shall soon see 
teaching regarded as the apostleship of God’s prov- 
idence. 

Few things are more suggestive to a reflecting 
mind than the wonderful development of intellect 
at the present day by means of the external agen- 
cies and appliances of civilization. Certain it is, 
that in this country a large proportion of our intel- 
lectual energy is quickened and organized by these 
outside causes. Trade, enterprise, competitions, 
ambition, newspapers, are the electric influences 
that thrill through the brains of our countrymen. 
What a mighty galvanic battery is New York! 
Imagine a net-work of wires extending from New 
York and thickly covering the whole surface of 
the land—every prairie, and rice-field, and cotton 





editions of text-books. Destitute of all vital, trans-| plantation lying beneath its closely-woven fila- 
missive, inspiring influence, they confine them-| ments; the mountains of granite, and the mount- 
selves to accurate analysis, patient elaborations, ; ains of coal, and the mountains of iron held by its 
learned comments on subjects in hand, but no vir- magic threads as firmly as gravitation binds them 
tue goes out from them, and they never stir the | to the globe; the waters of the Northern Lakes 
depths of souls that await their touch to spring and the waters of the Southern Gulf; the waters 








into life. This is a capital defect. There is no| 
excuse for it. There ought to be no forbearance | 
extended to it. A man who can not rouse the fac- | 
ulties of his pupils to think and create for them- | 
selves, who is simply content to drag heavily | 
through a recitation and allow the minds before | 
him to slumber on, is no teacher. No matter what | 
his learning, no matter what his other quilites- | 
tions, if he fail here he is unfit for his position. 
The main work is left undone. For the great of- | 
fice of the teacher reaches far beyond his supervis- 

ion of the acquirements of his pupils. Where ac- ' 
quisition ends the highest education begins ; and | 
hence the paramount aim of the teacher should 

be to eultivate the mind so as to give it a full and 

complete power over its stores of knowledge, and | 
thereby keep the faculty of thinking in its rightful | 
ascenilency over the faculty that merely receives. 
But, above all else, we need in such men the strong 
and earnest spirit that magnifies its office, and em- 
braces it as a trust from God. Such a spirit will 
have all the glow that imagination kindles; and 
filled with impulses more stirring and fervent than 





chivalry excited, and throbbing with a heroism | 


that feeds on achievement and lives by conquest, 
it will bear its possessor through his labors as a 
glorious pastime, in which he rejoices with exceed- 
ing joy. Such a spirit consecrates men in their 
work. It gives them peace and satisfaction in all 
iis arduous duties. It is a religious spirit, ema- 
nating from God, and lifting the heart back to 
Him; and whenever its presence is enthroned 
within the teacher it crowns his life with the tru- 
est and most lasting usefulness. 

It is a hopeful sign that such teachers are be- 
ginning to be demanded. Men are opening their 
eyes to the fact that education does a much grand- 
er work for man as man than for man as artisan, 
physician, lawyer, statesman; and the truth is 
slowly vindicating itself that it is a mightier in- 
strumentality for the family than for the state. 
We hail this as a significant indication of a bright- 
erera, Of all causes that have tended to en- 
feeble the power of the teacher, and to restrict 


| reality of New York! 


| determine. 


of the Mississippi and the Penobscot, of the Poto- 
mac and the Rio Grande, all opening a submissive 
avenue to the lightning, and then embosoming it 
as serenely as if they remembered their divine 
brotherhood in the clouds, and would gladly re- 
new their severed friendship in the fir t; the 
wheat lands of Wisconsin and the sugar lands of 
Louisiana alike yielding their sods of wealth to its 
welcome touch, and pulsating in every‘atom of dust 
under its strange quickenings ; and then far away 
westwardly, where another shore fronts another 
continent, and the children of the young East look 
forth on the fathers of the old East, even there the 
golden sands sparkling under the same outspread- 
ing wonder—imagine such a telegraphic triumph 
with all its quick-coming and fast-changing might, 
and what is this picture compared with the living 
Who can compute the num- 
ber, measure the intensity, comprehend the effects 





| of such a city on the intellect and heart of the 


whole country? One of the peculiar features of 
American industry, in contrast with the severe toil 
of other nations, is its constant, inspiriting action 
on ‘mind. With us labor and opportunity—the 
open field and the free rivalry—have a prodigious 
influence on the growth of talent and genius. At 
the same time they expose American mind to great 
evils. The difficulty obviously lies in the want 
of balance between those agencies which act on the 
national intellect through our educational system, 
and those which operate so much more potently in 
after life. To what extent this adjustment of 
forces could be practically secured it is difficult to 
But it can scarcely be doubted that 
the peculiar temper of American mind might be 
better consulted in our methods of education. By 
this we do not mean that the course of study should 
be adapted to the utilitarian views of our people. 
The ordihary routine of educafion should never 
recognize the prevailing forms of outward life. 


| Nevertheless it is exceedingly important to deal 


with American mind during the season of instruc- 
tion and training with reference to the spirit which 
the future is almost sure to awaken. Take, for il- 
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lustration, two prominent elements of American 
mind, viz.: IMAGINATION and ImpuLsE. Every 


thinker knows how largely these enter into the ev- 


eryday life of our countrymen. If they seldom 
assume those more distinct and palpable shapes 
which are denominated Utopian and Quixotic, they 
yet pervade in a more subtle and diffusive manner 
nearly every thing that we undertake. Now, as- 
suredly, there ought to be special reference in our 
methods of culture to these faculties. Such modes 
ought te be used as tend to develop and discipline 
them. If they stand out conspicuously in Ameri- 
can life they ought to stand out conspicuously in 
American training. But just here our present sys- 
tem of education is strikingly defective. Ameri- 
can society pays the penalty of the neglect. Im- 
agination and impulse, denied the refining and en- 
nobling cultivation they are entitled to receive, 
spring into intense activity under the stimulants 
of American life, and frequently display themselves 
in forms of intellectual and moral morbidness, of 
reckless speculation, of fanatical violence, that dis- 
honor our nature and darken our name. 

It is not easy to remedy this evil. Freedom of 
intellect, like freedom of action, naturally tends to 
excess, Strength is nearly allied to lawlessness. 
Energetic life is impatient of restraint, and hurries 
into wildextravagance. But it is anomalous that 
a community like ours, showing such solidity of 
common sense and heartily devoted to the cardinal 
virtues of private duty, should have so large a de- 
gree of unbalanced intellect and unregulated pas- 
sion among its professedly educated classes. There 
is much more of this fanatical folly than circum- 
stances explain. The infirmities of human nature 
do not afford a solution of the problem. Our con- 
viction is clear that the educational system of the 
country is neither active nor thorough enough for 
the impassioned force of American mind; and 
hence the pressing want of the day is a mightier 
vitalization of those agencies, which are organized 
to act in the guidance and discipline of our youth- 
ful population. Nothing is plainer to our mind 
than that the office of teaching is rapidly assuming 
a new and vast interest, detaching itself more and 
more from the mere economic arrangements of so- 
ciety, and yet, at the same time, pressing closer 
and closer on them, rising higher and higher in sa- 
credness of nature, and extending wider and wider 
in scope of activity. It is much more than a con- 
servative energy; it is a creative, determining, 
perfective power. The one is content with’ the 
past, the other aspires to the divine idea of the fu- 
ture. The one keeps things as they are, the other 
improves them. If a man is in fine health con- 
servatism may preserve his vigor. If he has a for- 
tune, it is a safeguard against waste and profliga- 
cy. If he were in Paradise it would be a wise 
counselor, and, heeded, would restrain him from 
the forbidden fruit. But in this disordered and 
wretched world we need a more living and demon- 
strative force than conservatism. We need seers 
whose eyes shall catch the vision of what society 
ought to be, and whose tongues, touched by se- 
raphic fire, can tell the glory sweeping before them. 
And our faith writes itself in this simple creed, 
viz.: The preachey and the teacher are God’s chief 
agents in the intellectual, moral, social advance- 
ment of the world. Public opinion in the United 








worthy of the confidence and devotion with which 
they are regarded. If the American pulpit be 
measured by a just standard of intellect, piety, 
and usefulness, it must be acknowledged that it 
exerts a most salutary agency on the thought and 
character of the country. Next to the preacher 
should be ranked the teacher. If the one belongs 
to the ministry of grace, the other Lelongs to the 
ministry of providence. And whenever the teach- 
er’s work is elevated to the rank God has assigned 
to it—whenever men enter on it as on a hallowed 
task, and bear its burdens, meet its sacrifices, dis- 
charge its duties, by the motives and for the glory 
of the cross of Christ—then shall we see the quick 
gathering of a new splendor on our sky. 


4 oy ° 
Enitor’s Easy Chair. 
“* Beware the January month, beware 
Those hurtful days, that keenly-piercing air 
Which flays the herds; when icicles are cast 
O’er frozen earth, and sheathe the nipping blast.” 


O sang old Hesiod before any other singer that 
the world has ever heard; and how the con- 
ventional English translation makes it sound like 
Cowper or any other mild English poet. The lit- 
eral translation, given by Rev. Mr. Banks, “‘ head 
master of Ludlow school,” in England, shows us 
how much is lost in twisting the old Greek into 
modern English rhymes : 





**But the month Leneon (evil days, all galling the 
oxen), this month avoid and the hoar-frosts which, when 
the north wind blows, are hard upon the earth; the north 
wind which sweeping through steed-rearing Thrace upon 
the broad deep is wont to heave it, and land and forest 
re-echoes; and falling on them brings to many-feeding 
earth many lofty-foliaged oaks and branching pines in 
the mountain dells, so that all the immense forest re- 
sounds.” 


Such a simple, straight rendering smacks of the 
racy, sinewy Greek. But the old English trans- 
lations of the classics, and of all foreign tongues, 
are as unjust as the French form of the-Greek 
drama. French art, indeed—except the modern 
stage and the mechanic arts—has always been sec- 
ond-rate. What could a child, introduced to Greek 
fable by the measured jingling of Racine or the 
rougher hand of Corneille, know of the mystery 
and terror and pathos of the stern old story ? 

The same conventional paralysis falls upon the 
British translations of a century since. Pope’s 
Homer is the archetype of all of them. It was one 
of the marvelous literary successes of the age. It 
was a splendid exercise of scholarly ingenuity. In 
an age when there was no great genius, and a so- 
ciety utterly artificial, it looked, of course, much 
larger than it is. It looked very large indeed to 
Addison, and perhaps he was not unwilling to help 
Tickell in a rival translation. 

**Who would not smile if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he?" 

But there is as profound a difference between 
Pope’s Homer and any simple literal translation 
as between Pope and Chaucer. The marrow, the 
sweetness and force, all seem to escape from the 
regular cadence of the harmonious line. It is Ho- 
mer in a peruke and small-clothes—as in Pope’s 
time they played Macbeth in a full-bottomed wig. 


| No wonder Shakespeare suffered in the estimation 


States is favorable, in an eminent degree, to the | of such an age; no wonder that Pope’s translation 


position and influence of the preacher. Taken as 


| 


increased the vogue of Mr. Pope, but did little in 


a class, our ministers are a most noble body of men, | giving a new world to Homer. 
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So it is with Sir William Jones’s translations from 
the Orientallanguages. They are conceits dressed 
al Anglaise. Charles Lamb, writing to Cary, the 
translator of Dante, says: ‘‘ Your Dante and San- 
dys’s Ovid are the only helpmates of translations. 
Neither of you shirk a word. Fairfax’s Tasso is 
no translation at all. It’s better in some places, 
but it merely observes the number of stanzas; as 
for images, similes, etc., he finds ’em himself, and 
never ‘troubles Peter for the matter.’” It is 
strange Lamb did not mention Chapman’s Homer 
when he was writing of the matter—Chapman of 
the long, majestic, resonant line. 

But if there must be translations, let us have the 
words as nearly as they can be rendered. A man 
forgives the rhythm, for it can not be reproduced. 
It can only be imitated in the new language, ex- 
cept, indeed, in translations from the modern Ger- 
man, which sometimes turn themselves into En- 
glish. However, that is not merely because of 
the resemblance of the languages, but it comes from 
the spirit of the age. As there is a more intimate 
intercourse among nations, the national habit of 
thought is modified—becomes less individual, and 
more universal. The modern mind of the world 
thinks together—so that we can without great diffi- 
culty English a French or German work without 
losing the peculiar flavor. But what shall we do 
with Italian novels of a hundred and fifty years 
ago? What do we do with Boccaccio? 

If in Homer’s day there had only been an En- 
gland and English scholars, and some one of them 
had done his “ distinguished” contemporary into 
our native tongue, how racily different and how 
much more true it would have been than any ver- 
sion we have! 

The Easy Chair slips into this chat about trans- 
lations as he straightens his legs before the cheer- 
ful winter fire, and thinks of Christmas and of New- 
Year’s, and of the pleasant leisure that comes there- 
with—a leisure to be consecrated to and by good 
books of every age. 

Incountry homes especially, far and near, where, 
by long usage, the Easy Chair has perhaps a month- 
ly place, it loves to hail the fires that announce the 
setting in of the long, comfortable home-evenings, 
in which some manly or tender voice invites the 
poets and philosophers and story-tellers of every 
time and country to share and quicken the social 
life. 

Oh, happiest fate of all, to say what strangers 
gladly hear, to be placed in print upon the family 
shelves, and so, as it were, adopted into a thousand 
circles! For the family is not only the people who 
darn stockings and laugh and chat and fall asleep, 
but it includes the pictures on the wall, the bird 
in the cage, the dog and cat upon the mat, and the 
silent, modest friends, who, ‘‘clothed all in leather,” 
stand cheerfully against the wall, or lie willingly 
upon the table. Yes, and the tiles around the chim- 
ney. 

° “The lady with the gay macaw, 

The dancing-girl, the grave bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin; 

And, leaning idly o'er his gate, 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 
The Chinese mandarin.” 


In the brown old farm-house, sunken under the 
hill among gray mossy apple-trees, near Newport, 
where the good Bishop Berkeley lived when he 
was in this country, there are the tiles still ranged 
about the fire-place which he brought from En- 


gland. Whoever sees them looks into the Bish- 
op’s home, and talks with him, and listens to the 
grave, sweet voice weaving strange speculations 
and breathing high hopes for humanity. 

With such friends of every kind around us—old 
Hesiod himself among them—and with the bright 
blaze before us, shining in kind eyes, and that 
kindness sinking deep down into our hearts, why 
should we “ beware the January month?” Why 
should we not hail the days and nights in which 
the sense of comfort from art is most exquisite, 
and in which we may help those who wonder where 
they shall find the fire that burns bright and warm 
for them ? 

But while we chat of books and men, do not for- 
get the sweet season, the holy tide. Remember 
Christmas and New-Year—the festivals of good 
actions and good resolutions. May not a man’s 
charity at Christmas (the Easy Chair does not 
mean his giving diamond necklaces to his wife, 
but his real charity) be taken as the test of the 
honesty of his vows at New-Year's, and the tenacity 
of his purpose ? 

Hark! hear the Waits: 


“Christmas is here! 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 

Little care we; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany-tree. 


**Once, on the boughs, 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom; 
Night-birds are we, 
Here we carouse, 
Singing like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 

. * 


“Evenings we knew 
Happy as this; 
Faces we miss 
Pleasant to see, 
Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust! 
We sing round the tree. 
= * 


“Sorrows begone! 
Life and its ills, 
Duns and their bills, 
Bid we to flee. 
Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite; 
Leave us to-night 
Rouad the old tree!” 


But while so many bring in the boar’s head with 
rosemary and sing that song, how many others 
will hereafter sing, remembering this Christmas: 


“With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possess'd the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas eve. 


“ At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol'd, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute shadow watching all. 


**We paused; the winds were in the beech; 
We heard them sweep the winter land: 
And in a circle, hand in hand, 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 
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“Then echo-like our voices rang; 
We sang, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year; impetuously we sang. 
“We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet: 
*They rest,’ we said, ‘their sleep is sweet," 
And silence followed, and we wept. 
“Our voices took a higher range:—" 


So let all our voices, and repeat once more what 
every returning Christmas should hear us repeat- 
ing, Milton’s Ode on the Nativity. 

And so, kind friends, a merry Christmas, and 
peace be with ye all! 





Yes, and a Happy New Year! 

? For the day, which is like all other days, and yet 
entirely different, has come also, and men and wo- 
men feel older—feel as if there had been some es- 
pecial step, some peculiar movement in the great 
march of life. 

When the clock strikes we feel as if something 
had been achieved. But the same passage of time 
is marked by every monotonous tick of the pendu- 
lum as by the sweet clangor of the bell. The 
lover loves no more when he tells his passion than 
when he is silent. 

Last night, the last of the year, was St. Sylves- 
ter’s eve. He was the first Pope of that name, the 
Saint, and perhaps a worthy man. In any case, 
he gives the title to one of the pleasant and half- 
melancholy evenings of the year. In Germany it 
is an open and solemn festival. 

How well the Easy Chair remembers the Syl- 
vester-abend of a year which is past now as irre- 
trievably as the years before the flood. Strauss, 
Johann Strauss of Vienna, the Strauss who com- 
posed the waltzes and loved the Princess Sophia 
(as romance tells), and composed for her bridal 
the pulsing, yearning, melancholy Sophien Waltzer, 
gave a concert in Kroll’s Garten. It was in that 
pretty pavilion which is now fallen forever. 

We all sat chatting and smoking the light ci- 
gar, or drinking the mild white beer of Berlin— 
beer which is drained from glasses so long that 
the drinker seems to himself, as he gazes along the 
vast perspective, to be pouring the Amazon down 
his throat. The busy women sat knitting, with 
cups of coffee at hand; the husbands were g 
ly smoking and reading the well-read paper. Up 
and down the long hall swarmed the younger peo- 
ple. How can the Easy Chair call them beauti- 
ful? how can he call them graceful? Let him be 
content to say that they were cheerful and rosy, 
and that nowhere has he ever seen a more con- 
tented throng. ; 

By-and-by came guests with false noses and 
whiskers, and stage cloaks. It was an amusing 
travesty of a bal masqué—a ball of masks in which 
nobody was masked. There were flashes of fun, 
and peals of loud laughter, and a growing buzz 
and rustle, when a compact man, buttoned closely 
in a black suit, stepped quickly from the side of 
the platform upon which the orchestra was gath- 
ered. He advanced to the front, and turned to- 
ward the audience. His head was square, and 
the short, stiff, black hair rose directly from his 
earnest forehead, There was nothing flippant or 
foppish in his look, but rather a sad sobriety. 
Without waiting to bow or smile, he bent his head 
to the audience, and at the same moment raised 





his arm and his violin-bow. It was like touching 





the key of an organ. There followed a burst of 
rich instrumental harmony. The men laid down 
their papers, the women knitted on in quiet enjoy- 
ment, and one by one the young people, in every 
kind of comic costume, slid into the circling waltz. 

The delicious music poured from the orchestra; 
and the figures, full of gay life, glided around the 
hall. The imperturbable figure of the conductor 
stood erect, and upon the sway of his directing, 
moderating arm seemed all the sound to wait. 
The élan of the music is indescribable to all who 
have not heard it, or who do not waltz. It was 
hard to think that any body could hear it, and not 
feel the Terpsichorean fire creeping through the 
veins. It was as subduing and supreme as the 
summer air—yes, and as passionately languid. 
The music streamed, the dancers circled on. Tap, 
tap! the imperturbable man with stiff, iron-gray 
hair knocked upon his stand. It was the sign of 
stopping. Louder and louder the fiddles and the 
flutes, and the wailing oboes, and the hollow bas- 
soons ; swifter and swifter the hurrying happy 
feet; one more wave of the arm, the hand dropped, 
the music ended. 

And so it continued all the evening. The pret- 
ty pavilion flamed with bright lamps ; wreaths of 
Christmas green hung festooned along the cor- 
nices ; there was a rushing of waiters, a confused 
hubbub of talk and laugh, an incessant move- 
ment ; then the long appealing adagio chords that 
introduced the theme, chased by the light leaping 
waltz. 

But the whole scene -was ruled, actually and in 
its impression, by the compact little man buttoned 
up in black clothes. There was something weird 
in his appearance—a total suppression of his real 
life under the necessity of the moment. It was 
easy to believe all the stories that were told of 
him, as he stood there impassive and absolute. A 
cloud vailed him, although he was visible directing 
an orchestra. One thought of the Princess, of the 
exquisite sadness of the bridal waltzes he wrote 
for her, and how he probably stood in the same 
severe and sad posture, conducting them as they 
were played for the first time, calm and implaca- 
ble, pouring all his wild regret into that lyric 
melody, by whose inspiration the eager feet sped 
on in the palace hall, until, fatigued and fainting, 
the Princess fell. 

Hoffman would have made a story of Strauss. 
But to see Strauss was to read a story of Hoff- 
man’s, 

It was long past midnight when the Easy Chair 
came out, and, through the black Thier-Garten, 
went homeward to the city. Beneath the stately 
Brandenburg Gate, and under the Lindens, he 
passed to the Friedrich-Strasse, and so to his room. 
With his mind full of the strange, pathetic figure 
of the musician he fell asleep. And suddenly, “in 
the first sweet sleep of night,” he was awakened 
by a sound so soft and exquisite and solemn, that, 
as he lay wondering and thoughtful, he seemed to 
hear the very divine harmonies that announced 
the Nativity. 

** When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger strook ; 
Divinely-warbled voice, 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took, 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly 
close.” 
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So must the early Christians have been heard 
singing in the Catacombs, filling the air with holy 
joy’. 

’ There was something so peaceful, so consoling, 
and sympathetic in the sound, that it was useless 
to try to find out whence it came. All that had 
been sweet and sad—all that was to be regretted 
and deplored—all that was best and worst to be 
remembered in the history of the year, was plainly 
heard in that music. And yet so tender, so en- 
treating—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The next morning it proved to be the New- 
Year’s singers—a kind of Waits that go from house 
to house singing hymns. But floating up from the 
street, and stealing in through the chambers to the 
back of the house, it easily seemed the voices of 
angels singing in the air. 

And, ever since, no night of all the calendar is 
more honored by the Easy Chair than that of Saint 
Sylvester. 





Or all the topics that interest the groups in 
town that hang upon the arms of the Easy Chair 
none is of more frequent or sadder mention than 
that of the execution of the boy Rodgers. 

“ Child-choking,” says Veal, gently. 

“Tut, tut,” interposes Leather; ‘‘a youth of 
eighteen is no chicken. He was just as responsi- 
ble as he would have been at forty.” 

** And yet you can not deny,” adds Martingale, 
‘*that there is something horrible in coldly hang- 
ing up a boy on a gallows.” 

“ But why,” cries Leather, again, “* why have 
all your sympathy for the death of the evil-doer, 
and none for that of his innocent victim? If it be 
a terrible thing that a man who has imbruted him- 
self with drink so that he rushes out and covers 
himself with the blood of an innocent man should 
be killed, what have you to say of the equally 
sudden killing of a quiet, inoffensive man walking 
along the street? If it be a question of sympathy, 
it really seems as if you might spare a litile for the 





man of the two who was not drunk, and who had 
not cut off the head and hand of a worthy fam- 
ily.” 

Leather had the air of a man who has said an 
undeniably true thing. Martingale shook his 
head. 

Veal took up the thread of talk. 

‘** Here was a youth who had lived in the coun- 
try all his life—who comes to town and falls into 
bad company: gets drunk with others, and into a 
brawl: a man is murdered, and he alone of his 
company is caught. Now, granting that blood 
must have blood, you must also grant, what the 
laws allow, that there may sometimes be a justifi- 
cation of mercy. And is not mercy justified in the 
case of a boy who is drunk, who has no malice, and 
of whom more can not be truthfully affirmed than 
that he was one of a party which committed a 
homicide ? Ought there to be no difference in the 
punishment of such an offender and one who goes 
deliberately and murders a man in revenge of a | 
grudze—or to rob his pockets? The boy’s chin 
was yet downy: he had evidently repented : it is | 
not known that he committed the deed. Granting | 
that the good order of society requires blood for | 
blood, it did not require his blood.” And Veal | 
turned pale with excitement. | 

‘Your theory would put an end to the opera- 
tion of the criminal law,” said Leather. 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 104.—S 








**T can not see that,” replied Martingale. ‘‘ The 
privilege of mercy in society is just as sacred as 
the necessity of justice. In every case of criminal 
conviction the inevitable question will be, ‘ Will 
society be better served by mercy or justice?’ 
Generally, you may say, the latter will be the 
best servant. But then you allow that there may 
be other cases. Was not this one of them? 

“Of course the offense of getting drunk is not 
to excuse the crime of murder. But you are not 
to hang a man because he gets drunk. And say 
what you will, a drunken man ceases to be a mor- 
al agent. You may say that he does so at his own 
risk. But though that be so, it yet lessens the 
guilt of his offense. 

“It may be very true that there is an alarming 
rowdyism in New York and that public order de- 
mands a victim. If that be so, the victim should 
be one whose fate can not possibly excite doubt or 
general regret, for if it does, the very purpose you 
have in viewislost. If there must be a victim (a 
thing, of course, which I utterly deny, for our laws 
contemplate no examples of this kind as examples, 
but only as proper punishments of ascertained 
crimes. The law would hardly take any man sus- 
pected of ill conduct and hang him up as a warn- 
ing to others. He could only be hung up when a 
specific ill conduct had been proved, and the bene- 
fit of the example is collateral—and very problem- 
atical)—but I say, if there must be a victim, let 
it be a criminal of well-known character, in whose 
case there are no circumstances that appeal to pub- 
lic pity. That is to say, take your worst criminals 
and not your best, for what you call examples. 

‘Moreover, it is the duty of the executive to 
withstand any desire of general revenge and re- 
taliation upon the class of rowdies by hanging any 
one who may happen to be caught. If it be said 
at any time of capital conviction, ‘the public de- 
sires a victim,’ that is the very time for the Gov- 
ernor to pause and scrutinize the case most care- 
fully ; to suspect his severity of being sharpened 
by his consciousness of the public feeling of exas- 
peration against offenders in general. The pre- 


| rogative of mercy with which he is clothed is the 


voice of Philip sober. The urgent entreaty of the 
public sentiment that there shall be an example is 


| the cry of Philip drunk. Society has empowered 


its Governor, in this instance, to withstand its own 
wishes. 

“ Besides, if you insist upon blood for blood, you 
must take great care that the practice be justified 
by every case. If the circumstances are such as 
to excite doubt, perplexity, and pity, the commu- 
nity will at last declare that if blood can be had 


| fur blood only at such a cost of public sympathy, 


the punishment shall practically cease; and no- 
body will be instrumental in dooming a man to a 
fate so terrific. 

“ During the twelvemonth two criminals have 
been hung—one, the negro D’Orsay, and the other, 
the boy Rodgers. The negro was well-nigh a brute, 
the boy was what you know. Now, meanwhile, 
there have been plenty of villains deserving the ex- 
tremest punishment who have escaped. I care not 
how they did it; but do you not see, again, that 
if the punishment of death is sure to fall only upon 
those who are the least guilty in public estimation, 
society will soon lose all the advantages of the 
punishment ?” 

So the talk went on. There is certainly a great 
deal of force in what Martingale said. But there 
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is one thing he did not say, which would have 
strengthened his argument. 

If society must have blood for blood, that is, if 
it must take human life, ought it not to take it in 
the most solemn and summary manner? Could 
any thing be more repugnant to decency and judi- 
cial solemnity than the scene at Rodgers’s execu- 
tion? If that were to be repeated, the common 
sense of the community would at once put a stop to 
hanging. 

Here was a criminal to be put todeath. Every 
consideration required that it should be done as 
decorously as such a dreadful deed can be. One 
can fancy the officers of the law, the victim, and 
the clergymen, with the few grave witnesses whose 
presence the law might require, assembling in a 
prison-yard, into which no other than the Divine 
eye could look by any chance, and there the terri- 
ble act consummated at once, without suffering 
to the criminal, and no other pang than the neces- 
sary one of beholding such a spectacle to the few 
witnesses. Then the body is removed, and cofiined, 
and delivered to the family, not at the prison but 
at their home, while a brief statement of the fact 
of the execution, signed by the witnesses, is pub- 
lished in the papers. 

This is a case in which the most fearful duty of 
society would be most decently performed. 

But in the present case there was, according to 
the reports, a collection of curious people in the 
yard; the other prisoners, by broken bits of glass, 
contrived to see the sight; when the boy was 
placed upon the platform, instead of standing upon 
a drop, through which, in falling, his neck would 
be broken and instant death ensue, he is swung up 
and to and fro in the air; the rope slips; he strug- 
gles fearfully for a few minutes, even to the loosing 
of one hand and raising it to his breast; is finally 
taken down and handed to his relatives, who fall, 
fainting and shrieking, upon his swollen and dis- 
torted face; and the whole miserable story is told 
at length and with terrible detail in the newspapers 
of the next morning. 

If this is the best way in which society can in- 
flict the punishment of death, it is very clear that 
it will not be long inflicted. 

If we must do it, why not do it in a shorter, 
more summary, and less disgusting manner? Why 
not use the guillotine, which in a twinkling severs 
the head from the body ? or, why not adopt the gar- 
rote, by one wrench of which death is made sure ? 
The dangling and suffocation of the gallows are 
repulsive beyond any necessity. Why should we 
scorn to be helped by science even in the discharge 
of so fearful a duty ? 


Durine the dog-days our Colleges celebrate their 
anniversaries, and our papers comment upon the 
poems and orations then and there delivered, and 
sigh that we have no University. High schools 
in plenty, they grant, but no University. Money 
in plenty many of the high schools have, but yet 
they make no effort to be Universities. They take 
raw boys of fifteen, put them through a little Vir- 
gil and Terence, less Aschylus and Aristotle ; dub 
them A.B., and send swarms of conceited youth, 
with a smart smatter of books, upon a defenseless 
land. 

So the eloquent papers declaim, and not with- 
out some justice. 

But while we plead for a University, let us un- 
derstand what we are about. It is nota Univers- 





ity for England, France, or Germany ; nor for the 
tenth century, nor the eighteenth. It is a Uni- 
versity in and for America to-day. It is an insti- 
tution which shall answer our questions, satisfy our 
wants, and give us the education that is essential. 

Who, then, are “‘we” and ‘‘us?” We are 
ple who, having to make our living by every kind 
of industry under heaven, want to know every 
science, art, and literature under the sun. All 
pursuits that were ever followed are followed here ; 
by a necessity which is universal, and by talent 
which is intelligent. 

Now what are our Colleges? 

They are mostly medieval institutions, in which 
Latin and Greek and Mathematics and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy are professed to be taught. How 
many graduates of Yale or Harvard last year can 
write tolerable Latin, or translate tolerable Greek, 
verses, this year? How many retain more than 
the Greek alphabet, or the meaning of a few Latin 
phrases, after ten years? Is not the best result of 
the four years’ course, as a general rule, that which 
was done by the students from preference and out- 
side the College requirements? Is there much posi- 
tive practical relation between the study of those 
four years and the lives that immediately follow ? 

Experience shouts the reply. 

Of course we willingly grant that a youth can 
not be for four years exposed to scholastic influ- 
ences without some chance of good and serviceable 
results. The social and friendly result is often 
good, sometimes bad. If there be a taste for study 
of any kind, there is noble leisure and opportunity 
afforded for following it. But the college, as a 
rule, is perfectly unelastje. It makes young men 
nothing in particular, and it does not even get 
them ready to be made something of afterward. 
There is a deal of profound twaddle talked about 
strengthening the mind by studying mathematics, 
et cetera. But as the best exercise for the body is 
that of healthful labor, so the best training of the 
mind is study of that which interests it. And you 
can not make an interest. It grows. If a young 
man has no taste of any kind; if, as the President 
of Harvard once said in a sermon, ‘‘ most men have 
no particular vocation, but will do equally well 
whatever they devote themselves to doing,” then 
why set such young men to reading foreign lan- 
guages and authors who, by the hardness of ap- 
proach, are prevented from being agreeable? Sure- 
ly a young American, of no particular taste, if he 
is to pass four years in study, had better pass it 
in becoming familiar with English than Greek or 
Latin literature. 

Do you think he will have time for that by-and- 
by, and meanwhile had better find out that there 
is such a thing as Greek literature ? 

Yes; but then the result will be that he will 
know there is a Greek literature, but know nothing 
in that or any other. 

Columbia College has recently made an effort. 
Columbia College does not often make efforts. Co- 
lumbia College for many long years vegetated upon 
College Green and accumulated much money. Un- 
der its present President, a gentleman of scholar- 
ship, of generous sympathies, and of youthful en- 
ergy, it has resolved to try the experiment of Uni- 
versity lectures: that is to say, lectures upon gen- 
eral topics, open to every body. The gentlemen 
who lecture are, some of them, masters in their 
kinds, and they treat subjects cognate to the sym- 
pathies, interests, and welfare of the community. 
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This isanera. This is something that ought to 
be of good service in popular education. And if 
the range is gradually extended—if the most emi- 
nent scientific men in every department devote 
themselves to the work—if the best historical schol- 
ars, if the most accomplished students in literature 
train themselves so as to make their courses what 
Cousin’s and Guizot’s have been in France, and 
Schelling’s and Ritter’s and Neander’s in Germany 
—perhaps the summer holidays may pass without 
the fervent longing of the newspapers: ‘‘Oh that 
we had a University !” 


Apropos of these remarks comes a letter from 
Quincy, Illinois: 

“ Dear Easy Cuatr,—Will you indulge the presump- 
tion of an ardent admirer while he makes 4 suggestion, 
which he would be pleased to have receive the consider- 
ation of our sage old Easy Chair? 

“ * Suckers,’ albeit given to the raising of grain rather 
than to literature, sometimesread. Theyread the Month- 
ly, including the Easy Chair; as also the Weekly, and 
divers other meritorious publications. But while they 
may claim to be a reading people, it must be admitted 
that many of them, including your friend and servant, 
are deficient in such scholastic attainments as will enable 
them to readily translate, and easily comprehend, the 
many Latin, Greek, and nondescript gems with which 
certain contributors to our popular miscellanies choose 
to interlard their effusions. 

**And now, O Easy Chair! will you lend your influ- 
ence to persuade these classical gentlemen to give us a 
translation with each of their foreignisms; or better still, 
to discontinue the use of them? 

** Not long since I noticed in European news a copy of 
a ukase from the Czar Alexander, ordering ‘the Amer- 
ican language’ included in the studies of the Govern- 
ment military schools. If, then, there is a demand for 
the American language, will there not be for American 
literature? But is it not essential that it be purely Amer- 
ican? Is not the American language complete of itself; 
and ought not Americans to confine their pens to that 
language when writing for American publications? 

“Will the Easy Chair kindly admit these crude ideas 
into its cogitations, and thereby confer a favor upon 

‘“*A. SUCKER.” 

This is a suggestion worth attention. The quo- 
tation of old classic authors in their own language, 
except for scholarly occasions, is a foolish pedant- 
ry. When Latin was the tongue of literature, 
and every reader and writer was familiar with Lat- 
in and Greek, it was natural to quote the lan- 
guage because it was most easily understood. For 
that very reason a quotation should now be En- 
glished. In the modern languages it is not so ne- 
cessary because they are much more familiar. But 
even in such cases, except when a brief and com- 
mon phrase is used, every man who writes for the | 
general public would better serve himself and the 
public by translating. 








OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Wirurs the fortnight of this, our time of writ- 


ing, Mr. Bright may be said to have been the man | 


most talked of on both sides of the Channel waters ; 
and this by reason of his two Birmingham speeches, 
to say nothing of a later and lesser one before the 
Reform Conference of London. 

Mr. Bright’s Reform opinions are easily stated : 
he advises a compromise between the diverging 
opinions of the country; that is to say, a franchise 


dependent upon rate-paying, the ballot, and an en- | 


tirely new distribution of Parliamentary seats. 
He has amused and vastly gratified his audience 


at Birmingham by an onslaught, garnished with | 


| plentiful sneers, upon the Peerage of England; but 
Mr. Bright is too wise, and by far too shrewd a 
man, to believe that any present, possible, and 
practicable Parliamentary reform in England shall 
be forwarded by such pretty irony and such wan- 
ton abuse of the titled race as he indulged his 
hearers with at Birmingham. 

He was, for the nonce, playing the rhetorician 
and not the reformer. 

When he comes to speak of the foreign relations 
of England—as he does more especially in the sec- 
ond day’s speech at Birmingham—he is truer to 
himself, and far more (if we may be allowed the 
word) idiosyncratic. Mr. Bright recognizes no 
‘* balance of power in Europe” theory; he does not 
believe in treaties which demand an upholding of 
Swedish power, provided she will make no sa!e of 
territory to Russia; or in other treaties which in- 
volve English freemen in the squabbles that may 
arise between various members of the Germanic 
Confederacy ; he does not believe that Great Brit- 
ain should make herself wet-nurse for Portugal 
and Spain; he does not believe in the outlay of 
millions for the conservation of such sun-smitten 
territory as India; he does not believe in fighting 
| to force opium on China; he does not believe in 
any counter-marching against Russia, or in the 
Christian duty of upholding the Crescent and Mus- 
sulman bigamy along the shores of Africa and upon 
the more beautiful shores of the Bosphorus. 

In saying this much, we have given fair epi- 
tome of his speech upon the foreign relations of 
England; at least so far as his negative proposi- 
tions go. 

Affirmatively, he is more vague and less posi- 
tive. He believes in Christian duty, and in its 
assertion and maintenance. But we shall do him 
less injustice if we give him the benefit of the clos- 
ing periods of his second Birmingham speech : 

“ Two nights ago I was permitted to address, in 
this hall, a vast audience, composed, to some ex- 
tent, of your countrymen who have no political 
power, who are at their work from dawn till dusk, 
and from early youth almost to tottering age, and 
who have, therefore, but very limited means of in- 
forming themselves on these great subjects. Now 
I am permitted to speak to a somewhat different 
audience. You represent those of your great com- 
munity who have had a more complete education, 
who have on some points greater intelligence. You 
are the representatives of those who have power 
and influence in your district. And I am speak- 
| ing, too, within the hearing of those whose gentler 

| nature, ‘whose finer instincts, whose purer minds 
| have not suffered, as some of us have suffered, in 
| the strife and turmoil of life. You can mould opin- 
ions, you can create political power. You can not 
think a good thought on these subjects and com- 
municate it to your neighbor—you can not make 
| these points points of discussion in your social cir- 
cles and your more general meetings, without af- 
| fecting sensibly and speedily the course which the 
| government of your country will pursue. (Hear.) 
| I may ask you, then, to believe, as I most devoutly 
| believe, that the moral law was not written only 
for men in their individual character, but that it 
was written as well for nations, and for nations 
| great as this of which we are citizens. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe, too, that if nations reject and 
| deride that moral law there is a penalty which will 
| inevitably follbw. It may not come at once—it 
may not come in our lifetime—but rely upon it the 
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great Italian is not a poet only, but he is a prophet, 
when he says, 

*The sword of heaven is not in haste to strike, 

Nor yet doth linger.’ 
(Hear, hear.) We have experience, we have bea- 
cons, we have landmarks enough; we know what 
the past has cost us, we know how much and how 
far we have erred. But we are not left without a 
guide. It is true we have not, as our ancient peo- 
ple had, the Urim and the Thummim, the oracu- 
lous gems on Aaron’s breast, from which we can 
take counsel; but we have the unchangeable and 
eternal principles of the moral law of God, and 
only so far as we live by their guidance can we be 
permanently a great nation, or our people a happy 
people.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Bright has ripened during his short-lived 
retirement, both as political canvasser and as rhet- 
orician; his Continental travel has given him a 
deftness of language which surely did not belong 
to him in the old corn-law times. See here how 
prettily he discusses and disposes of the panic 
which grew out of the fortifications of Cher- 
bourg: 

‘You never fortified any place, you know—(A 
laugh)—you have not got a greater fortress than 
Sebastopol at Gibraltar. (Hear, hear.) You have 
not got an impregnable fortress at Malta—you 
have not spent the fortune of a nation in the Ionian 
Islands—you are doing nothing at Alderney—in 
point of fact, there never was any nation so per- 
fectly guiltless of making preparations to do any 
thing to any body. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
Therefore you have the greatest possible right to 
proclaim your alarm, and make a stand because of 
this fortress which the French have built on their 
own coast. (Cheers and laughter.) I believe 
there are many in this room who at one time or 
other have been brought into contact with some 
unhappy fellow-creature who had a peculiar and a 
painful suspicion upon his mind. (Cheers and a 
laugh.) I recollect a friend of mine telling me 
that, when going down from Derby to Leeds ong 
day, a gentleman in the train who sat opposite en- 
tered into conversation with him. He did not at 
first observe any thing peculiar about the gentle- 
man; but in the course of the journey the conver- 
sation turned upon hotels; both had been stopping 
at the Midland Hotel at Derby—which is a very 
good one—and in speaking about it the stranger 
said, ‘ Did you notice any thing peculiar about the 
bread at the Midland Hotel?’ ‘No,’ said my 
friend. ‘I did,’ was the reply; ‘and I am con- 
vinced there was an attempt to poison me; and 
what is most singular, I never go to a hotel but I 
discover that there is an attempt made to poison 
me, or to do me mischief.’ (Hear, hear, and a 
laugh.) Well, what did that mean? It meant 
that this unfortenate individual was laboring un- 
der the greatest calamity that can befall the human 
mind. (Hear.) But what shall we say of the 
nation—or, rather, it is not the nation, but a mere 
handful of people—what shall we say of these, 
when they, knowing that we are the most com- 
bined people on the face of the earth—almost 
30,000,000 in number—united under a government 
which, though we intend to reform it—(hear, hear) 
—we have a respect for and obey—(hear, hear)— 
that we have mechanical power and industry which 
no country in the whole world offers any parallel 
to—means of defense to any extent—the free waves 
of the sea flowing around our shores—what shall 





we say of these people who go about day and night 
laboring under a hallucination that we are in 
danger of a hostile invasion, and to protect our- 
selves we must take the initiative and extend our 
power?” 

Another point which he makes in regard to for- 
eign wars will be interesting to spinsters every 
where: ‘‘ Forty thousand men perished on the bleak 
heights of Sebastopol; one hundred thousand men 
have been or will be sacrificed upon the burning 
plains of India, in suppression of a rebellion which 
was only roused by the wanton tyranny of En- 
gland. Thus one hundred and forty thousand men 
pay for English pride and folly with their lives— 
and what is the consequence ? 

“Why, just this: one hundred and forty thousand 
English women are deprived either of husbands or 
of the chance of having husbands!” 

And he argues that thus profligacy and infamy 
are fattening upon the national holocaust. The 
idea is novel, at any rate; and will commend itself 
to those who are the advocates of woman’s rights 
all over the world. 





From Mr. Bright to Mr. Gladstone the transi- 
tion is easy. If the former is the representative 
of positive, economic, and progressive England, 
Mr. Gladstone is the representative of scholarly, 
accomplished, and conservative England. 

This latter, not long ago, drew upon himself the 
attention of readers and reviewers by his masterly 
studies about Homer; showing rare familiarity not 
only with the old Greek speech and letters, but 
with the Greek spirit of life and courage. 

It may have been for this—it may have been to 
rid themselves of a doubtful supporter and a truc- 
ulent critic—that my Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
have sent him as Special Commissioner to the old 
Greek isles of Ionia. 

Do our readers know what they are and where 
they are? Let them look upon their maps then. 
They will find them lying not far off from the Dal- 
matian coast, eastward of Sicily and Calabria. 
They are a dependence of Great Britain; and the 
population—talking Greek and Italian and Turk- 
ish—live under a constitution provided for them 
by the English Parliament. But they are a 
restive people, and quarrel with their condition, 
though it is freer than that of any nation around 
them ; and give loose to their querulous habit by 
talking bitterly about the Queen, and the royal 
family, and the Parliament, and every body of 
British blood. They worship according to the 
rites of the Greek Church; and with this lien 
upon Russian sympathies it is conjectured, not 
without reason, that Russian emissaries may have 
fomented their discontent. 

Mr. Gladstone is deputed to allure them Ly his 
honeyed words into allegiance. 

Will he succeed? People say Yes; other people 
say No. 

Shall we give a pretty ending to this mention of 
Gladstone by a poem of his? It isa translation of 
a canzonette of Horace, just now wet from the pub- 
lishers, and will show at once his loving scholar- 
ship and his grace of language. 

It is the famous Ode IX., ‘‘ Donec gratus eram 
tibi:” 

Horace. While no more welcome arms could twine 
Around thy snowy neck than mine, 
Thy smile, thy heart, while I possess'd 
Not Persia’s monarch lived as bless'd. 
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Lyp1a. While thou didst feed no rival flame, 
Nor Lydia next to Chloe came; 
O then thy Lydia’s echoing name 
Excelled e’en Ilia’s Roman fame. 


Me now Thracian Chloe sways, 
Skilled in soft lyre and softer lays; 
My forfeit life I'll freely give, 
So she my better life may live. 


The son of Ornytus inspires 

My burning breast with mutual fires; 
T’ll face ten several deaths with joy 
So fate but spare my Thurian boy. 


What if our ancient love awoke, 
And bound us with its golden yoke; 
If auburn Chloe I resign, 

And Lydia once again be mine? 


Though brighter than a star is he, 

Thou rougher than the Adrian sea, 

And fickle as light cork, yet I 

With thee would live—with thee would die. 


Horace. 


LypIa. 


HORACE. 


Lyptra. 


And now, since we have broached poetry (you 
will bear us testimony that we rarely do it), we 
will regale you with another rendering of the same 
Ode, by no less a personage than Lord Derby, the 
premier of England. It is not often we chance 
upon the metrical labors of such workers ; or can 
compare in scholarship and grace, by one classic 
measure, a pair of statesmen. 

Lord Derby renders the Donec Gratus in this 
style: 

Horace. While I was dear to thee, 
While with encircling arms, 
No youth preferred to me 
Dared to profane thy bosom’s snowy charms; 
I envied not, by thee adored, 
The wealth, the bliss of Persia's lord. 


Lyp1a. While all thy bozom glowed 
With love for me alone; 
While Lydia there abode, {throne, 
Where Chloe now has fixed her hateful 
Well pleased, our Roman Ilia’s fame 
I deemed eclipsed by Lydia’s name. 
Horace. ‘Tis true my captive heart 
The fair-haired Chloe sways, 
Skilled with transcendent art [lays; 
To touch the lyre, and breathe harmonious 
For her my life were gladly paid, 
So Heaven would spare my Cretan maid. 
Lyp1a. My breast with fond desire 
For youthful Calais burns; 
Touched with a mutual fire, 
The son of Ornithus my love returns; 
For him I'd doubly die with joy, 
So Heaven would spare my Thurian boy. 
Horace. What if the former chain 
That we too rashly broke, 
We yet should weave again, [yoke ? 
And bow once more beneath th’ accustomed 
If Chloe's sway no more I own, 
And Lydia fill the vacant throne? 
Lyp1a. Though bright as morning star 


My Calais’ beaming brow; 
Though more inconstant far, 


And easier chafed than Adrian’s billows thou; 


With thee my life I’d gladly spend, 
Content with thee that life to end. 


Suppose now that, for the sake of a common 
standard of comparison, we pass the ball over to 
d Will the ancient General 
Cass give us a rendering? or Sam Houston? or 


your side of the water! 


Mr. Giddings? 


Let not these gentlemen count it altogether an 








son of wooing, let them assure themselves that a 
man is never too old to equip himself with the re- 
sources of language, whose pliability is only known, 
and is best known, when one language is measured 
against another. 





We shall skip back to France now for a single 
word about the apprehended imbroglio with Portu- 
gal. Our readers will recall the story we gave, a 
month or two since, of the seizure of a French ship 
upon the coast of Africa, whose cargo of ‘‘ indent- 
ed apprentices” had revolted and slain the crew. 
That trouble was with England, and was quickly 
arranged, 

The new contretemps, growing out of the French 
shipment of African ‘‘ laborers,” involved the Gov- 
ernment for a time with the authorities of Portu- 
gal. 

There was no revolt of the emigrants in this 
case; but a French ship, laden with her apprentice 
cargo of miserable blacks, touched at a Portuguese 
colony, was suspected, seized, ship and cargo con- 
fiscated, and sent home to Lisbon. 

Louis Napoleon, with some half dozen war- 
ships and shotted guns bearing upon the chief 
streets of Lisbon, demanded restitution and apol- 
ogy. The quaking Portuguese—with a sad leer 
at their great almoner, England—granted both. 
Whereupon the burly Times newspaper utters its 
condemnation in this style: 

‘*The recent transactions between France and 
Portugal can not give occasion for unmixed satis- 
faction to any one of the parties engaged in them. 
France has done a high-handed act of violence, and 
may enjoy the complacent consciousness of having 
exercised a giant’s power; but she has done so at 
the expense of being ranked henceforward among 
the few slave-trading nations of the earth. Portu- 
gal enjoys the dignity of having suffered force in 
the cause of humanity ; but she has seen, what can 
not be seen without emotion by any nation, armed 
foreign ships pointing their guns down the streets 
of her capital, coercing her courts of law, and in- 
sulting her sovereign. England may, perhaps, 
exult a little in her superior righteousness, and 
plume herself over the moral backslidings of 
France; but she also is not without an uneasy feel- 
ing that her dignity has been in some way touched 
in this matter, and that, if she has not been made 
to eat dirt, there has been some intangible, indi- 
rect insinuation whispered that there was, some- 
where or other, a little portion of dirt ready made 
up, which, under some possible condition of cir- 
cumstances, might be presented to her to swallow. 
The whole matter has been an uncomfortable im- 
broglio, and the preceding difficulties between En- 
gland and America, arising from the same subject, 
were not less unpleasant. It seems scarcely proba- 
ble, indeed, that these occasional outbursts of tem- 
per and interpositions of the vis major can occur 
among civilized powers without leading eventu- 
ally to some serious complication; and it is not 
unprofitable at this moment to pass in review the 
position which the maritime nations hold toward 
each other in this very delicate and dangerous bus- 
iness of suppressing the slave-trade.” 

And there is a column more, if there were room 
or occasion to quote it. But we should be unjust 
to the Emperor if we did not allow him voice too. 
Wecitea portion of his letter to the Prince-Minister 
of Algeria, and which is curiously dated just two 





effeminacy ; and, though they all be past the sea- 


days before the appearance of the Ties article. 
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We translate verbatim : 

“Sr. Croup, October 30. 

‘¢ My pear Covustn,—I earnestly desire that, 
at the moment when the difference with Portugal, 
with regard to the Charles-Georges, has been term- 
inated, the question of the engagement of free la- 
borers on the coast of Africa shall be definitively ex- 
amined and settled according to the true principles 
of right and humanity. I energetically demand- 
ed the restitution of the Charles-Georges because I 
will always maintain intact the independence of 
the national flag ; and it required in this circum- 
stance the deepest conviction of my right to make 
me risk a rupture with the King of Portugal of 
those friendly relations which I am anxious to 
keep up with him. 

‘“* But as to the principle of the engagement of 
negroes my ideas are far from being fixed. If, in 
fact, the laborers hired on the coast of Africa are 
not free agents, and if that recruitment is nothing 
but the slave-trade in disguise, I will not have it 
on any condition. It is not I who will any where 
protect undertakings which are contrary to pro- 
gress, humanity, and civilization,” etc., etc. 





So much for politics. Shall we turn now to 
look far eastward, where suddenly, in the twink- 
ling of a mail (as we may say), a new, and joyous, 
and civilized kingdom has burst upon the world ? 
What other than Japan ? 

What rare walks under the shady coppices that 
fringe the outlying fields by Jeddo! What cot- 
tages with roses; what winding roads with myrtle 
and honey-suckle; what rounded undulations of 
green surface—all odorous with a thousand flow- 
ers, and gemmed with temples and palaces! What 
rare maidens to greet one in the outlying arbors, 
where fragrant and steaming teas refresh one! 
What a new world of blue skies, and luscious per- 
fumes, and verdant wealth, and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of all sorts, with a grand, dim outline of 
Alpine mountains ! 

Can these stories all be true—of the millions 
who dwell in Jeddo—of the castle, with its green 
casemates, and space to lodge forty thousand ? 

Then Japan is no longer a vision, but a fact, of 
our time ; and the rich country by the Amoor, and 
the Japanese Emperors, civil and religious, must 
all come in for their share in the distribution of the 
world’s balance. 

Shall we believe you have seen all these stories, 
or shail we repeat ? 

The visitor speaks of Lord Elgin’s residence at 
Jeddo: 

“In front of it was a street which continued ten 
miles, as closely packed with houses and as dense- 
ly crowded with people as it is from Hyde Park 
corner to Mile-end. At the back of it stretched a 
wide and somewhat dreary aristocratic quarter, 
containing the residences of three hundred and 
sixty hereditary princes, each a petty sovereign in 
his own right, many of them with half a dozen 
town houses, and some of them able to accommo- 
date in these same mansions ten thousand retain- 
ers. Passing through the spacious and silent (ex- 
cept where a party of English were traversing 
them) streets, we arrive at the outer moat of the 
castle. Crossing it weare still in the Princes’ Quar- 
ter, but are astonished as we reach its further lim- 
it at the scene which now bursts upon us—a mag- 
nificent moat, seventy or eighty yards broad, faced 
with a smooth green escarpment as many feet in 








height, above which runs a massive wall, composed 
of stones Cyclopean in their dimensions. This is 
crowned, in its turn, by a lofty palisade. Tower- 
ing above all, the spreading arms of giant cedars 
proudly display themselves, and denote that with- 
in the imperial precincts the picturesque is not 
forgotten. From the highest point of the fortifica- 
tions in rear of the castle a panoramic view is ob- 
tained of the vast city with its two million and a 
half inhabitants, and an area equal to, if not great- 
er than, that of London. The castle alone is com- 
puted to be capable of containing forty thousand 
souls. But the party on shore did not confine it- 
self to exploring the city alone; excursions of ten 
miles into the country were made in two different 
directions, and but one opinion prevailed with re- 
spect to the extraordinary evidences of civilization 
which met the eye in every direction. Every cot- 
tage, temple, and tea-house was surrounded by gar- 
dens laid out with exquisite taste, and the most 
elaborate neatness was skillfully blended with 
grandeur of design. The natural features of the 
country were admirably taken advantage of; and 
a long ride was certain to be rewarded by a ro- 
mantic scene, where a tea-house was picturesque- 
ly perched over a waterfall, or a temple reared its 
carved gables amidst groves of ancient cedars. 
The tea-house is a national characteristic of Japan. 
The traveler, wearied with the noonday heat, need 
never be at a loss to find rest and refreshment. 
Stretched upon the softest and cleanest of matting, 
imbibing the most delicately flavored tea, inhaling 
through a short pipe the fragrant tobacco of Ja- 
pan, he resigns himself to the ministrations of a 
bevy of fair damsels, who glide rapidly and noise- 
lessly about, the most zealous and skillful of at- 
tendants.” 





Anp from Japan we leap back to the story of 
an old French duel. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century a 
sergeant of the Royal Guard was quartered with a 
peasant, in the South of France, whose name was 
Lebré. 

The peasant was young, and had a young wife 
and a pretty one; the sergeant was gallant, and 
presumed upon his profession and his rank to pay 
excessive and disagreeable attentions to the young 
and the pretty wife of Lebré. 

The peasant was incensed, and met the sergeant 
with offensive words. 

The soldier answered them by a blow. Lebré 
sought arms and demanded satisfaction. But in 
that time the honor of a peasant was worth no- 
thing ; a soldier could not recognize it; and the 
poor peasant, in answer to his challenge, was thrust 
out of his own cottage. 

He came back, however, quietly and determ- 
inedly. He led his wife away across the country 
to her father’s house. He bade him keep her and 
defend her until such time as he could avenge his 
wounded honor. 

The wife loved him, and implored him to re- 
main; the father esteemed him, and sought to 
break his resolve; but all in vain. He left, and 
for eight years was seen no more. 

He enlisted in the army. He fought through 
two campaigns; he sought only the rank which 
should place him on equality with his enemy. 
Yet the sergeant might win promotion; he had 
this to fear; but he sought to make up the differ- 
ence in term of service by attention and by courage. 
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In six years he won the rank of sergeant: there 
were thousands of sergeants in the French army— 
where should he meet the offender ? 

For two years he was ordered from post to post, 
until one day he recognized his old foe—still a ser- 
geant. 

They dined one day together, in company with 
other officers. Lebré controlled himself until din- 
ner was ended; then he spoke. 

** Comrades,” said he, ‘‘if one of you had re- 
ceived a blow, what should be done? Sergeant 
(addressing his enemy), what say you ?” 

** Parbleu!” says the sergeant, “I would give 
it back, and the next day fight!” 

‘* Tres bien!” says Lebré. ‘* Do you happen to 
remember a peasant you ventured to strike, eight 
years gone, for the reason only that he would de- 
fend his wife ?” 

**The peasant I don’t remember; but his pret- 
ty wife, and the blow—yes.” 

* Ah, it is a long time. The blow deserves two 
—take them !” 

And Lebré strikes. 

Before the sergeant has recovered himself, his 
sword is drawn; the cause is old, therefore there 
shall be no delay, they must fight now. 

The comrades gather around them. 
geant can make no refusal; they fight, and the 
sergeant is killed. 

A few weeks after Lebré is named lieutenant, 


and gains congé to go back to his old home; de- 
mands his wife, finds her blooming as ever, and 


the household is one again. 


The story has the authority of Eugéne Bonne- 


mére, in his Histoire des Paysans. 





WE gave a period or two the last month to men- 
Its la- 
bors have been signalized more by a pleasant ban- 


tion of the Literary Congress at Brussels. 


quet than by any initiative of reform. Indeed, if 


we may judge by the tone of the Continental jour- 
nals, there is a feeling of disappointment, as if au- 


thors’ rights had again given way to the law of 
publishers, and to the law of custom. 


‘“* Be convinced of this, oh my brothers,” says a 
saucy author, writing from Paris on the eve of the 
Brussels adjournment, ‘that hereafter, whenever 
publishers talk unctuously of literary property and 
of the rights of genius, itis not of you or your rights, 
or of your children’s rights, they would speak, 
And we 
could lay our hand upon the shoulder of million- 
aire publishers at our Congress of Brussels, who 
give magnificent fetes at which they would blush 
to welcome those writers who have built their for- 
tune, and yet send their physician to attend at the 
first threat of any ailment which may impair their 


but purely of their own trade interest. 


working capacity.” 


The same writer informs us farther that an as- 
sociation of German authors is in process of ar- 
rangement, by which the writers are to become 
partners in a great publishing house, to be man- 
aged for their benefit and behoof by some practical 
and experienced publisher as actuary of the com- 
pany, the authors to receive a share of profits ad- 
justed by the positive sale of their books, and not ; 
We give his talk for all it 


by their reputation. 
may be worth. 


Something more reliable we are able to give with 
reference to the present duration of book copyrights 
In Greece and 
Sardinia the duration of the right of reproduction 


in the different countries of Europe. 


The ser- 





is only fifteen years from the date of the first pub- 
lication. In the Roman States it is fixed at twelve 
years from the death of the author. © In England 
it extends to the whole life, and seven years after 
decease, or to forty-two years in case the seven 
years granted to the heirs, added to the period 
enjoyed by the author, do not make up forty-two 
years. If the work has not appeared until after 
the death of the author, the right of reproduction 
is also forty-two years. In the United States, the 
term is twenty-eight years; but an extension of 
fourteen years is in certain cases accorded to the 
author, if living, at the expiration of that time, or 
if dead, to his widow, children, or grandchildren. 
In Belgium and Sweden, the heirs have a right of 
enjoyment for twenty years after the death of the 
author; in Sweden, however, the work falls into 
the public domain if the heirs neglect to reprint it. 
In Russia the right of reproduction is maintained 
for twenty-five years after the death of the author, 
and for an additional ten years if a fresh edition 
be published in the five years preceding the expir- 
ation of the firstterm. In France, the term of the 
enjoyment of the right is fixed for the children’s 
benefit at thirty years from the period of the death 
of the author, or from that of the widow if she held 
a community of property with her husband. For 
other heirs it is, however, only ten years. In Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Portugal, Prussia, Saxony, the Two 
Sicilies, Wirtemberg, and the States of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, it is thirty years from the 
date of the author’s death for the benefit of the 
heirs, or other parties interested, without distinc- 
tion. In Spain, the term is fifty years from the 
death of the author. In Denmark, tke period 
which had previously been unlimited, was, by a 
law of December last, reduced to thirty years aft- 
er the death of the author. The above enactments 
do not, however, in every country apply to artist- 
ical works. In England, engravings, lithographic 
prints, and productions obtained by similar pro- 
cesses, are only secured for twenty-eight years 
from the date of first publication. On sculptures, 
models, casts, etc., it is only fourteen years. In 
Belgium, for artistical productions not capable of 
being reproduced by impression, such as sculp- 
tures, etc., the term is for the life of the author and 
ten years after. 

Scribe appears to have been the lion of the Brus- 
sels Congress, and the devotion of the publishers 
to the great dramatist is said to have been neither 
affected norinsincere. The old gentleman was in- 
vited to a royal banquet, and had unfortunately 
left behind him in Paris his decorations ; so he finds 
his way to a shop where the insignia are sold, and 
proposes to liire decorations for the evening, leav- 
ing bank-notes equivalent to their value in pawn. 

But the good woman who manages the com- 
merce refuses to take any gage; the great Scribe 
shall have what he wishes ; it will add to their val- 
ue to say that he has worn them. And so the pol- 
itic and admiring lady—if she should ever visit 
Paris—has, by reason of her courtesy, opened for 
herself half the theatres of the capital. 

We gave, not long ago, a description of the new 
hotel of Scribe in the Rue Pigale: it is now rapid- 

ly approaching completion. Its frescoes (of the 
library) are illustrations of his own history; its 
cabinets are full of bijoux of presentation. It is 
said (how truly we can not say) that the profits 








upon his new play alone, Trois Maupin, will pay 
for all the decoration of his hotel; and the Trois 
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Maupin is only one of four hundred which bear his 
name! 

Pleasant. 

Far less pl t is an t of the wages of 
the small workers in the capital, and this notwith- 
standing a steady increase, equal to one and one- 
half per cent. per annum, since the discovery of the 
gold fields. Engravers, for instance, were paid on 
an average 4fr. 20c. per day, in 1847; the average 
at present is 5fr.; increase, 19 per cent. in ten 
years. Jewelers, who received on an average 
4fr. 50c. now earn 5fr. 50c. and 6fr. ; increase, 22 
percent. In the various metal trades the average 
has risen from 3fr. 93c. to 4fr. 48c., or 10 per cent. 
In what are called articles de Paris—that is, all 
kinds of light ornamental matters in mother-of- 
pearl, ivory, etc., or gloves, fans, etc.—the increase 
is about 12 per cent. Cabinet-makers, who earned 
3fr. 50c. in 1853, had 4fr. 25c. in 1857, an increase 
of 16 per cent. in four years. Paper-hangers have 
between 9 and 10fr. per day; lace and trimming 
makers, 3fr. 50c.; upholsterers, 5fr.; the increase 
being in all these cases 11 per cent. Shoemakers 
are paid from 2fr. to 3fr. 50c. per day; by the 
Piece they may earn as much as 8 and 10fr. by 
working from 14 to 15 hours a day; increase 10 
per cent. For house-painters (4fr.), carpenters 
(4fr. to 5fr.), locksmiths (3fr. 50c.), and stone-cut- 
ters (5fr.), the increase is as much as 25 per cent. 
For bakers (4fr. 30c.), brushmakers (4fr.), and rope- 
makers (3fr. 50c.)y it is 9 per cent. A hatter may 
earn from 10fr. to 1lfr. per day; a tailor’s wages 
are on an average 3fr. 80c. ; the increase in both 
cases is 11 per cent. since 1847. The earnings of 
porters, errand-boys, and the like, may generally 
be stated at 3fr. per day, being an increase of 20 
per cent. 





Cvitor’s Drawer. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR every reader of the 

Drawer is bound to have, with or without 
wishing for it; for who reads the Drawer with a 
long face ora sad heart? It is good to be merry 
and wise. And sothe Drawer comes monthly, 
from year to year; one of the institutions of the 
land and the age; a feature peculiar to Harper, 
and so welcome to all clever people every where, 
that to find a man who does not love to read it 
would be harder than to find black swans. The 
Drawer is the reservoir of the people’s humor; it 
is filled by the voluntary correspondence of the 
fun-lovers all the land over; so that now, when a 
good thing happens in court or courting, in the 
world of politics or letters, in high life or life not 
quite so high—whoever hears it is under bonds to 
sit down forthwith and make a pen-and-ink sketch 
of the same for the Drawer. 

Last month it came to pass that the long yarns 
of the story-makers were so spun out that little 
room was left in the Magazine for the Drawer, 
whose fair proportions were sadly curtailed, and 
many capital contributions were crowded out; but 
they are sure to keep, and in due time will be forth- 
coming. Like an omnibus, the Drawer always 
has room for one more, and, withont stretching, 
for a dozen more, provided always they have the 
“= of the true metal in them, like those that fol- 

We 





Some six or eight years since a certain Dr. 


D——-s, and a man of considerable talent, was lec- | 





turing, at Temperance Hall, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on animal magnetism, and performing 
various experiments in that science. To demon- 
strate the influence that one mind could exercise 
over another in that state, he requested the au- 
dience to write on cards the names of animals and 
other objects, which he would cause the ‘‘ subject” 
to name without having any communication with 
him. The Doctor was a large, portly man; and 
the hall was but dimly illuminated, except near 
the staging. Taking one of the cards, and con- 
centrating his mind for a few moments on the ob- 
ject mentioned, he pompously asked of his subject, 
“What object do you now see?” 

The young man hesitated for a few moments, 
and then replied: ‘‘ It appears like a jackass, Doc- 
tor; but I rather think it is your shadow!” 


LIKE most men of genius the late Judge Brack- 
enridge was distinguished by many striking pe- 
culiarities. He chose to do every thing in a man- 
ner to please himself, without caring for the ob- 
servations of others. When he resided at Pitts- 
burgh he was in the practice of going every morning 
during the summer to bathe in the Alleghany ; and, 
in order to save time and trouble in undressing, he 
walked to the river with no other habiliments than 
his cloak and slippers. One of those votaries of 
humor who are to be found in almost every part of 
the country took it into his head to have a little 
fun at the learned gentleman’s expense: and, one 
morning, just as he had set out to indulge in his 
customary dip, the wag hired an Irish laborer who 
was passing by to keep a watch upon the “ unfor- 
tunate gentleman,” telling Pat that he was a little 
out of his mind, and that his friends feared he in- 
tended to make away with himself. On walks the 
Judge, and, close after his heels, his newly-engaged 
keeper. Off goes the old cloak; and, just as the 
supposed maniac was about taking the dreadful 
leap, his faithful guardian seizes him firmly by the 
arm, exclaiming, 

**Och, not so fast, my gay fellow! you sha’n’t 
commit so great a sin this time if Paddy Malone 
can help it!” 

And, sticking fast to the wondering eccentric, he 
replaced his cloak and slippers, and led him in safety 
to the hotel, amidst the merriment of half the peo- 
ple in the borough, who had been drawn together 
to enjoy the fun. 





“UnpER a law of the State of Pennsylvania, 
passed April 14, 1851, the widow and children of 
every decedent are entitled, as against creditors 
and ‘ the rest of mankind,’ to such real or personal 
property as they may elect to retain, to the amount 
of three hundred dollars; and it is made the duty 
of executors and administrators to have the said 
property appraised, and an inventory and certifi- 
cate of the same filed in the Orphans’ Court. 

“ Letters of administration were granted by the 
Registrar of Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, to 
Judge Smith and David Jones upon the estate of 
Lewis Jones, deceased. The Judge belonged to 
that ‘ornamental’ class of judicial officers so prev- 
alent in this State. The administrators having 
appraised and set aside personal property valued 
at $298, under the provisions of the humane law 
aforesaid, proceeded, without the aid of counsel, 
to draw up the necessary ‘papers’ to be filed in 
court. The Judge, of course, undertook the per- 
formance of this responsible duty. We won't say 
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that the job was performed secundum artem, but 
our legal readers will doubtless admire the ingenu- 
ity and legal ability of the Judge. Here is the 
document : 


“* Reed of Judge Smith and David Jones Administra- 
tors of my Decesed husband Lewis Jones the sum of two 
hundred and ninety-eight Dollars in Pursuance of the 
act of 14 April 1851, allowing three hundred Dollars to 
all Widows exempt from levy and sale. 

“** Witness present 


her 
*** Joun S. JONES. TEMPERANCE + Joums. 
mar! 


“** August the 25th, A.D. 1858.’” 





‘“‘ We have in our village,” says a correspond- 
ent, “‘ two fine specimens from the ‘ Emerald Isle,’ 
and withal both intelligent, quick-witted, and on 
hand. One of them, Patrick Clark by name, is a 
brewer; and the other, a merchant, is named Dennis 
B. Smith. Patrick, the other day, got up a fine co- 
nundrum, and off he started with it to enlighten 
Dennis. Meeting him, he said, ‘ Dennis, why am I 
like a wild beast?’ intending to have him ‘give 
it up;’ and then the answer would be, ‘ Because 
I’m always a brewing” (bruin). But, as quick as 
a flash, Dennis replies, ‘Because you are a Paddy!’ 
This used Patrick up, of course. ‘And only to 
think of it,’ said he, in his disgust ; ‘he a brother 
Irishman, and call me a Paddy!’ 

* But Dennis once got his ‘ come-up-ance.’ The 
weather was very cold and blustering one morn- 
ing, and every one was saying, ‘It’s cool again.’ 
*That’s it!’ says Dennis; ‘just Luke Cooligan’s 
name: now I’ll puzzle some one.’ The first one 
he came across was a staid citizen, of whom he 
asked, ‘Why is the weather this morning like an 
Irishman in town?’ intending the answer, when 
given, to be ‘ Because it’s cool again’ (Cooligan). 
But the citizen hemmed for a moment, and re- 
plied, ‘I don’t know, without because it’s blowing 
around!’ Dennis had no more to say, and left.” 





A FRIEND in the “Old North” writes to the 
Drawer: ‘* Not many days ago business called me 
to Johnston County, North Carolina, and I arrived 
there during the week of County Court. That 
dignified and luminous body had just adjourned 
for the day. Old General H——., the father of the 
bar; Hon. M. R——; Major H , of facetious 
memory; the young limb that couldn’t see ‘ the 
pint,’ George V——; ‘ Gus,’ and a number of oth- 
ers of the brethren, were sitting out in front of 
their rooms, chatting over the ‘trials’ of the day. 
Something had gone wrong. No fun had turned 
up. Every body was sober, for it was only Tues- 
day, and the aspect of things was decidedly un- 
promising, when a couple of citizens, slightly ele- 
vated, approached the senior, and put the follow- 
ing ‘ case :’ 

**¢ You see, Gen’rall, my hound Beck, that was 
—or, as the children called her, Beckee—was a fine 
dog, that no man’s money could buy, for I’ve been 
offrid as much as five dollars for her by good 
judges; she was at my house, and Jim Hinyer 
he cum with a warrant from Squire Wooly to 
take me and my dog in one and the same warrant! 
sundries excepted; and so he scared the dog and 
she run off the land, and so he tuck up with Gas- 
ton here, on his land; and Gaston he had set a 
log-trap, and had baited it, as I can prove by Wil- 
loughby Newton, for he seed the bait was lamb, 
and he is furthermore to be summoned; as also 
Gordon Blake, for he says ’twas lamb, and will 








prove my dog not of a sheep-stealing nature, as I 
can also establish by as respectable a man as keeps 
licker here or elsewhere; and so be there was a 
trial on it, and the dog was not tuck by the of- 
ficer, but got off as I tell yer, and was dead at 
the time of trial. And Squire Wooly he called in 
Squire Horn, and the two disagreed, and one be- 
throwed the plaintiff, and gin judgment for the 
costs ; and the other gin judgment for me, and al- 
lowed no appeal, and for the costs; and there the 
matter stood at a variance until the lawyers would 
come. Now, how is it, Gen’rall? We leave it 
to you; and I want to know ef I am to let eny 
man as may choose cum to my house and scare 
off and be the means to kill my dogs, and he not 
a sheep-killing, as I can establish; or sum other 
man is to bait him with lamb, and he die in con- 
sequence, and a valuable dog; whether my rights 
are to be purtected? We'll have to have a suit 
about it; for Squire Wooly he said, and Squire 
Horn both said, all was done according to Cant- 
well’s Jestiss. Now tell me that; an’, if the case 
goes on, money shall not be lacking. I will pay 
you, Sir; that I will. I have as many friends as 
any man.’ 
“The case is still on.” 





An Arkansas correspondent writes us that ‘‘the 
memory of Mr. Squibob, of Little Rock, is very 
treacherous in respect to proper names, and many 
have been the occasions on which he has been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by this strange defect in his 
mental organization; sometimes even to the ex- 
tent of being obliged to refer to some paper about 
his person to discover his own name. So common 
has this become with him that he has a sort of sys- 
tem by which, when thus overtaken by his faults, 
he extricates himself oftentimes without being 
obliged to make known his weakness in this re- 
gard. On one occasion, however, his cherished 
expedients sent him flying out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. He had made a trade with his neigh- 
bor, John Jones, and it became necessary that he 
should draw a writing in which Mr. Jones’s name 
should appear. Squibob scribbled away very well 
until he came to where Jones’s name should come 
in, when he was taken with his old fault, and 
came to a dead halt. He tried and tried, but the 
name would not come. He knew it as well as his 
own, if he could only think of it! He scratched 
his head, nibbed his pen, hoping to get at the name 
without the humiliation of an acknowledgment to 
Jones of being the possessor of such an unreliable 
memory; but the harder he tried to call the name 
to mind the farther off it seemed to go; until at 
last, in his despair, he bethought himself of an ex- 
pedient which had often served him a good pur- 
pose; and so, pretending to commence writing 
again he asked Jones, without looking up, how he 
spelled his name ? 

‘*His neighbor very slowly spelled it out— 
‘ J-o-n-e-s.’ 

“Squibob, seeing what a predicament he had 
got into, thought he would come out with flying 
colors by another expedient which, in such cases, 
had often served him a good purpose; and so he 
very composedly remarks—as though he, of course, 
knew Jones’s surname—‘ Your christen name, I 
meant.’ 

“Jones again slowly spelled out—‘J-o-h-n.’ 
Whereupon Squibob caved ; and, to save his repu- 
tation as to his knowledge of orthography, made, 
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then and there, full confession of his weakness 
aforesaid, and of the expedients with which he had 
attempted to hide it from his neighbor.” 





Squire Gruss, of Pike County, Illinois, had 
been a hard drinker; but when Washingtonian- 
ism swept over the Western country he joined the 
army of its converts, and made speeches on Tem- 
perance in as temperate a spirit as could be expect- 
ed of a political candidate and stump speaker. He 
took occasion, in one of his slashing harangues, to 
allude to one of his former boon companions as ‘‘ a 
certain man who is a public nuisance.” Doubt- 
ing if he was the individual meant, his old friend 
stepped up to the Squire, who stood, after his 
lecture was finished, surrounded by applauding 
friends, and inquired who he “alluded to, just 
now, 2s a nuisance?” The Squire put himself in 
as dignified an attitude as it is possible for a short, 
wiry man with red hair and freckled face to as- 
sume, ant replied, 

**Ss Solomon said to David, ‘Thou art the 
man!” 

His party friends gave him an overwhelming 
majority that fall on the strength of that Scrip- 
tural quotation. 





Mrs. Joun Trip was once at a court in Hart- 
ford, as a witness against one of her sons, between 
whom and old John a fierce quarrel had arisen. 
Lawyer Chapman, of waggish celebrity, was for 
the defendant. As Mrs. Trip was expatiating at 
great length on the exceeding vileness of her son’s 
conduct, Chapman suddenly stopped her, and in- 
quired blandly how many sons she had. After 
thinking a moment, she answered, ‘‘ Seven.” The 
lawyer started back, as if struck with great aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ A remarkable coincidence! remarka- 
ble! Just the number that Mary Magdalen had 
devils cast out of her!” 





ANOTHER time, when Chapman was badgering 
a witness, he did not, according to his own account, 
come out quite so smoothly. A man had been 
knocked down by his neighbor. The witness had 
seen the blow given, and was doing her best to de- 
scribe the scene. But Chapman, who was for the 
defendant, was not easily satisfied. 

“How did he strike him, my good woman, 
how ?” 

‘‘ Why, yer see, Sir, he stood—” 

**But how did he hit him? I want to know just 
how ?” 

‘I’m a tryin’ to tell yer! Ye see, Ike was a 
stanin’—” 

**T can’t stop to hear all that again! I want 
to know how he hit him. You can tell a straight 
story, can’t you?” 

The woman hesitated, and seemed trying to con- 
sider what to answer; when he bellowed forth, as 
if the whole fate of the universe depended on her 
testimony, 

“If you have come here to testify in this case, 
would you have the goodness to tell me how that 
blow was struck ?” 

The witness looked at him with blazing eyes, 
and, shaking her clenched fist at him, answered, 

“*Tf I had a broomstick, and was near enough, 
I'd show you how!” 





Two doctors, one of divinity and one of med- 
icine, flourished in the same New England village. | 





The “cure of souls” to the former belonged ; the 
latter doctored the bodies that held the souls. But 
the reverend doctor was fond of prescribing for the 
sickly sheep of his flock ; he would practice as well 
as preach, greatly to the annoyance of him whose 
duty it was to dispense pills and potions to the per- 
ishing people. And what made the matter more 
intolerable was that the pious pastor spread him- 
self on one plaster; and for all ills that flesh is 
heir to prescribed one and only remedy—a carrot 
poultice. Had the sick man fever or fits, a broken 
leg or a pain in his head, sore eyes or the colic— 
hit or miss, if the minister heard of it, he advised 
the inevitable carrot poultice. 

The church bell was cracked. A parish meeting 
was called to devise ways and means to remedy the 
evil. To mend the bell or get a new one ?—that 
was the question. The venerable pastor learned- 
ly discoursed on bells—their make, and how to re- 
pair them when they are damaged. He was done; 
and the medical doctor stood up and said, he was 
pleased with what had Leen said, and perhaps the 
bell could be cured in the way their excellent pas- 
tor had proposed; but he would suggest the appli- 
cation to the fracture of a warm carrot poultice! 

The application was seen and felt. The indig- 
nant pastor left the house. A rich and benevolent 
parishioner offered to give a new bell. It was 
bought; and while it ¢ol/ed the people to prayers it 
told the minister to mind his own business, and let 
M.D. apply the poultices when they were needed. 





* Anp why not empty your Drawer every month, 
and not keep a fellow waiting half a year to see 
himself in print ?” 

The sole and simple reason, O inquiring reader! 
is that sometimes the Drawer overflows, and the 
lighter things that float on the surface run out to 
sea, or to be seen, first; while the weightier and 
better things, that will keep, are kept till another 
time. ‘Let us be patient,” saith that longest of 
fellow-poets, and all will come along in due season. 





Ix Demarara, South America, was a Judge— 
there called stipendiary magistrate—who rejoiced 
in the name of Barrel. He was noted for being 
hard on the sailors, who were often before him. 
One night the Judge was returning home on foot 
from a dinner party, and, being top-heavy, fell 
into the canal. It was easy to fall in, impossible 
to get up the steep bank without help, for which 
he lustily roared. Two sailors passing heard him 
floundering like a walrus, and calling out, ‘‘ Who’s 
that in thar ?”’ the Judge cried out, ‘‘ It’s the sti- 
pendiary magistrate, Barrel; help!” ‘‘ Barrel, is 
it ?” returned Jack ; ‘‘ well, keep the bung up and 
you'll float!’ And they floated on. 





In the Pennsylvania coal ‘‘diggins,” one Sab- 
bath morning not long since, the Rev. N. G. P—— 
was delivering an excellent sermon on the deluge. 
During the sermon, and while the speaker, in thrill- 
ing and excited tones, was exclaiming, “‘ And the 
waters are still rising higher and higher and n1GH- 
ER!” a Scotch engineer in one of our mines, who, 
fatigued by the work of the night before, had fall- 
en into a doze, awoke with a start; and, at the 
top of his voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sandie! Sandie! 
*tis time to start the muckle engine!” 





HEReE is something about the children : 
‘**Thave a little five-year-old, who is very pious, 
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and a little red-headed three-year-old, who is ac- | 
counted a great vixen. 

“The elder walked out into the garden one 
beautiful morning, and, looking up, with her deep, 
dark eye full of thought, said, ; 

‘**Good-morning, my Father in heaven; I 
thank you for this beautiful morning.’ 

“In a severe thunder-storm which occurred the 
other day, little red-head was very much alarmed. 
Her mother said, ‘ Do not be afraid; your Father 
in heaven holds the lightnings in his hand.’ 

‘*She replied, ‘Oh, yes, I know that; but you 
know, Ma, the lightning is so slippery I am afraid 


wo 


he might let it slide when he didn’t mean to! 





“Tue sunlight of our house is a four-year-older 
named Lambert. Now Lam is particularly fond 
of Sundays, that day being to him the shortest of 
the week. Why Sunday should be his peculiar 
choice is a point which sometimes puzzles me, and 
I can only account for it by his love of music, and 
especially organ, or loud music, as he calls it. 

‘*A few days ago he was sitting on the front 
steps of the house, when a boy, in passing, re- 
marked to his companions that he hated Sunday, 
as he did not know what to do with himself. Lam 
immediately jumped up and asked the boy if he 
didn’t want to go to heben. 

“* Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘ I suppose so.’ 

“Den go to church and hear big music, and 
you'll feel heben all day Sunday.’ 

‘The idea of heaven being all day Sunday is a 
good many sermons in few words.” 





Bruty was four years old and tired of keeping 
Sunday all day; he asked his mother to make a 
tail to his kite and help him fly it. 

“Oh not to-day, Billy, it’s Sunday.” 

“ Well, Ma, let’s just make believe it’s Monday.” 

Smart that, for Billy. 





“A LITTLE girl, eight years old, was last week 
going along Sixth Street, when she passed where a 
Dutch butcher was killing a calf. Surprised at a 
sight that seemed to her so cruel, she stopped and 
gazed at the little animal until its life was extinct, 
when she turned to the butcher and said, 

“**Doesn’t it make you sick to kill such a little 
calf?’ 

**¢Oh no,’ said the Dutchman, ‘i iz @ very 
healthy bizness !’” 





Asovrt fifteen years ago there was considerable 
excitement and feeling respecting a Senatorial 
election then pending in Savannah. The Demo- 
cratic candidate was Judge M‘Allister, a man em- 
inent both at the bar and the forum. His opponent 
(Whig) was a wealthy merchant, of German ex- 
traction, who had but little to say. The Whigs 
were successful, and Snider was elected. At the 
expiration of the term the same parties were again 
in the field. At a Democratic meeting Mr. Mil- 
lan, a witty Irish lawyer and stump speaker, was 
advocating the claims of Judge M‘Allister, when 
he introduced the following story: 

“Once upon a time a countryman of his wished 
to purchase a parrot. A friend offered to sell him 
a bird; remarking that it was quite young and had 
not yet learned to speak, but if he would take 
pains with it he could teach it almost any thing. 
So the bargain was concluded. Pat bought the 





bird and carried it home. Some years afterward, 


meeting his friend, he was asked how the bird 
came on? Pat replied that ‘it had not learned to 
spake yet, but had done a dale of thinking!’ Mr. 
Millan then said, The bird was an owl! and so it 
was with Mr. Snider. He had been two years in 
the Senate, had not yet spoken, but no doubt he 
had done a ‘ dale of thinking.’” 





A BALTIMoreEAN writes: ‘‘On a last summer 
trip I visited the Delaware Water Gap, where, one 
evening after tea, the gentlemen being congregated 
upon the portico, the conversation turned upon 
Spiritualism. Each one had something to say 
upon this subject ; some relating the marvels they 
had witnessed, others speaking contemptuously of 
the whole subject as an unmitigated humbug. 
Among the latter was a stout, jolly-looking old 
gentleman, who gave audible vent to his unbelief 
by exclaiming, 

““* Gentlemen, I will tell you a little anecdote 
which illustrates the whole subject in a nut-shell.’ 

** Of course all listened, and he went on to say: 

“¢ Old Judge P——, who lives near Easton, had 
a Dutchman working for him who was continually 
boasting of “what they could do in Germany”— 
asserting that many persons there had the power 
of charming snakes and wild beasts, rendering 
them perfectly harmless for the time; while oth- 
ers could not be killed or wounded by bullets, but 
could invariably catch the ball in their hands from 
any weapon discharged atthem. This latter pow- 
er the Dutchman professed to be master of, boast- 
ing of his willingness to stand up and be shot at 
when any one desired to test it. 

“*¢ The old Judge had heard this boast so often 
that he determined to give the Dutchman an oppor- 
tunity of proving his power. Taking his rifle, and 
inviting some friends to see the fun, he informed 
Hans of his intention, who exclaimed, with a great 
deal of confidence, ‘‘Oh, you may shoot; I catch 
de ball; no bullet can kill me!” ‘‘ Now, Hans,” 
said the Judge, as he proceeded to load his rifle, 
standing at a distance of about a dozen yards from 
him, ‘‘ you know I am a dead shot, and I shall bore 
a hole through you, sure!” ‘Oh, shoot away! 
You can’t hit me; I catch de ball in my hand!” 
exclaimed the Dutchman, as he undauntedly faced 
the Judge. ‘Very well, then; I shall be sure to 
kill you if you don’t catch the ball,” said the 
Judge, at the same time taking deliberate aim at 
the Dutchman; when, just as matters were be- 
coming serious, the Dutchman suddenly threw up 
his hand, and cried out, ‘‘Shtop! shtop! By 
jings, maybe it won’t do for dish country! But 
if it was in Germany I be sure to catch de ball!” 

**¢ And this,’ continued our fat friend, ‘is the 
way with Spiritualism—by jings! it won’t do for 
dish country !’” 





YANKEE DOODLE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
To the Editor of the Drawer: 

“ Srr,—I am an ill-used individual. I ask you 
to give voice to my sufferings, and I beseech the 
public to lend an old friend a sympathizing ear. 
You and I are old friends. So are your readers, 
all old acquaintances of mine—all old friends. 

‘* Sir, I am that venerable and patriotic tune 
surnamed Yankee Doodle. Nearly seventy years 
have I lived and flourished in this happy land, 
cherished and protected. But, in these latter days, 
I am the victim of a vile conspiracy, of which con- 
cert-rooms are the scene of action, foreign whis- 
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kerandoes the malignant plotters, and, alas! my 
own friends too often the approving lookers-on! 
Sir, you know my history and my merits. I 
was, indeed, a British foundling. But, Sir, the 
universal Yankee nation has adopted me. I am 
proud of the connection. Sir, I flatter myself 
that the advantage has been mutual. I have 
served that*nation long and well. From a thou- 
sand screaming fifes, on a thousand bloody fields, 
I have cheered them on to victory. Millions of 
youthful lips my strains have’ puckered in their 
first harmonious effort. A hundred times my 
liquid notes have been ‘ married to immortal verse,’ 
and of me has the poet beautifully said, 

**Twill do to whistle, sing or play, 

—And jest the thing for figh-tin’.’ 
Sir, I have a right to be indignant when I am in- 
sulted and made game of. 

‘© Why is it, Sir, when one of your foreign Crow- 
deros, your bewhiskered fancy fiddlers, has tickled 
his audience with his capering fingers, till they 
call him out again—why is it that I am to be 
dragged out and tortured for an encore? What 
have I done to be served up so—‘ Yankee Doodle, 
with variations!’ Sir, Iam not played, Iam shame- 
fully played with, smothered in ‘ornaments,’ 
strangled, bedeviled, fiddle-de-deed to death! Sir, 
I do not deserve this. I am a simple, well-mean- 
ing, old-fashioned tune. I am of a cheerful tem- 
per; I have reason to believe my mother was a 
Jig, and you know the Jigs are a merry family. 
But, Sir, the Jigs don’t go crazy—they don’t turn 
summersets, and rush up and down like mad, 
growling and screeching, and whizzing, and pi- 
rouetting through the gamut, with one leg poised 
on the base, and the other quivering among the 
harmonics! Sir, they make me do that! Yes, 
Sir, me—Yankee Doodle—the National Anthem of 
this great Republic—me they put through such 
shameful antics, as if I were a dancing dog, or an 
organ-grinder’s monkey! And, with bitter malig- 
nity, they boast that I have been well executed! 
Have they not troops of brazen Cavatinas and 
Arias, Fantasias without modesty and Airs de Bal- 
let of supple limb, that I must be seized upon? 
Do I deserve to be disguised in the trappings of 
a Fantasia? Sir, imagine your own respectable 
grandfather tricked out and capering as a figurante? 

**T appeal to you, Mr. Editor, and to a generous 
and attached public, to interfere in behalf of an 
oppressed old friend. Under the pretense of hom- 
age to my popularity and patriotism, I am cruelly 
tortured. If you will not save me, I'll break the 
fiddle-strings myself, if I perish in the attempt! 

“Your abused and indignant friend, 
“YANKEE DooDLe.” 





DvrtseG a sojourn of old Colonel J. B. D——, 
of Chotauk, Virginia, with a friend at Culpepper 
Court House, an Association of the clergymen of 
the neighborhood was held at that place. The 
friend, who was a zealous member, entertained the 
ministers one day at dinner. The company for 
some time conversed upon a variety of topics con- 
nected with the Church and the cause of religion, 
during which Colonel Jack sat silent ; but feeling 
ambitious of displaying his knowledge or interest 
in religious matters, he, at the first pause, com- 
menced a question which unfortunately was not 
permitted to be finished. 

“ Parson C——.” said Colonel Jack, “‘ tell me, 


was it the Virgin Mary or Mary M‘Daniel who—” 





Here he was saluted with a shout of laughter, 
long-continued, which smothered the remainder of 
the inquiry. We fear the Colonel’s theological 
investigations have not been since resumed, or his 
information in regard to Mary Magdalene in- 
creased. 





Fatuer Rot.1ys, out in Wisconsin, was preach- 
ing from the words, ‘‘ He that believeth shall be 
saved.” He opened at considerable length with a 
general view of the subject, and then, concentrat- 
ing his force, proceeded to a critical exegesis of the 
text in this wise : 

“‘ My brethren, I wish to direct your attention 
closely and particularly to the wording of this 
Scripture, as thereby to reach the very meat and 
substance of it. The text says ‘ He that believ- 
eth:’ observe, my brethren, it does not say he that 
believes, nor he that believed; but it plainly and 
expressly declares it is he that believeth who shall 
be saved. Mark, my brethren, the force, in the 
Scripture, of the little word eth!” 

Perhaps they did mark it; but what the good 
preacher meant was more than the wisest of them 
could tell. 





In the most beautiful town in North Carolina, 
where have been born and have bloomed her fair- 
est daughters, and where fur a number of years 
shone in undimmed radiance the brightest intellects 
which have ever ornamented and blessed her—in 
the court-house which has so often been graced 
with the elegant oratory of a Gaston, or startled 
with the flashing wit or bitter irony of a Stanley, 
the following very amusing incident occurred : 

An old court-crier, who had grown gray in the 
cause and as deaf as a beetle, was in the habit of 
calling the names of witnesses (which he generally 
managed to get wrong) from the second story win- 
dow of the court-house, in such a stentorian voice 
as to be heard with distinctness for a square or 
more. On one occasion, in the course of a very 
serious and somewhat important suit, the presence 
of a witness, named Arabella Hanks, was needed. 
The crier, like a parrot, sat nodding on his perch, 
when he was aroused from his slumber by an order 
from the Court to call the witness. Looking anx- 
iously at the Judge, with his hand at his ear, in 
order to catch the sound correctly, he said, 

‘*What, your Honor?” 

**Call Arabella Hanks,” said the Judge. 

Still in doubt, the poor crier arose from his seat 
and said again, with a much-puzzled look, 

‘* What, your Honor?” 

“ Call Arabella Hanks, crier, and delay the bus- 
iness of the court no longer !” said the Judge, much 
provoked. 

The old crier, thereupon, with a countenance in- 
dicating both doubt and desperation, proceeded to 
the window, and in his loudest voice called out, 

‘“* Yaller Belly Shanks! Yaller Belly Shanks! 
Yaller Belly Shanks! come into court !” 

It is needless to say that the seriousness of the 
court-room was convulsively dispelled; and quiet 
was restored only to be again disturbed by the 
laughter caused by the crier, who, in answer to the 
Court as to whether or not the witness answered, 
said, “‘ No, your Honor; and I don’t believe there 
is such a person in the county, for I’ve lived here 
forty years, and I never he’erd of him before !” 





Tue Drawer acknowledges the receipt of a mag- 
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nificent poem, dedicated to the Emmet Guards of 
Pittston, Pennsylvania; but its length forbids its 
gracing these pages. Take a stanza or two by way 
of a specimen : 


Come all you Pittston Heroes, and listen unto me, 

I'll sing for you a patriotic song ef praise and dignity; 

As I mean to sing your praises, for which we have so 
much regard. 

For with joyous times I will compose these lines for 
the Pittston Emmett Guards. 


Beneath the American Eagle our Company was organ- 
ized, 

And by our Brigade, Major Harvey, our Company was 
patronized ; 

All honor and respect he paid to us, and he said he 
would us reward, 

For on that day Major Harvey did say they are the 
Pittston Emmet Guards. 





Very sad, but sadly true, is the following fear- 
ful incident, which occurred not long since at a 
cemetery not far distant from Wheeling, Virginia : 

Theodore, a bright boy of thirteen, had died. 
His brother, Hanson, but five years of age, seemed 
to regard his death as a commonplace affair, and 
all attempts to rouse him up to a consciousness or 
seriousness on the subject were vain. He seemed 
unchanged—unmoved. 

The funeral cortége reached the grave; the sol- 
emn burial-services were read; and the old sexton 
commenced the work of covering the remains, but 
no sooner had the first lump of clay fallen upon the 
sounding box than little Hans, who had stood re- 
garding the impressive services without a sign of 
emotion, suddenly raised himself to his full height, 
and, with clenched hands and a look of defiance 
that seemed fearful, he exclaimed, in a shrill voice, 
arresting instantly the attention of all, “‘ Old man, 
stop! I'll kill you if you cover my brother up in 
that dark hole!” and, with a wild maniac scream 
that sounded piercingly mournful, he fell motion- 
less to theearth. The great deep of many hearts 
was broken up, and tears fell like rain-drops. 





Our in Arkansas, a correspondent says that in 
reading a newspaper, printed in the year 1810, he 
finds several anecdotes which he commends to the 
Drawer. Here are four and no more: 

* A vain fellow, who commanded a small vessel, 
but who tried to appear bigger than the captain of 
a first-rate man-of-war, told his cabin-boy one day, 
that he had company coming on board to dine; 
and that when he asked him for the silver-handled 
knives and forks, he must tell him they were gone 
on shore to be ground; and answer in the same 
strain any other questions he might ask. He did 
so. The knives and forks went off very well. The 
next question was, ‘ Where is that large Cheshire 
cheese, boy ?’? ‘Gone ashore to be ground, Sir!’” 

**On the edge of a small river in the county of 
Cavan, in Ireland, there is a stone with the follow- 
ing strange inscription, no doubt intended for the 
information of strangers traveling that way: ‘N.B. 
When this stone is out of sight it is not safe to ford 
the river.’ But this is still surpassed by the fa- 
mous post erected a few years since by the survey- 
ors of the Kent Roads, in England: ‘This is the 
bridle path to Feversham—if you can’t read this, 
you had better keep the main road.’ ” 

‘*The following anecdote lately occurred at Bos- 
ton. 
a newspaper with an intention to send it to the 





printer for further information, pinned it upon her 
gown. A gentleman (to whom she was partial) 
observing that it began with ‘To let,’ asked, ‘ At 
what price, madam?’ , She looked at the piece, and 
perceiving his drift, answered, ‘ At the price of your 
hand, Sir.’” 

“The Duke of R——, going on horseback, upon 
a visit to a worthy clergyman at Nacton, near 
Landguard Fort, to take the diversion of shooting, 
desired a simple rustic about sixteen, who was 
servant in the family, to take care and rub down 
his horse, and not give him any water, when the 
lad replied, ‘ Yes, maister—no, maister,’ on which 
the groom, who stood by, severely rebuked him for 
his rudeness, telling him that the person who 
alighted was a great man, ‘ and whenever he bids 
you do any thing,’ said the groom, ‘ you must be 
sure to say Your Grace.’ Young Hob treasured up 
in his memory the advice which he had received ; 
a few days after, when the Duke mounted his 
horse, he bade the lad take the stirrup a hole low- 
er; the boy, with great solemnity, answered, ‘ For 
what we are going to receive the Lord make us thank- 


full” 


Tuts, from Mystic, is very good in its way. 
Cursing is rarely to be commended, but in this 
case it seems to have been well defended: 

“In times ‘langsyne’ old Mr. Crocker, of the 
then pastoral village but now beautiful city of 
Norwich, went to buy some corn of neighbor L——1; 
but though he had enough and could have spared 
some, he refused tosell any. Corn was scarce, yet 
Crocker knew that Farmer L——l had a goodly 
quantity of golden ears in his crib, and was, there- 
fore, very wroth at the refusal. He could get no 
corn, so he cursed L——1 soundly and went his 
way. Now swearing, in those times, was a grave 
offense in the eyes of the law, and on L——l’s en- 
tering a complaint, Crocker was summoned to ap- 
pear before Justice Hyde to answer the complaint. 
He came into the court with his Bible under his 
arm, plead guilty, and then plead his own case. 
Opening the Good Book, he turned to Proverbs xi., 
26, and read, ‘ He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him: but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it.’ ‘God curses him, I 
curse him, and now do you curse him, Squire 
Hyde, for one of your curses is worth two of mine, 
and do all of you gentlemen curse him.’ 

‘“* He won his case and was dismissed withcut 
being fined. 

“ Once, when called upon to hand in to the As- 
sessors his tax list, he wrote this: 





“One old house all out of repair, 
Two hogs, two sheep, and a poor old mare: 
Thus you have my honest list, 
Pray don't let the toll exceed the grist.’” 





“Tx the county of N——— they have no ‘ Poor- 
| house,’ and whenever a pauper appears he is quar- 
tered upon some kind old citizen, the county pay- 
ing his expenses monthly. 

“Old Elam H had one of these vagrants to 
board, and at every meeting of the Board of Police 
presented his bill, which was regularly paid. The 
old fellow being very fond of whisky, and the last 
‘drap’ having disappeared in the usual way, be- 
thought him of an expedient to raise the wind and, 
at the same time, the sperits. He called on the 








A lady having cut an advertisement out of | 


Probate Clerk with a long face, and told him the 
| old pauper was dead and he wished the money im- 
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mediately to bury him decently. The cash was 
drawn from the County Treasury, and Old Elam 
went on his way rejoicing with his ‘keg full.’ At 
the next session of the Board, however, the month- 
ly bill of expenses was, as usual, laid before them. 
Mr. H—— was called on to explain this little dis- 
crepancy, as the books showed the pauper dead and 
his ferriage over the Styx was already paid. 

**Old Elam scratched his head, when his coun- 
tenance brightened. ‘ Well, gentlemen, when I 
left home that day the old fellow war, to all appear- 
ance, dead as a possum. I don’t know how to ac- 
count fur it, onless maybe the old chap was in a 
sort of trance.’” 





‘¢ Durie the last session of our Circuit Court 
two of our citizens were arraigned for infracting 
our laws by getting up asmall fight between them. 
It is the privilege of such offenders, in this State, 
each to make a statement of the facts before His 
Honor, the Judge. One of the belligerents, a Mr. 
, was remarkably slow of speech, and very 
deliberate in his actions. After the statement of 
his rival was concluded, Judge H—— called Mr. 
P— to the stand. 

“Well, Mr. P——, please give your account 
of this affair.’ 

“*Wa’al, Jedge,’ said Mr. P——, ‘ you see J. 
there and myself had some little talk about an old 
matter of business, and he stated something that 
wasn’t so, and I told him he lied, Jedge, and he 
knocked me down, Jedge, he did; and he caught 
hold of my whiskers, Jedge, and he dragged me two 
or three yards over the ground, Jedge ; and—’ 

‘** But,’ says Judge H , interrupting, ‘ Mr. 
P—, was you hurt or frightened much during 
the time ?’ : 

“ *Wa’al, Jedge, I can’t say that I was frighten- 
ed, but I was tremendously fatigued !’” 

















Tuts is very neat, and it has a moral, too. 

“ We have, in this city of Western New York, a 
clergyman full of faith and zeal, whose aim is to 
teach his flock to cleave to ‘the promises.’ The 
‘line upon line’ of his preaching is faith in God, 
and in his family he urges the power of that faith. 

** He has a little boy and girl, both bright. Not 
long ago, they were together on the roof of their 
father’s house, and had gradually worked their 
way nearer to the eaves than was safe. Of course, 
they became somewhat alarmed ; and the boy, in 
fear, called out to his sister, ‘ Libby, you hold on 
to me, and I'll hold on to the promises.’ ” 

. “*The promises’ consisted of the inner casing of 
the open scuttle!” 

Another story, ‘‘The dipped Candle,” sent by 
the same correspondent, has been around here be- 
fore. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Chapin is wellremembered through- 
out Connecticut for his eccentricities and humorous 
sarcasms, as well as for his great ability as a preach- 
er. For many years he was pastor over the church 
in Rocky Hill—so long, indeed, that a hole of con- 
siderable size had actually been worn by his feet 
through the oak flooring of his uncarpeted study, 
in the place where he had been accustomed to sit 
while writing. Many anecdotes are told of him, 
but the following, never in print, are furnished by 
an admirer of the Drawer : 

‘** Some years ago it was the custom in Connec- 
ticut for the ministers of the adjacent parishes to 





meet together for religious purposes, when one of 
their number, particularly one of the younger mem- 
bers, would deliver a sermon for the rest to criti- 
cise. On one occasion the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. W——, an exceedingly long-limb- 
ed, awkward divine, who had just received his li- 
cense. When it came to the Doctor’s turn to make 
his criticisms he began, 

***T don’t know but that some might call this 
outreaching of arms (suiting the action to the word) 
gesturing, but, for my part, I call it lobstering.’” 





‘* A SPRUCE young divine was once considerably 
taken aback when making a pilgrimage to the Doc- 
tor. As he drew near the house, seeing a rough- 
dressed old man, he called out, 

‘* ‘Old codger, can you tell me where Dr. Chapin 
lives ?’ 

** The old gentleman, without noticing the rude- 
ness of the speech, directed him to the house. The 
young man was duly ushered in, and informed that 
the Doctor would be in within a few moments. 
Judge of his surprise when it! walked the same old 
codger, and announced himself as Dr. Chapin !” 





Aw Alabama little one has his smart speeches 
prettily reported in the following letter: 

‘My little son Harry is quite an oddity in his 
way. On one occasion, as I was walking out with 
him and a younger brother, Ovid, Harry became 
frightened by a cow, whereupon I laughed at him, 
and, in order to shame him, called him a coward. 
After going on a little way further, Ovid got 
frightened at a large hog, and came running back 
to me, erying out, ‘The hog will bite me!’ 

‘“** Papa,’ said Harry (who is, by-the-by, only 
four years old), ‘ain’t Ovid a hoggard?’ 

“*On another occasion, at the dinner-table, when 
the plates were being removed for dessert, Harry 
said: ‘ Mother, what are we going to have?’ His 
mother replied: ‘Wait and see, my son.’ And 
when the pudding was brought on he turned very 
gravely to his mother and exclaimed: ‘Is that the 
watt and see?’ since which time ‘ wait and see’ has 
become proverbial with us. 

“He is a very matter-of-fact child, and takes 
every thing in its literal sense. I was teaching 
him to count the holes on a flute. He commenced 
one, two, three, and skipping one kept on with 
four, ete., when I interrupted him with ‘ Don’t 
skip; now commence again.’ He began one, two, 
three, four, don’t skip, five, etc. 

“* At another time, when his mother was talking 
to him about death, and telling him when he died 
he would be a little angel and fly up to heaven on 
wings, he exclaimed: ‘Mother, will the sky be 
hard to break ?’ 

**Once my mother wanted the garden-rake, and 
it could not be found, and she set all the servants 
to looking for it. We hada little negro boy named 
Milas, a very bright little fellow, who joined in 
the search. After a while he came trotting up, 
with his face all aglow, as though some bright idea 
had struck him, and cried out: 

‘***1 know where the rake is.’ 

*** Where is it, Milas ?’ 

Sioa?” 





From Wiesbaden, in German land, a correspond- 
ent of the Drawer writes : 

“*We had a regular row in the Kursaal the oth- 
er day. Some impudent fellow, English or Amer- 
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ican, put upon the reading-room table a few copies 
of the inclosed parody on Mary Howitt’s ‘ Spider 
and the Fly,’ and the croupiers got their bile up at 
it. I snatched up the one I now send you for the 
Drawer; almost all the others were consigned to 
perdition. Some of your readers (!) may get a 
hint about these gambling hells if you print the 
parody. I think the writer would have done bet- 
ter to use the word ‘ sharper’ instead of ‘ sponger.’ 
THE SPONGER AND THE FLAT. 
(As sung at Baden-Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and 
Zms, every Summer.) 
Atn—“ The Spider and the Fly.” 
“ Will you walk into my Kursaal?” said the Sponger to 
the Flat, 
“*Tis the richest, gayest Kursaal that ever you were at. 
The way into my Kursaal is up this granite stair, 
And I've got many curious things to show you when 
you're there.” 
“Oh, no, no,” said the simp'ring Flat, “ to ask me is in 
vain, 
For they who mount your granite stair well fleeced come 
down again.” 


“I'm sure you must be weary now of walking here and 
there— 

Will you rest upon my cushioned seat, where lounge the 
young and fair?" 

The Sponger said unto the Flat, with a twinkle in his 


While his wicked soul planned artful snares to catch the 
passers-by. 

**Oh, no, no," said the Flat, “because I've heard my 
mother say 

That those who on your cushions rest you cruelly do 
flay.” 

Said the cunning Sponger to the Flat, ‘‘ Dear friend, 
what can I do 

To prove the warm and true regard I've always felt for 

ou? 

I have within my Kursaal good store of all that’s nice: 

I'm sure you're very welcome—'tis hot—pray take an 
ice.” 

“Oh, no, no,” answered him the Flat, “kind Sir, that 
can not be; 

T've heard what's in your Kursaal, and I do not wish 
to see.” 

“*Now do walk in,” the Sponger said, “for here you're 
sure to find 

A host of wealthy beauties, all the gems of womankind ; 

I'm sure you’ll make a conquest there among their flut- 


t'ring hearts, 

For they seek for men of noble mien—for gentlemen of 
parts; 

Come, sit then at my table, where they play at rouge et 
noir, 

There you'll see a row of beauties as you ne'er have seen 
before ; 

Win freely, at your pleasure, from my heaps of glitt’ring 
gold, 

And find that Fortune kindly gives her favors to the 
bold!” 


“T thank you, gentle Sir,"’ he said, ‘“‘for what you're 
pleased to say, 

And, wishing you good-morning now, I'll call another 
day.” 


The Sponger turned him round about, and went into his 
den, 

For well he knew the silly Flat would soon come back 
again ; 

So he made a corner ready at his table of roulette, 

Where, close by, a brother Sponger, winning rapidly, 
was set; 

Then he came out to his door again, and said, with cun- 
ning wile, 

~—— try your fortune, noble Sir, and win this golden 
pile, 

Here beauteous women sit and play, and stake their 


Come, make a noble fortune now—success attends the 


Alas! alas! how very soon this very verdant Flat 
Came simp'ring to the Kursaal, and at the table sat; 
With wistful eyes he saw the prize the cunning Sponger 


won, 

Not knowing what a web of craft around him had been 
spun; 

Thinking only of his noble mien, and the heaps of glit- 

t'ring gold, 

And beauty sighing at his feet—of winning wealth un- 
told 


When up the Sponger started from his roulette-table lair, 
And cleaned him out of all his cash, and laughed at his 


despair. 

He plucked him at his table, and he fleeced him in his 
den, 

Reduced him to a beggar, and—then drove him out 
again! 


And now ye Flats who travel, and this sad story read, 

To idle, silly, flatt’ring words I pray you ne’er give heed ; 

When Kursaal harpies tempt you, forget not what 
they're at, 

But take a lesson from this tale of the Sponger and the 
Flat. 





A party of jolly boys started in a jolly boat for 
a cruise to Albert Head. Of course ‘‘ schnapps” 
was the meat and drink of the crowd, and before 
long a few were the worse for wear. At night the 
party hung up their blankets on the floor, and hung 
themselves up on the blankets, preparing for a 
deadly warfare against flies, fleas, and beetles. 
After a few occasional squibs popping from one to 
another, sleep threw her mantle over them and 
made their couch more agreeable. Early in the 
morning, they were awakened by their host, who, 
from the balmy state of the atmosphere, the qui- 
etude of the sea-beach, and the absence of women, 
proposed to the party to arouse themselves and 
take a bath. Harry, however, was still asleep 
when John pushed him roughly and bawled in his 
ears, 

**Come, Harry, let’s all take a swim!” 

Harry, whose head had been swimming all night, 
and upon whose liquid dreams hovered thoughts 
of previous sprees with a glorious wind-up of a 
cocktail in bed, in the morning, as an eye-opener, 
aroused himself, and, gradually turning over, said, 

‘* Boys, just oblige me, I’ll take my swim in bed, 
if you will hand it to me.” 

** Drunk still!” was the ejaculation of the boys. 





A YANKEE and a British American were con- 
versing about the future growth of the resources 
of Vancouver Island, etc., when the Yankee jibed 
this ‘‘ brother of the same language” about the want 
of cattle to support a large population, and inti- 
mated that the inhabitants would depend upon 
California and Oregon to furnish their animal food. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s subject replied, 

“You are entirely mistaken, my dear fellow; 
we've plenty of cattle on the ‘ills, but we can’t 
overtake them !” 

It became a by-word on Yates Street for a while 
after. 





In the earlier days of Virginia, about the year 
1812, when party spirit between Democrats and 
Federalists ran very high, particularly in the Lou- 
doun district, unusual excitement prevailed in the 
contest for Congress between Joseph Lewis (Fed- 
eralist) and William Brent (Democrat). Abra- 





souls for gold— 


ham Thomson Mason, a man of warm friendships, 
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strong passions, and great courage, took a very 
active part in the contest, as an ardent but impru- 
dent friend of Brent. He was constantly involv- 
ing himself and others in broils by his intemperate 
zeal, often doing more harm than good to his 
cause. His brother, John Thomson Mason, who 
had withdrawn from public and professional life, 
was living in retirement on his estate in the ad- 
joining County of Washington, in Maryland. He 
was as devoted a Democrat as his brother; but, 
unlike him, was a cool, reflective, prudent man, 
and withal a man of great humor. Abraham had 
great confidence in his judgment and wisdom, and 
in his perplexities as to how Joe Lewis was to be 
beaten and the country saved, he bethought him- 
self to consult his brother in Maryland upon the 
subject. The vast importance of the issue was made 
known, and advice and counsel asked. The Mary- 
land brother agreed to reflect over the matter, and 
give the result in the morning. The morning 
came, and with it the anxious inquiry if any 
scheme had been devised for the defeat of Joe 
Lewis? The reply was, ‘‘ Yes, Abraham, I think 
I have it. Go home at once, and come out your- 
self for Joe Lewis ; and if that don’t beat him, no- 
thing will!” 

Of course the remedy was not resorted to, and 
Joe Lewis was elected.* 





A WESTERN contributor draws a graphic picture 
of a scene in Court: 

**Our quiet village was recently thrown into a 
state of great excitement by a case of infanticide. 
The young mother charged with the horrid crime 
was brought to trial. Crowds thronged the court- 
room to hear the examination of witnesses and the 
speeches of counsel. The ladies came too, and 
mingled with the multitude. In the evening an 
old lady, on her way to meeting, turned in with 
the crowd into the court-room, and was borne 
along to one of the highest seats. One of our smart 
lawyers, Mr. Hinton, was getting warmed with the 
subject, and when he is warmed he is hard to be 
beaten. He came now to describe the murder: 
the little innocent babe, looking up, perhaps, with 
a smile into the face of the unnatural mother, who 
seizes it with her monster hands—and as the tears 
began to flow from the eyes of judge and jury and 
the silent audience, the old lady screamed, at the 
top of her voice, 4 Glory! glory ! bless the dear 
baby!’ The shock was too much for the Court. 
The transition was sudden, but complete. The 
good old woman was led out of court, remarking, 
as she went, it was the best sermon she ever heard 
in her life.” 





Dvurine the Twenty-seventh Congress, in 1841, 
the colossal statue of Washington—which, at the 
time, and since, has excited so much criticism— 
had just been completed and delivered to the Gov- 
ernment. What disposition to make of it, or where 
it was to be placed, were questions that involved 
much contrariety of opinion among members of 
Congress. Mr. Adams at the time was a mem- 
ber of the House. He admired the statue as a 
work of Art, and manifested much interest that it 
should have such a conspicuous position as was 
worthy of the subject and the skill of the artist. 


* These two brothers were the uncles of A. T. Mason, 
of whose death at the hands of Colonel M‘Carty we gave 
such an interesting account in a recent number of our 
Magazine. 








He said he had given the subject considerable at- 
tention, and had come to the conclusion that the 
southwest corner of the rotunda of the Capitol was 
the proper place for it, for in that position it would 
arrest the attention of all who entered the Capitol. 
Mr. Stanley, of North Carolina, replied, that it 
was quite probable the member from Massachu- 
setts was correct in his views; but, as a prelimi- 
nary question, he would move for the appointment 
of a committee of Virginia abstractionists, to as- 
certain where the corner of a rotunda was! Mr. 
Adams, from his seat, in his usual shrill voice, re- 
p » good-h edly, “TI give it up!” 








In one of the frontier counties of Illinois, while 
thinly settled, there resided a lawyer, in name, 
rather than in legal learning. He had great con- 
tempt for books and forms of every kind; and in 
the management of his business relied more upon 
(to use his own expression) “ the broad and glo- 
rious principles of common sense” than upon ad- 
judged cases. He had the entire swing of the legal 
business of the county. The increasing population 
and business of the county finally attracted another 
lawyer from New England—a man of some preten- 
sions, at least, toa legal education. It was not long 
before the two rivals were brought in profession- 
al conflict before the Court. The Yankee lawyer 
opened his case with considerable system and with 
some show of learning, and, to the great astonish- 
ment of all present, he was fortified with a number 
of books to support his points. A case in Johnson’s 
(New York) Reports was a decision precisely in 
point; and he, accordingly, triumphantly rested 
his case upon that authority. The Illinois advocate 
arose to reply. He deprecated this innovation of 
reading books upon questions of common sense; but 
especially did he protest against placing any con- 
fidence in reports. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ the Court is 
well aware that, in nine cases out of ten, reports 
are great lies; but, in this instance, I regard the 
conduct of the counsel as insulting to the Court. 
He has not only asked you to believe reports, but 
whose reports, do you think? Why, Bill John- 
son’s, down on Cedar Creek! who, may it please 
your Honor, is known to be the biggest liar in 
Knox County !” 

The New England lawyer removed to an adjoin- 
ing county forthwith. 





On opposite sides of the same street in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, lived two boys, four summers 
old—Frank and Johnny. 

Frank was a pattern of good nature and good 
breeding; while Johnny was a “‘ grim, mischief- 
making child,” and conjured up to his mother’s 
view the ghost of many a prison from the vasty 
deep of coming years. 

One day Johnny had been playing some of his 
wicked pranks, and had been brought to the “‘ in- 
quisition,” when his mother, in the course of her 
lecture, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why will you be so naughty ? 
Why won’t you be a good boy, like Frank ?” 

The urchin looked up, and with great gravity 
replied, ‘‘ Because I am afraid to be a good boy.” 

** Afraid !”’ said his mother; ‘‘ why, what in the 
world are you afraid of, Johnny ?” 

**T am afraid,” he answered—‘ I a-m a-f-r-a-i-d, 
if I should be a good boy, they would burn me, as 
they did John Rogers!” 

His fear saved him the fagot at that am, what- 
ever its effect on the fire. 











Erxrperivuce of a Dramatic Author. 








Dionysius BELLEROPHON, having completed his | Luxuriates in dreams, viz., ‘that his play has been 
great American play, is very much elated thereat. received with terrific applause. And— 
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That he is called before the curtain, and delivers a | During which he is almost suffocated with the mul- 
neat and appropriate Speech— titude of bouquets, etc.— 








The worthy Manager (at the prospect of money in the | After which, is presented with a Watch and Inkstand 
Treasury) embraces him with tears in his eyes. by principal Tragic Actress ;— 
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Supes, drawn up in Battle-array, crying “‘ Bravo! | And last, but not least, is invited to take a big drink 
Bravo!”— by all the Dramatic Critics. 














D. B. has a peculiar sensation. for Author. D. B. appears to thank Audience— 





Reauity: Overture—Cortain rises. First hiss! | Forty-thousand hisses, yells, etc. Play d—d. Cries 
| 





When he is received with a shower of strong-smelling | Grand finale.—D. B. carried home on a Wheel-bar- 
Testimonials. | row, Policeman bearing original Manuscript. 
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Foshions for Bonnavy. 


Furnished ly Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Votcr 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 3.—Youne Lapy’s Evenrne Drzss. 


HE Sortte pv Bat which we select for illus- 
tration is characterized by simplicity and ele- 
gance. It is made of white Cashmere, with a 
wide border of pink silk plush, upon each edge of 
which is a trimming of swansdown, a third row 
also ornamenting the centre of the plush upon the 
shoulders. A cable silk cord, with colored tassels 
to match, completes the trimming. The coiffure is 
of chenille silk, with pearls, and a pearl fringe. 
The hair is worn according to individual taste and 
the style of face. 





The Mornine Dress is of dark green merino, 
with the berthe, frill, sleeves, and skirt-front of 
plaided poplin. The ornaments consist of narrow 
tartan-plaid ribbons and brandebourgs, with a 
black cording which outlines the plaid. The jupe 
is of Nansouk, and flounced. 

Fieure 3 is designed for an Evening Dress for 
a Miss of 10 or 15 years. The frock is of taffeta, 
trimmed with narrow ribbons; body @ la Vierge 
plaited before and behind, the plaits meeting under 
the sash. 


Fieure 5.—UnpER-SLEEVE. 
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